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The Great Farm Woman Revolt 


(Speech of John Ruraldealer at the 1932 Convention of the Country 
Lumber Retailers of America, held in the midst of the great farm crisis} 


Mr. President: 


As I rise to address this important and even tragic meet- 
ing, I am surprised that there is not even one woman in 
attendance. I am more than sur- 
prised that the resolution now 
before us for debate has failed even 
to suggest calling a council of 
women experts. We have failed 
miserably to understand and deal 
with the farm women of the coun- 
try; yet we continue methods which 
have brought us to this extremity. 

Mr. President, I do not oppose 
the plan to present our difficulties 
to the conventions of the major 
political parties which will meet 
this summer. Nor do I oppose the 
plan to appeal to Congress for retail lumber farm relief. 
It seems clear that this crisis which is engulfing our 
industry is a national crisis. Unless it is corrected, its 
tentacles will touch with ruin every enterprise of our na- 
tional life. Already one American home out of three 1s 
disrupted. The production of food is demoralized, indus- 
try is on the verge of ruin and every out-bound ship to the 
Orient is loaded with sad American emigrants seeking 
forgetfulness and a new Start upon the bleak plains of 
Asia. Under such conditions our Government can not act 


too soon nor too en- 7 










ergetically. 

While I shall wel- 
come every assist- 
ance, I hold to the 
principle that he is 
best helped who 
helps himself. But 
if we are to help 
ourselves we must 
understand our posi- 
tion thoroughly. I. 
was present at the 
center of this un- 
precedented revolt | a 
of farm women, and 
I am well acquaint- 
ed with their extra- 
ordinary leader; and 
though I must feel shame and chagrin that I dealt with 
the origin of the crisis so ineffectively, I am in a position 
to describe its rise and its tragic consummation. 

In 1929 we country retailers saw, or thought we saw, 
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the abatement of the old farm troubles. Mortgages were 
diminishing in number; some, of course, through foreclos- 
ure, some through payment. Crops were good, and prices 
were satisfactory. Farmers began making improvements. 
Our sales were mounting, and the convention of 1930 was 
a gathering of cheerful men. 

The one discordant note was struck 
by the editor of The Farm Kitchen; and 
we thought of him, unfortunately, as a 
feminized male cook who could know 
nothing pertinent to our business. He 
called attention to the fact that all new 
farm construction consisted of barns, 
fences and outbuildings, and that little 
or nothing was being done for farm 
homes. He warned us of the danger we 
ran in ignoring the need of a good half 
of the country population; but we were 
selling the barn materials, and so we heedlessly refused 
to worry. He told of hundreds of letters he had received 
from farm women, asking if something could not be done 
at moderate cost to add comfort and convenience and 
even a little style to old farm houses. It was a pathetic 
picture that he constructed from these letters; but by that 
time his fisteners were restless, and many of them were 
going up to Parlor L, where the eighteenth amendment 
was being pragmatically repealed. Nothing was done 
about the plea for better farm housing. 

The day after I 
got home from the 
meeting, a farm 
woman came to see 
me. It was none 
other than the since 
famous Mrs. Caro- 
line Nation Barnsta- 
ble. Had I _ but 
known what ele- 
ments of destiny 
were being placed in 
my hands! But I was 
tired. My * head 
ached. I, too, had 
found the primrose 
path to Parlor L. 

Mrs. Barnstable 
presented the Tragedy 
But I heard only in snatches. She 
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of the Farm House. 
told of wearing overshoes and mittens to get breakfast in 


She told of experiences with the chimney 


an icy kitchen. 
[Turn to page 29] 
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‘These Hardwoods 
for SALE 


The buyer who is looking for more than ordinary value 
need have no hesitancy in investigating the following:— 


100,000 ft. 4/4” No. | Common & Better kiln dried Birch. 
75,000 ft. 4/4” Ne. 2 Common kiln dried Birch. 
75,000 ft. 4/4” No. | Common air dried Birch. 
50,000 ft. 4/4” Ne. 2 and Better Birch 4 and 6’. 
30,000 ft. 6/4” No. 2 Common Soft Elm. 
18,000 ft. 4/4” Ne. 3 Common Ash. 
“KORRECT-MAKE” MAPLE FLOORING 
50,000 ft. 43x24” Second Grade. 14,000 ft. {2x!/2” First Grade. 
35,000 ft. 43x24” Third Grade. 20,000 ft. jax!” Second Grade. 
35,006 ft %xi'2” First Grade. 
“KORRECT-MAKE BIRCH FLOORING 


18,000 ft. {3x24%,” First Grade. 

20,000 ft. 14x24” First Grade 2 te 54/2’. 
40,000 ft. 43x24” Third Grade. 

25,000 ft. {§xi/2” First Grade. 

15,000 ft. {gx1/2” Second Grade. 

7,000 ft. Sexi” First Grade. 


Write for delivered prices. 


EELANDMCLUR 


PHILLIPS, WIS. i 
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Federal Commission Finds That Lumber Producers Compete 


LSEWHERE in this paper will be found a summary of the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission on its investiga- 


tion of “open price” associations, including several lumber“ 


organizations. The commission found no evidence to suggest 
unlawful activities on the part of the lumber associations, and that 
they made little if any attempt to influence their members with 
respect to prices. It was thought, however, that the statistics 
compiled and distributed probably had a stabilizing influence upon 
the industry, if it did not in fact tend to stiffen prices. 

Recommendations made by the commission in its report may 
appear to lumbermen of even greater significance than its giving 
a clean bill of health to the industry. The commission recommends 
that the bureau of the census be given power to compel manu- 
facturers and dealers to return statistical data necessary to the 
proper development of accurate and reliable statistics that would 
be comparable from month to month. It recommends also that 
an association licensing system be devised that will afford the 
Government the means of gaining full knowledge regarding the 
activities of the organizations, 

Included in the report of the commission to the United States 
Senate were letters from the Department of Justice, explaining, in 
view of the Supreme Court’s decision in the Maple flooring and 
cement cases, that the activities of the lumber associations could 
not be challenged under the antitrust laws. Among the recom- 
mendations of the commission was one “that practical application 


ee 


of the anti-trust laws might well be clarified or extended with 
reference to the circulation of identified price and statistical infor. 
mation.” Inasmuch as the purpose of the licensing system wags 
declared to be to give “a definite place and responsibility in the 
social order” to trade associations, it would be ungenerous to infer 
that the suggested clarification of the antitrust law is calculated 
to do otherwise than to legalize and strengthen the statistical fune. 
tions of the associations. 

In its investigation of prices of lumber the commission found 
they were commonly the result of competition, as evidenced by 
the fact that “prices for the same items of the same days in recent 
years show wide fluctuations.” “In selling lumber,” the commis. 
sion said, “manufacturers are often forced to cut original quota- 
tions to meet the competition of others.” This fact was supported 
by the statements of distributers that they could usually get price 
concessions. These facts are matters of common knowledge among 
lumbermen, and they explain the weakness of individual selling 
policies at the same time that they evidence the lack of group 
price control. Most lumbermen have felt during the entire period 
while the commission’s investigation was going on that its report 
could not be unfavorable to the associations. It should encourage 
the organizations to perfect their statistical services where they 
are now weak, at the same time that it should suggest to indi- 
vidual manufacturers the advisability of making better use of the 
statistical data supplied them. 





Merchant’s Duty to Be Successful 


ARLY IN the history of railroading one of the pioneers was 

( , accused of expressing his contempt of the rights of the 

public with respect to transportation in the declaration, 
“The public be damned.” At times men in public office have exhib- 
ited a like indifference to the rights of citizens, but the more 
enlightened view is that of a great president who said that “Pub- 
lic office is a public trust.” Of course the views of the more 
enterprising modern railroad executives are at the opposite ex- 
treme from that cited, in that they hold with the Rotarians that 
“He profits most who serves best.” Indeed, merchants and busi- 
ness men of all classes now believe that their own best interests 
are served when they have given the best possible service to their 
communities. 

While in America the most enlightened public sentiment favors 
the conduct of business by private persons, there is nevertheless 
a feeling that even the private ownership and conduct of busi- 
ness are burdened with an obligation to the public. The time is 
past when the local merchant can profitably play “the dog-in-the- 
manger” policy, for the public believes that it is entitled to intel- 
ligent and enterprising service from its merchants, and that to 
deny that service is to withhold the community’s just dues. Intel- 
ligent citizens, at the same time that they demand efficient and 
competent merchandising service, concede that merchants who 
give that service are entitled to adequate compensation in the 
form of profits. 

Of course the merchant engages in business mainly to earn a 
livelihood and accumulate a competence, and while to do so may 
appear to be more of private than of public concern, yet a com- 
munity can hardly be prosperous without prosperous merchants. 
The merchant, therefore, owes a duty to both himself and his 
community to succeed. As President Durham, of the Illinois Lum- 
ber Merchants’ Association, said at the meeting of that organiza- 
tion, this week: 

“If an idle man is a liability to a community, how much 
more undesirable is a stagnant business. We owe it to prog- 
ress, to humanity and to posterity to succeed. It is the duty 
of every individual to help remove obstacles detrimental to 
good business. It is his duty to promote those things that all 
agree are beneficial; to wipe out dissension among distribu- 
ters; to promote fair relations between manufacturers and 
distributers, and to inaugurate a program of procedure that 
will know and not guess.” 

Viewed in this light, the retail lumberman is in a strategic posi- 
tion for securing an adequate compensation for the service he 


performs at the same time that he advances the interests of his 
fellow merchants and of, the community in which he resides. 
Whether it may appear practicable for all merchants to rise at 
once to the high plane here proposed or not, the speaker referred 
to has performed a worthy service in setting a high standard for 
his fellow merchants to strive for. 





Built-up Beams for Construction 


T IS A common practice of carpenters to double studs at 
J corners and openings in walls and to double joists around 
openings in floors. In fact it is not uncommon by any 
means to double joists and other timbers where greater strength 
is needed than would be provided by a single joist. These prac- 
tices have largely supplanted the earlier practice of using heavier 
timbers for similar purposes. As the practices have come into 
vogue certain notions have become traditional with respect to 
the methods to be observed in doubling timbers in order to secure 
the greatest strength. For example it is a belief among carpenters 
that to stagger the defects in timbers when doubled or laminated 
will increase their combined strength. The Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, Madison, Wis., states that tests show that this popular be- 
lief is an error, for staggering defects does not increase the 
strength of the beam. 

Incidentally, however, the Laboratory points out several distinct 
advantages of using laminated or built-up beams instead of solid 
heavier timbers. In the first place the carrying of heavy timbers 
always has been something of a problem for the retail lumberman, 
because timbers are commonly slow-moving stock. To the extent, 
therefore, that built-up timbers can be utilized as a substitute for 
solid timbers, this problem will be solved. The Laboratory points 
out that the smaller timbers are likely to be better seasoned as 
well as more readily available and of course they are more easily 
handled than are the larger timbers. 

It will be seen that the advantages directly connected with the 
use of the smaller timbers may be supplemented by other benefits 
of farreaching importance. For example, as pointed out by the 
Laboratory, the better seasoned small timbers obviate the difficul- 
ties connected with shrinkage and decay. In addition the use of 


the smaller timbers does away largely with the necessity of carry- 
ing the heavier timbers for ordinary construction and thus tends 
to reduce the lumber dealer’s carrying charges, which is a matter 
of considerable importance. . 

Another point mentioned by the Laboratory in this connection 
is the possibility of obtaining the smaller timbers from smaller 
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trees. While this fact may have relatively little bearing on cur- sity placed them with the mills that could ship all or most of the 


rent production of lumber, it is certain to be of greater importance 
as time passes, for it is inevitable that the utilization of the prod- 
ucts of the forest shall be adapted to changing conditions in the 
source of supply. Experience already has shown that where new 
and immature forests are utilized it is practicable so to adapt meth- 
ods of manufacture as to make usable a much larger percentage 
of the tree than commonly’is recovered. Similar adaptations are 
peing made in all industries and they are reflected in changes in 
utilization. The methods of both retailer and carpenter will be 
made to conform to changed conditions as they develop. 





Quick Delivery Exerts Potent Influence 


ELDOM IS the concatenation of events as set down in “The 
S House That Jack Built,” so perfectly exemplified as in the 
influence that better railroad service has exerted upon the 
lumber business. Given better deliveries of orders, buyers of 
lumber postponed purchasing until only a week or two before 
actual need. At first this was an experiment and it was thought 
to be a hazardous one at that; but as the railroads continued to 
give prompt and regular deliveries, the so-called hand-to-mouth 
method of buying was not only carried to greater lengths but it 
became a confirmed habit or an established practice. 

Such a change in buying methods as is implied in the foregoing 
has exerted a marked influence upon the selling methods and even 
upon the manufacturing policies of the lumber producers. In some 
respects the new buying methods of distributers have merely 
served to further developments already started, by manufacturers; 
in others they have accentuated practices already in vogue to 
some extent. For example, mixed cars always have been bought 
and sold to some extent, but they now are not only sold more 
often than formerly, but a mixed car nowadays is more “mixed” 
perhaps than at any former time and the average retail distributer 
buys his stocks in mixed cars much oftener than formerly. 

Another effect produced by the new buying policy of the dis- 
tributer and user is seen in the increase in refinement of product 
at the mill. As the buyer has mixed his car orders he has of neces- 


wanted items in a single car; the mill that could not so ship was 
at a disadvantage. Consequently, as the small, frequent and mixed 
car order came to be more nearly the rule than the exception, mills 
have increased and improved their facilities for producing the full 
line of retail yard lumber. 

There is always some disadvantage connected with the loading 
and shipping of mixed cars, and there may properly be an added 
charge for the extra service. When finished lumber is mixed with 
rough or dimension stock there is danger that the finish will be 
injured in transit. Therefore, danger of injury of this sort or the 
desire of the millman to put his finely finished product into the 
user’s hands in the best possible condition may induce him to 
take special pains in loading or preparing it for shipment. It is 
at this point that the matter of packaging begins to receive con- 
sideration. 

Flooring has for some years been shipped in 1. c. 1. lots and in 
mixed cars also; but usually special pains has been taken to pro- 
tect the stock from injury by packaging the ends at least with 
heavy paper or some other material. It has been but a short and 
wholly logical step to the packaging and similar protection of fin- 
ish. Not only so, but the fact that the lengths and patterns of 
finish are largely standardized has led to shipping this stock bun- 
dled or packaged in sets, as parts of frames are shipped in the 
k. d. It would appear that the major developments of recent years 
have been in the direction of producing a completely manufactured 
commodity at the mill and so far converting and packaging it as 
to carry it to the final user in perfect condition, perhaps definitely 
identified with the producer and bearing his guaranty of quality. 
These developments mean that from being merely lumber—the 
product of the sawmill, the planing mill and the millworking 
plant—this most widely used of building materials has become a 
highly finished product. This fact ought to exert a definite influ- 
ence upon all those who distribute and use lumber. It is no longer 
a crude, unfinished and cheap commodity, and it is proper that it 
should be handled and marketed on a basis of real worth and 
merit rather than on that of cheapness. 


Federal Trade Commission Reports on 





“Open Price” Investigation 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHincton, D. C., Feb. 13.—In a volu- 
minous report submitted to the Senate today. 
in response to a resolution of that body, the 
Federal Trade Commission gives the results of 
its investigation of “open price” associations 
in general. As a part of its investigation, the 
commission brought down to date its previous 
findings with regard to certain lumber trade 
associations. These associations are: Southern 
Pine Association, West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, North Carolina Pine Association and the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

It is pointed out that in 1919-20 the com- 
mission made an exhaustive study of the 
activities of these and other lumber trade as- 
sociations. The results of these inquiries were 
forwarded to the Department of Justice, and 
a report made to Congress. The Department 
of Justice made supplemental investigations into 
the activities of all five of the associations 
mentioned except the North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation. 

Meanwhile, the Supreme Court handed down 
its opinion in the maple flooring case and the 
Cement Manufacturers’ Protective Association 
case, liberalizing in large measure the rule 
under which trade association statistical and 
other activities had been viewed by the courts 
and the Government. 

The report sent to the Senate today includes 
letters from the Department of Justice explain- 
ing that in the light of the decision of the 
highest tribunal in the maple flooring and 
cement cases the activities of the several lumber 


associations were no longer subject to challenge 
in the courts under the antitrust laws. 

The lumber industry unquestionably has made 
much progress in the direction of proper self- 
government since the commission undertook its 
original investigation in 1919, but it will be 
most encouraging to lumbermen to learn that at 
last a very different spirit seems to pervade the 
commission than heretofore. 


Recommendations Made 


Principal recommendations made in the re- 
port are: 

That the United States bureau of the census 
be given power to compel the return of sta- 
tistical data needed from all manufacturers 
and dealers, insuring satisfactory develop- 
ment of trade statistics with regard to accu- 
racy and comparability from month to month. 

That trade associations be given a definite 
place and responsibility of the social order by 
a licensing system designed not so much as 
an instrument of regulation but rather as an 
important means of providing the Government 
with full knowledge of what the trade asso- 
ciations are doing. 

That practical application of the antitrust 
laws might well be clarified or extended with 
reference to the circulation of identified price 
and statistical information. 


Chairman Humphrey is authority for the 
statement that the report was transmitted to 
the Senate as the report of the chief economist 
to the commission, rather than as the findings 
and recommendations of the commission. 


No Evidence of Unlawful Activities 


The conclusions listed at the end of the 
chapter dealing with the investigation of the 


five lumber trade associations follow: 

The commission did not find any evidence 
to show that the five lumber trade associa- 
tions were engaged in unlawful activities. 
Apparently these associations make little, if 
any, attempt to influence their members to 
follow any given course as to prices or pro- 
duction and it seems to be a fact that the 
meetings of the associations are now free 
from discussions of such subjects. 

As to the statistical activities of the asso- 
ciations the commission is of the opinion that 
they may be best described as having at least 
some influence upon lumber prices—possibly a 
stabilizing influence. This is another point 
that is difficult of proof, if indeed it can be 
proved at all. It seems logical, however, that 
some effect must follow the wide distribu- 
tion and use made of these statistical publi- 
cations. There is no doubt that this informa- 
tion is distributed for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the associations, and stabilized prices, 
if not increasing prices, are to the minds of 
sellers, the greatest benefit that can come to 
them. 

The statements of lumber manufacturers as 
to the use they make of their association 
statistics are of importance in this connection 
and, as previously shown, these data are evi- 
dently of use to a large number of lumber- 
men. The fact that such bulletins are used 
would indicate quite strongly that the logical 
result would follow, namely, prices would tend 
to be stabilized, if not stiffened. It is believed 
that the decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the cement and maple flooring 
cases cover the statistical activities of these 
five associations and that, in view of these 
decisions, the activities mentioned are not 
illegal. This is only true, however, so long 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Tariff on Canadian Lumber 


I own timber in Ontario, Canada. If I saw 
this, would I have to pay a duty tax if I ship 
the lumber into the United States?—INqQurIRyY 
No. 2,251. 

[This inquiry comes from Michigan. Most 
of the lumber shipped into the United States 
from Canada comes free of duty. There are, 
however, several stipulations in the tariff law 
which affect the matter of tariff under certain 
conditions, 

Interest in the wood schedules of the tariff 
law has at various times been keen, owing to 
the competition from Canada. Recently, as the 
news columns of this journal show, there has 
been an effort to secure the protection afforded 
by certain sections of the law. A hearing was 
lately held in Washington to lay the basis for 
action. 

For the benefit of this inquirer and others, 
the dutiable and free schedules of the United 
States tariff law are given in full: 


DUTIABLE Woop SCHEDULES 


Par. 401.—Logs of fir. spruce, cedar, or 
Western hemlock, $1 per thousand feet board 
measure: Provided, That any such class of 
logs cut from any particular class of lands 
shall be exempt from such duty if imported 
from any country, dependency, province or 
other subdivision of government which has, 
at no time during the twelve months immedi- 
ately preceding their importation into the 
United States, maintained any embargo, pro- 
hibition, or other restriction (whether by law, 
order, regulation, contractual relation or other- 
wise, directly or indirectly) upon the exporta- 
tion of such class of logs from such country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision of 
government, if cut from such class of lands. 


Par. 402.—Brier root or brier wood, ivy or 
laurel root, and similar wood unmanufactured, 
or not further advanced than cut into blocks 
suitable for the articles into which they are 
intended to be converted, 10 per centum ad 
valorem. 


Par. 403.—Cedar commercially known -as 
Spanish cedar, lignumvitae, lancewood, ebony, 
box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satin- 
wood, Japanese white oak, and Japanese ma- 
ple, in the log, 10 per centum ad valorem; in 
the form of sawed boards, planks, deals, and 
all other forms not further manufactured than 
sawed, 15 per centum ad valorem; veneers of 
wood and wood unmanufactured, not specially 
provided for, 20 per centum ad valorem. 


Par. 404.—Hubs for wheels, posts, heading 
bolts, stave bolts, last blocks, wagon blocks, 
oar blocks, heading blocks, and all like blocks 
or sticks, roughhewn, or rough shaped, sawed 
or bored, 10 per centum ad valorem. 


Par. 405.—Casks, barrels, and hogsheads 
(empty), sugar-box shooks, and packing boxes 
(empty), and packing-box shooks, of wood, 
not specially provided for, 15 per centum ad 
valorem. 


Par. 406.—Boxes, barrels, and other articles 
containing oranges, lemons, limes, grapefruit, 
shaddocks or pomelos, 25 per centum ad va- 
lorem: Provided, That the thin wood, so 
called, comprising the sides, tops, and bot- 
toms of fruit boxes of the growth or manu- 
facture of the United States, exported as fruit 
box shooks, may be reimported in completed 
form, filled with fruit, by the payment of 
duty at one-half the rate imposed on similar 
boxes of entirely foreign growth and manu- 
facture; but proof of the identity of such 
shooks shall be made under regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Par. 407.—Reeds wrought or manufactured 
from rattan or reeds, whether round, fiat, 
split, oval, or in whatever form, cane wrought 
or manufactured from rattan, cane webbing, 
and split or partially manufactured rattan, 
not specially provided for, 20 per centum ad 
valorem. Furniture made with frames wholly 
or in part of wood, rattan, reed, bamboo, osier 
or willow, or malacca, and covered wholly or 
in part with rattan, reed, grass, osier or wil- 
low, or fiber of any kind, 60 per centum ad 
valorem; split bamboo, 1% cents per pound; 
osier or willow, including chip of and split 
willow, prepared for basket makers’ use, 35 
per centum ad valorem; all articles not spe- 
cially provided for, wholly or partly manufac- 
tured of rattan, bamboo, osier or willow, 45 
per centum ad valorem. 


Par. 408.—Toothpicks of wood or other veg- 
etable substance, 25 per centum ad valorem; 


butchers’ and packers’ skewers of wood, 25 
cents per thousand. 


Par. 409.—Porch and window blinds, bas- 
kefs, chair seats, curtains, shades, or screens, 
any of the foregoing wholly or in chief value 
of bamboo, wood, straw, papier-maché, palm 
leaf, or compositions of wood, not specially 
provided for, 35 per centum ad valorem; if 
stained, dyed, painted, printed, polished, 
grained, or creosoted, 45 per centum ad val- 
orem. 


Par. .410.—Spring clothespins, 15 cents per 
gross; house or cabinet furniture, wholly or 
in chief value of wood, wholly or partly fin- 
ished, wood flour and manufactures of wood 
or bark, or of which wood or bark is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, not specially 
provided for, 33% per centum ad valorem. 


FREE Woop SCHEDULES 
Par. 1699.—Wood Charcoal. 


Par. 1700.—Wood: Logs; timber, round, un- 
manufactured, hewn, sided or squared other- 
wise than by sawing; pulp woods; round tim- 
ber used for spars or in building wharves; 
firewood, handle bolts, shingle bolts; and gun 
blocks for gunstocks rough hewn or sawed or 
planed on one side; sawed boards, planks, 
deals, and other lumber, not further manu- 
factured than sawed, planed, and tongued and 
grooved; clapboards, laths, ship timber; all of 
the foregoing not specially provided for; Pro- 
vided, That if there is imported into the 
United States any of the foregoing lumber, 
planed on one or more sides and tongued and 
grooved, manufactured in or exported from 
any country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government which imposes a 
duty upon such lumber exported from the 
United States, the President may enter into 
negotiations with such country, dependency, 
province, or other subdivision of government 
to secure the removal of such duty, and if 
such duty is not removed he may by procla- 
mation declare such failure of negotiations, 
and in such proclamation shall state the facts 
upon which his action is taken together with 
the rates imposed, and make declaration that 
like and equal rates shall be forthwith im- 


posed as hereinafter provided; whereupon, 
and until such duty is removed, there Shall 
be levied, collected, and paid upon such lum. 
ber, when imported directly or indirectly from 
such country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government, a duty equal to 
the duty imposed by such country, depen- 
dency, province, or other subdivision of goy. 
ernment upon such lumber imported from the 
United States. 

Par. 1701.—Paving posts, railroad ties, and 
telephone, trolley, electric-light, and telegraph 
poles of cedar or other woods, 

Par. 1702.—Pickets, palings, 
staves of wood of all kinds. 

Par. 1703.—Woods: Sticks of partridge, 
hair wood, pimento, orange, myrtle, bamboo, 
rattan, india malacca joints, and other woods 
not specially provided for, in the rough, or 
not further advanced than cut into lengths 
suitable for sticks for umbrellas, parasols, 
sunshades, whips, fishing rods, or walking 


canes. —Epitor] 


Rafting and Municipal Water Supply 

We are considering a logging project 
where it will be necessary for us to float 
logs on a stream used for municipal water 
supply, and we wish to know what engineer- 
ing problems are involved in passing over 
dams etc. We wish to be able to convince 
owners of these plants that we shall not 
injure their property. Therefore, we should 
like to know what has been the experience 
of other operators under similar circum- 
stances, what their problems have been, and 
how they have overcome them.—INQUIRY No. 
2,264. 

[This inquiry is made by an Illinois lumber 
concern. It is published in order that other 
lumber manufacturers who have had experi- 
ence along the line mentioned may give helpful 
information to this inquirer. The name of the 
inquirer will be supplied on request.—EbirTonr.] 
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The unreasoning folly of! ment” referred to undoubtedly 


laboring men is sometimes diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Let them 
but become imbued with the 
idea that a wrong is being done 
them by employers, even though 
it be but technical and unim- 
portant, and they will inflict 
upon themselves, their families 
and employers a more grievous 
wrong by “striking.” If each 
man would act for himself, this 
quitting work would have but 
little effect upon any save him- 
self and his; but it is seldom 
the workman is content with 
plunging himself and his own 
family in misery. He “organ- 
izes” his “strike,” so as to have 
as much company as possible. 


We find the following item in 
the London Timber Trades 
Journal: “A correspondent 
writing from Baldwin County, 
Alabama, says: ‘Owing to the 
unjust acts of our government 
the timber trade has entirely 
stopped in this neighborhood, 
and numbers of persons form- 
erly engaged in it have been re- 
duced almost to destitution. 
The mills have all stopped.’” 
The “unjust acts of our govern- 





consist in preventing the cut- 
ting of timber on government 
land. <A great many people 
consider the timber on public 
lands as free plunder, just as 
office holders regard the public 
moneys as their own, to be dis- 
pensed on personal account. 
* e @ 


A company has been organ- 
ized at Ottawa, Ont., under the 
name of Keewatin Lumbering 
& Manufacturing Co., which de- 
signs locating mills at Rat 
Portage, Ont., on the Canada 
Pacific Railway. The company 
consists of Senator Brouse, 
John Dennis, John Mather and 
R. A. Fuller. Operations are 
to be commenced at once, under 
the supervision of John Mather. 


* - - 


The seventh Cincinnati ex- 
position will be open from 
Sept. 10 to Oct. 11. This is 
one of the most, successful in- 
dustrial fairs of the country, 
and this year will occupy for 
the first time the grand per- 
manent buildings, erected at a 
cost of $1,000,000. Every de- 
partment of industry receives 
recognition, special attention 





being given to the machinery, 
agricultural, textile fabrics and 
horticultural departments. This 
year a Mexican department has 
been added, for the display of 
the productions of that country. 
Over one thousand gold, silver 
and bronze medals are to be 
contended for, besides the cash 
premiums. 
* @« @ 

There are five paper and 
pulp mills at Appleton, Wis. 
engaged in making paper from 
poplar and pine, as well as 
other paper stock. The Atlas 
mill is one of the largest estab- 
lishments of the kind in the 
country. It cost $120,000, and 
makes nine tons of paper every 
working day the year round, 
the annual product amounting 
to $225,000. 

* # @ 

An improved machine for 
flinching, grooving and beveling 
barrel staves when set up in 
barrel form, has been patented 
by Thomas McKeever, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. It consists of a 


hollow cutter head carrying the 
grooving and crozing knives, 
and in peculiar mechanism for 
holding the barrel while being 
grooved and crozed. 
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Southern Pine Orders Large; Prices Are Advancing 


Southern pine mills booked a very large volume of orders 
during the week ended Feb. 8, the average per unit being 
equaled only a couple of times during the last year. At 
that, a good many important distributing points in territory 
affected by wintry weather say that much business is held 
back until building gets under way. Some retailers in the 
North and middle West, however, believe the curtailment on 
the West Coast means a stronger market for all softwoods, and 
have been buying enough to keep their stocks in good shape. 
But a considerable proportion of the business from these 
sections is for industrial uses. Some large orders are com- 
ing from the South, to provide for an industrial construc- 
tion program that is now being undertaken. Inquiry from 
all buyers is becoming more lively, and it finds manufac- 
turers taking a firmer attitude as to prices. It is reported 
that some distributers who tried to place business last week 
for spring shipment, at prices recently prevailing, have had 
their offers refused. 

Average production has continued at about the same rate 
as during the preceding week at larger mills. At smaller 
mills, however, operations have been slowed up by heavy 
and continuous rains and cold weather. It is hard for these 
small plants to get their rough stock to the planers, and to 
put their products in shipping-dry condition. 

Orders during the first six weeks of the year exceeded the 
cut by 6 percent and shipments exceeded it by 3 percent, so 
that while stocks are being reduced there are heavy files of 
unfilled orders being built up. 


Market for the Western Pines Shows Improvement 


Total bookings of Inland Empire and California pine 
mills during the first six weeks of the year have exceeded 
their production by 43 percent, and shipments have ex- 
ceeded the production by 37 percent. Stocks of both re- 
gions are being greatly depleted. While there has been an 
increase in unfilled orders at Inland Empire mills, those of 
California mills have shown a slight decline™ Reports ap- 
pear to agree that most of the business at present is from 
industrial users, including millwork plants. Within the 
last week or so, however, inquiry from retailers has 
markedly increased, and there is every reason to believe 
that they will soon be sending in more orders. 

Mill operations in the Inland Empire have recently been 
greatly handicapped by snowfall, but during the first five 
weeks of the year the output was 37 percent. above average. 
Orders in that period have been 35 percent larger than the 
cut, while shipments have been only 20 percent larger. Thus 
stocks are declining further, and order files are being filled 
out. On Jan. 28, 1928, 33 mills reported a total of 3,311 cars 
on order, while on Feb. 2 this year the same number of 
mills reported orders for 4,472 cars. It is difficult for the 
mills to’ fill mixed orders, because their stocks are broken, 
and many of them have to depend on air drying, which is 
slow at this season.. There is an especially good call for 
shop, and dry material is hard to find. Stocks of Nos. 2, 3 
and 4 common are low, and are bringing good prices, with 
advances probable. 

California pine mills representing 65 percent of the region 
reported that their Jan. 1 total stocks were 1.5 percent lower 
than on the same date last year, while their unfilled orders 
were 17.4 percent larger. They have therefore increased 
their production a little. That for the first five weeks of the 
year was 19 percent above average, but both orders and 
shipments exceeded it by 57 percent. Apparently present 
unfilled orders run largely to lower grades, but this situa- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 40 and 41; 


tion will be corrected as soon as eastern buyers begin to 
order for spring needs. 


Forced Curtailment on Coast Strengthening Market 


Practically all logging camps throughout the Pacific 
Northwest have been closed down because of cold weather 
and snow, the region having the most severe winter since 
1916. Deep snow has prevented removal from the woods 
of logs already cut. Those mills depending on booms find 
there are few logs in the water, and that most of them have 
already been sold. At a number of important producing 
points, mills with logs available had to cease operating be- 
cause the freeze-up had cut off the supply of hydro-electric 
power. It is considered probable that there will be further 
curtailment at mills, especially as few loggers will be 
able to start operating before March 1. 

The average cut of 111 identical mills for the first six 
weeks of 1929 was 5 percent less than their average for the 
same period of 1928, and their cut for the week ended Feb. 
9 was 11 percent less than the 1928 average. As it was the 
accumulation during the first part of 1928 that overhung 
the market and kept prices low last year, the fact that this 
year the output is so much less should mean a strong mar- 
ket situation, especially as bookings seem to be practically 
as large as they were last year. Orders received by the 
above 111 mills during the first six weeks of this year aver- 
aged only half of one percent less than in 1928, and were 
13 percent above the cut. 

Reports for the week from 193 mills showed that domes- 
tic cargo business amounted to 43 percent of the total and 
rail business to 40 percent, while export orders made 14 
percent. Reports from 109 mills for the week ended Jan. 26 
showed California businesselarger than Atlantic coast. In 
the East and middle West;bad weather is holding down 
demand, and prices have not yet strengthened as much as 
they are likely to when spring buying begins. 


Hardwood Bookings Ahead of Cut; Market Stronger 


» Total bookings of the northern and southern hardwood 
mills during the first six weeks of the year have amounted 
to about 9 percent more than their cut, while their ship- 
ments have been about 2 percent less than the cut, so that 
there has been a steady improvement in the statistical posi- 
tion of the industry. It is believed that there would have 
been more orders placed in the last week or so except for 
the marked tendency to advance prices. Advances so far 
have been moderate, and will have only a temporary effect 
in delaying placements. 

Automotive interests still lead in the buying, and have 
had difficulty in securing dry stock of some of the thick 
sizes that they need. Some reports say that several dollars 
more is being paid than were the ruling prices a month ago. 
Furniture trade is only fair, but the factories have enough 
orders on file to keep going and expect that furniture re- 
tailers will be making heavier demands as the weather 
opens up. More inquiry is being received from building 
trades interests, including the millwork and flooring plants, 
but so far the buying has been of a hand-to-mouth nature. 


_ The severe weather in most consuming sections accounts 


for a slackness in demand for their products, but it is be- 
lieved that early improvement in demand may be expected. 

Production of northern and southern mills during the 
first five weeks of the year was only 76 percent of average. 
The cut of northern mills normally increases at this season, 
but stocks are lower than last year’s and no surplus may 
be counted on. Many southern mills have been handi- 
capped by rains; 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 76 to 81 
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Items of Interest From Southern Points 


Appointed President of Company 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 12.—Announcement has 
been made, it was learned at the. office here 
of John H. Kirby, that James K. Remsen has 
been chosen as president of the Vancouver 
Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., to succeed the 
late Clayton P. Myer. Mr. Remsen is quite 
a young man, but has had large business ex- 
perience both in this country and abroad. He 
was in the employ of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New York for some time, two years of that 
period being spent in Europe. For the last 
three years he has been in the employ of John 
H. Kirby and located in Texas. At 27 years 
of age, Mr. Remsen is probably the youngest 
executive of a large concern in all lymberdom. 
The directors of the Vancouver Lumber Co., 
the capital stock of which is $4,000,000, are 
John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; Charles S. Bat- 
tle and L. C. Thomas, Vancouver, B. C.; 
Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo., and James 
K. Remsen. Mr. Kirby is chairman of the 
board. 


To Build Demonstration Home 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 11.—Erection of 
a model “demonstration home” will be effected 
here shortly under the sponsorship of the New 





the fifteen points of good construction as a 
storm proof structure developed by the South- 
ern Pine Association and all southern pine used 
will be strictly grade- and trade-marked. 


Timber Purchase Lengthens Mill Life 


Bunt, Ata., Feb. 11.—Announcement has 
been made by J. E. Holt, general manager of 
the Sipsey Valley Lumber Co., at this place, 
that the company has recently consummated the 
purchase of about 100,000,000 feet of shortleaf 
pine and hardwoods adjacent to its present hold- 
ings. Most of this timber is a fine quality of 
pine, similar to the timber the company has 
been cutting for the last four years. 

Mr. Holt says that the logging road will 
be extended about fifteen miles and all of this 
timber will be brought to Buhl and manufac- 
tured in the Sipsey Valley Lumber Co.’s upto- 
date pine mills and will be machined in its 
modern, completely equipped, electrically driven 
planing mill. This will insure the same class 
of high grade “Softlite”’ shortleaf pine that 
has been a feature of this company’s operation. 

The purchase of this additional timber will 
lengthen the life of this operation at Buhl 
about three years. There will be no change in 
personnel of the organization, which will be 


Gavel Made From Historic Wood 


New Or.eans, La., Feb. 11.—A gavel made 
from one of the pieces of longleaf southern 
pine timber which was removed from the 
White House roof after 112 years’ service was 
presented last week to A. C. Gauen, chairman 
of the retail lumber division of the St. Louis 
Hoo-Hoo Club, by L. R. Putman, merchandis- 
ing counsel for the Southern Pine Association, 

The presentation was made at a meeting of 
the retail lumber dealers of the Greater St, 
Louis area in behalf of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Southern 
Pine Association. A. J. Peavy, of Shreveport, 
former president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, and C. C. Sheppard, of Clarks, La., a 
director of the organization, were in attendance 
at the gavel presentation. 

Mr. Putman said that the southern pine tim- 
bers from which the gavel was made repre- 
sented the dramatic and romantic White House 
episodes under every president of the United 
States—from George Washington to Herbert 
Hoover. He said that southern pine had played 
an important role in all exacting Government 
uses and consequently is indelibly linked with 
many historical events. 

The longleaf southern pine timbers repre- 
































MILL PLANT AND STORAGE YARD OF THE SIPSEY VALLEY LUMBER CO. AT BUHL, ALA. 


Orleans States, an afternoon newspaper, and 
through the co-operation of various building 
material dealers and contractors. The home 
to be erected will be of relatively small size, 
suitable for a small family. The site has been 
selected and plans drawn by the architect. 

Lumber to be used in the structure will in- 
clude longleaf and shortleaf southern pine, 
each in their respective and proper place. Red- 
wood manufactured by the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. will be used for siding and in 
other proper places for which it is fitted. It 
is understood that the introduction of redwood 
will be the first use of this lumber product 
as siding in New Orleans and will serve as the 
opening of a strong campaign to put this va- 
riety over here. 

Among the participating firms and the prod- 
ucts supplied will be: Madison Lumber Co., 
furnishing Curtis woodwork, Penn hardware, 
and Lucas paint; Griswold Lumber Co., lum- 
ber; and Builders Service Co., furnishing and 
laying the flooring. The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association are co-operating. 

The home will be erected in accordance with 


continued under the leadership of J. E. Holt, 
secretary and general manager, with Forrest J. 
Burroughs as sales manager. 


To Establish Preserving Plant 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Feb. 12.—The Curtin- 
Howe Corporation, of New York, has just 
completed an agreement with the Eppinger & 
Russell Co., this city, for the establishment 
of a wood preservative plant in conjunction 
with the latter company’s creosoting plant lo- 
cated on the St. Johns River. Equipment that 
will tbe installed will represent an outlay of 
about $35,000 and will consist of four tanks, a 
laboratory, pumps and cylinders. The Curtin- 
Howe process is carried out through the stand- 
ard pressure and vacuum procedure and the 
use of zinc chloride and zinc meta arsenite, the 
latter preparation being a patented preservative. 
When treated with this process lumber be- 
comes impervious to attacks of termites, of 
white ants and of wood destroying fungi. The 
preparation is colorless and does not affect 
paints, and wood so treated is a non-conductor 
of electricity. 


sented by the gavel after their long service in 
the roof structure of the executive mansion, 
when removed were found to be in perfect con- 
dition. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, believing that this was one of the 
most convincing examples of the lasting quali- 
ties of lumber, purchased the timbers and 
turned out a number of gavels in view of their 
historical interest. 

The gavel, which was presented to the retail 
division of the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club, was 
decorated with an engraved silver plate, read- 
ing as follows: “Certified by centuries Long- 
leaf yellow pine after 112 years’ service in the 
White House roof—1815-1927.” 

Following Mr. Gauen’s acceptance, Mr. Peavy 
and Mr. Sheppard addressed the retail dealers 
on modern methods of lumber merchandising 
as being carried out by the Southern Pine 
Association. Each speaker stressed the impor- 
tance of grade-marking lumber as a protection 
for the public and an advanced feature of lum- 
ber merchandising. 

*eaeaeaeaeaaeaaaan 

TAKING the other fellow’s dust is better than 

“To dust returneth.” 
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The Great Farm Woman Revolt 


[Continued From Front Page] 


wind was northeast. She dwelt with bitterness on the 
half frozen slop bucket at the back step. She recalled 
with all too much realism the mephitic aroma of stable 
boots, changed beside the kitchen stove. She included in 
her Hymn of Hate such things as cold bedrooms, the living 
room where the flowers always froze, the outdoor toilet, 
the lack of laundry rooms and equipment, the coal house 
to which she had to flounder through snow drifts and a 
dozen other items. 

Finally in desperation I told her she should have a new 
house. She received this suggestion with interest and 
asked questions. I showed her a plan that she said was 
beautiful and just what she wanted. Presently I came 
out of a half doze with a start and heard her asking the 
cost. I murmured $15,000. I shall not soon forget that 
next five minutes. I shall spare you most of the bitter 
speech that crashed through my brain fog like a machine 
gun barrage. Where did I think she could get that much 
money? Was this what my much-advertised service 
meant? I was a broken reed, a whited sepulcher. Farm 
women asked for bread, and I showed them an unattain- 
able feast. Merchants such as | were the stupid enslavers 
of women, the enemies of little children, the vandals who 
ruined country home life. She commanded me to remem- 
ber these things when my just punishment overtook me. 

I decided the woman was crazy and may have said 
something to that effect. By the time 
she left | was so shattered that, to re- 
store my spirits, I droye out and sold 
her husband a grain elevator for $1,500. 

Soon after that, disquieting rumors 
began to float about. On the same 
day every rural lumberman in the 
country had been visited by one or 
more farm women. Stories of strange 
revolutionary organizations among 
country women began to drift in. 
Such names were whispered about as 
“The Serfs of the Slop Pail,” “The 


Shivering Sisterhood,” “The Coal 
Sucket Brigade,’ “The  It’s-Good- 
Enough-for-Mother League,” “The 


Let’s-Live-in-the N ew - Hog - House 
Lodge,” “The Snuffling Children’s 
Pneumonia Band,” and others. I de- 
cided that country women were congenitally queer. 

And then fateful 1931! 

It was then, as we know to our sorrow, that country 
women abandoned the farms in a body! 

I do not need to recite the story of the ensuing crash. 
The early ribald laughter turned to fear. The threats, the 
pleas, the dismay, the farm work at a standstill, the busi- 
ness distress of merchants; we remember it too well. The 
panic spread quickly to the cities; for these farm women, 
inured to hardship, took over the jobs of city workmen. 
I remember well seeing the wife of one of my customers 
stoking a furnace in a factory. When I spoke sympatheti- 
cally of her hard work she laughed. “I don’t have to 
carry this coal in through a snow drift, do 1?” she asked. 
“This job is soft.” 

Then I went to see Mrs. Caroline Nation Barnstable, 
the famous President-General of the United Country 
Women. She was washing dishes in a big hotel. I was 
a little apprehensive, remembering our former encounter, 
but I expressed careful surprise over her hard and lowly 
lot. She Tooked at me appraisingly and invited me into 
the kitchen. “In the first place,” she said, “this kitchen 
is warm. In the second place, it’s well lighted. In the 
third place, there’s hot water at the turn of a tap. In the 
fourth place, there’s every device for making work easy. 





In the fifth place, I work eight hours and I’m through. 
My only wonder is how long this thing’s been going on. 
I should have come years ago.” 

After that I went to see Barnstable; and the poor fel- 
low’s plight wrung my heart. He had tried to carry on 
alone, but he couldn’t do it. Then he had gone to the 
city and hired a housekeeper; a young woman who had 
driven an ambulance in the World War. She was a strong- 
minded person; entirely too strong-minded for poor 
Barnstable. After two days in the house she had told 
him that with all the modern equipment in the barn, she'd 
do the farm work and he’d take care of the house or she’d 
leave. There was nothing else for it. Necessity taught 
him his duties, but his work was never done. When I 
arrived the young woman was making brutal fun of her 
employer because the biscuits had been raw in the center. 
In vain he tried to explain that the wind was northeast 
and the chimney wouldn’t draw. With a final heartless 
jest she lit a cigarette, got into the car and drove to town 
to see a movie, leaving Barnstable in tears with moun- 
tains of dishes to wash. He was carrying water in pails 
to put the laundry to soak when I left. 

Wherever there is a farm, ‘there you will find a lonely 
man trying to do housework with a broken-down plant 
that ceased to be modern when his mother wore pigtails. 
Many a farmer is taking a passionate interest in the possi- 
bilities of farm house improvement. The sad factor is 

that this story was not told him per- 

suasively by an alert lumber dealer be- 
fore the crisis came. 

Our yards are not profitable. True, 
our former customers are overwhelm- 
ingly interested in better homes. But to 
whom shall they talk? They remember 
that we showed neither initiative nor 
acumen about such things in the old 
days. They have no confidence in us. 

This is what I am doing. I have 
induced Mrs. Barnstable to manage 
my yard. She has worked out what 
she calls a unit farm survey of domes- 
tic engineering. Her plans include the 
introduction of factory efficiency, plus 
the arts of home-making; and she pro- 
poses to work these things out in col- 
laboration with each revolutionary who 

As I must learn this new business, I shall 
sy means 


will return home. 
for the time being serve as a truck driver. 
of this plan I hope to rebuild the country life of my com- 


munity. Otherwise I must either drift to the city and 
compete for a job in a labor market already captured by 
farm women, or I must take a position as housekeeper 
for some farmer in a hideously inefficient house of the pre- 
revolutionary period. Each alternative is more horrible 
than the other. In the present state of my health, which 
isn’t a bit better than Gene Tunney’s, either undertaking 
would soon break me down physically and morally. Be- 
fore the end of the week I’d commit a major crime and take 
happy refuge in one of our pleasant penitentiaries. 





Exports of apples in boxes from the United States and 
Canada this year have increased almost 400 percent over last 
year’s shipments, according to the Jan. 26 report of the Inter- 
national Apple Shippers’ Association. Exports to that date 
totaled 2,847,504 barrels and 7,922,671 boxes, compared with 
4,033,453 barrels and 1,699,035 boxes to the same date last 
year. For the week ended Jan. 26 the apple exports totaled 
110,641 barrels and 431,799 boxes. These figures indicate 
that the exporters are turning to boxes for the safe delivery 
of their apples. 
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Hoosiers Take Stock at the Annual Convention 


Alias “Bill Green”—Back to First Principles—Building Out of Surplus—- 
Organizing Building Credits—Something About Agricultural Change 


Hoosier dealers, at their annual meeting, 
were entertained and instructed by an 
amusing tour de force. A stranger ap- 
peared among them; a man whom no one 
seemed to know. He was a large, self- 
confident man, and in the first session when 
the subject of gross margins was under dis- 
cussion he stood up and said he was a new- 
comer who proposed to start a yard in a 
small town in the northern part of the 
State. According to his story he was a 
retired farmer with $14,000 to invest. He 
hadn’t come to the convention especially to 
get information but merely to see what 
Indiana lumbermen looked like, and he 
probably would not attend another conven- 
tion. As a farmer he had been content 
with 6 percent profit; and he had worked 
it out that he could pay the expense of 
doing business for another 6 percent, which 
would make his gross margin 12 percent. 
He didn’t believe in this co-operation stuff, 
and his motto in dealing with competitors 
was going to be, “Give "Em Hell.” And 
so on. 

The convention laughed. But at the same 
time interest went to a high pitch. Fifty 
men clamored for the floor. A hasty in- 
vestigation revealed that the stranger was 
registered as Bill Green, of Leroy; a small 
town near Crown Point, where Secretary 
Root lives. Bill got admonition, advice and 
cost information in hailstorms; both in the 
sessions and in private conversations. 


* * * * * 


Of course it was a frameup; and, read- 
ing about it here, you may say that you 
wouldn’t have been deceived. But the 
Hoosier dealers are as keen as they come, 
and they were deceived. “Bill Green” was 
L. C. Oberlies, of Lincoln, Neb., a success- 
ful lumberman of thirty-five years’ experi- 
ence, who had been brought to the Indian- 
apolis convention to make a speech. 


A Frame-Up With a Constructive 
Pur pose 


The idea of the hoax was originated by 
Secretary Root. He had planned the con- 
vention to be largely a meeting of informal 
discussions; a kind of thing at which the 
Hoosiers are adepts. But Secretary Root 
knew that to be completely efficient such 
a meeting sometimes needs special stimu- 
lus. It may drag for the simple reason that 
every one present agrees about the general 
principles involved, and under such circum- 
stances men hesitate to give their own ex- 
periences because their statements. will 
seem obvious. But if half a dozen men, all 
of whom agree on general principles, can 
be induced to tell their individual expe- 
riences, the variations in applying the prin- 
ciples will be highly valuable. It occurred 
to Mr. Root that if he could get some one 


to champion ‘business heresies and bad 
methods, this would stir up discussion. 
Mr. Oberlies, who is an effective speaker 
and a humorist of more than local reputa- 
tion, entered into the game with some 
reluctance; but once in he -.carried the 
thing through with skill. A few of the of- 
ficers were in the secret, but the great 
majority of dealers present were not. This 
department wandered from group to group 
between sessions and found that nearly 
every one was talking about Bill Green and 
his mistaken ideas. Time after time dur- 
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A number of years ago a farmer in Gunten, 
Germany, dug a well near his home and having 
no tron pipe handy made a pipe out of a young 
poplar tree, which he stuck in the ground over 
the well. The tree took root, growing to the 
size shown. Meanwhile the water keeps run- 
ning through the large trunk, never freezing in 
winter, and has become an object of great 
curiosity to tourists 


ing the convention Bill would stand up 
and throw in a few words that invariably 
set things off. 

«. oe * * ” 

It is safe to say that if there were any 
retailers present who were weak on sound 
principles they got a load of wholesome 
advice and information, all directed at this 
retired farmer. 

Mr. Oberlies made the last speech of the 
convention and, of course, came out from 
behind his disguise. It is safe to say that 
the visitors to this convention will not soon 
forget the little game. 

If one wishes to draw morals from the 
experience he may easily find several. In 


addition to its success in making men talk, ~ 


the thing it was especially designed to do, 
it indicates the value of reverting from 
time to time to basic principles. Review- 
ing them does more than explode obviously 
unsound practices. It often clears up in- 
distinct shades of policy that have proved 
elusive and hard to evaluate. Probably 
“Bill Green” by making bald statements 
of unsound principles did the Hoosiers the 
greatest service within his power. He in- 
duced them to think why they do business 
as they do. 
4 * * * * 

A. W. Voorhees, of Logansport, Ind., told 
the Realm something about his methods 
of building houses for sale. Building is 
not a major part of his business. In his 
city he does not think that speculative 
building is sound practice. When a lum- 
ber yard undertakes extensive building it 
is likely to fall into errors and to glut 
the market as well as strain its own credit. 
This strained credit is likely to force the 
builder into methods that are bad for him- 
self and for his community. 

Mr. Voorhees builds houses from time 
to time when conditions seem right. He 
builds them out of surplus and not with 
borrowed money, and thus he is able to 
sell his houses on contract instead of giv- 
ing a deed and plastering a mortgage onto 
the building. He also builds them when 
things are a little slack and when he can 
create business for good contractors. He 
also picks his prospects with more care 
than would be possible if he were pushing 
this part of his business to the limit. 


Thrift in Action 


“Some time ago,” he remarked, “a young 
married couple came to me and wanted 
a house. They had something saved but 
would need credit. I talked the matter 
over with them frankly and said I wanted 
to ask them some rather personal ques- 
tions. I told them that two things usually 
are at the bottom of unpaid bills; sickness 
and a thriftless spirit. They soon con- 
vinced me that they were good prospects. 
Both were in splendid health and in fact 
had never been sick. Both were employed. 
They did not own a car and did not expect 
to buy one until they had taken care of 
their house. I asked the girl if she would 
promise to keep her salaried job for a 
year, and she said she’d promise to keep 
it two years. I built the house for them, 
a modest but sufficient structure, and they 
paid out on it without a hitch. Our rela- 
tions were very friendly; and I was very 
much pleased when several years later they 
took the trouble to come around to my 
office to show me as pretty a baby as you'd 
want to see.” 

7 * _ * 


While Mr. Voorhees is very careful in 
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picking prospects for credit, he is of the 
opinion that the building credits of the 
country aré not as well organized as they 
should be. It is not his idea that credits 
should be made easy for poor risks, but 
he thinks that many good risks are put 
to needless trouble and inconvenience and 
even sometimes to humiliation. 


A Proposed Lumbermen’s Bank 


“[T have the idea,” he stated,: “that if 
the lumber retailers of the country would 
do it they could rather easily go a long 
way toward systematizing building credits. 
If dealers would pay in $10 a week, accord- 
ing to the methods used by the building 
and loan, within five years we could have a 
$100,000,000 lumbermen’s bank organized to 
take care of building loans. This would do 
more than offer building credit; it would 
also induce local banks to revise their 
methods and to be less reluctant and ar- 
bitrary about the building loans they are 
asked to give. ¥ 

“We've all seen something of the sort 
happen in other fields. Some of the big 
automobile corporations have their own 
finance departments. One result of such 
organizations is this: If a person of ordi- 
nary credit rating wants to buy a car and 
has a couple of hundred dollars to pay down, 
he can get the rest by going to almost any 
bank where he is known and by giving 
a claim on the car. The banker says to 
himself, ‘If I don’t do it they'll get the 
money through the finance corporation any- 
way. If the finance corporation can do it, 
I can.’ So the bank credit for buying auto- 
mobiles is easier and better systematized 
than is bank credit for building homes. I 
don’t want to make building loans easy in 
the sense of making them haphazard and 
unsafe. But I’m sure they could be made 
easier and safer by a better system. This 
lumbermen’s bank would be a way to do it.” 


* * * * = 


This department found, as it expected to 
do, that Indiana dealers'are interested in 
the state of farming and its alleged depres- 
sion. While much difference of opinion ex- 
ists about this matter, few people are ready 


now, as they were ready a few years ago, 


to say that there is no such thing. Prob- 
ably “farm depression” is a little mislead- 
ing, since it suggests some inaccurate im- 
pressions about the situation. It suggests 
to some people, for instance, that the whole 
matter is one of market levels; and that if 
prices were jacked up a bit all would be 
well. 


Guiding the “Agricultural Revolution” 


But it is becoming clear that the ex- 
planation is not so simple. Like almost 
every other business in the post-war period, 
farming is going through a process of 
change that is little short of a revolution. 
It is a matter of methods as well as of 
markets. Farm credits are overburdened 
and more are needed. But it will not do 
merely to extend the credits without im- 
proving the uses to which credits are put. 

H. M. See, of See & Son, Macy, Ind., men- 
tioned some of these changes. He is not 
at all alarmed by the fact that country 
population is shrinking. Much of this 
shrinkage, he thinks, is not in farm families 
but in farm hands whose places are being 
taken by machinery. This does not explain 
the whole matter, for in his community, for 
instance, there has been some consolida- 
tion of farms. He mentioned one farmer 


who has bought adjoining land and now 
has four complete sets of farm buildings of 
which he is using but two. This man plans 
to tear down or to move some of these 
buildings and to consolidate his stock feed- 
ing at the home place and to use the out- 
lying farms for the production of feed. But 
in any event whatever shrinkage of country 
population there is has not decreased the 
production of food. The place of the extra 
hands has been taken by machinery or by 
improved methods. Farm income as a 
whole has not been decreased by the mi- 
gration to cities, and the new methods will 
require as much investment in buildings as 
the old. If there should not be so many 
houses, those that are built will be better. 
Better barns will be built. 


“I don’t see,” he said, “how the earlier 
proposals for new credit offered on a big 
scale help out. If this credit is to justify 
itself it’ll have to be used in different ways. 
Under the old methods the farmers got 
more credit than they could carry, and un- 
less some changes are brought about the 











The recent acquisition by the Congressional 
Library at Washington of 317 volumes of 
Tibetan classics brings to light one of the most 
novel “literary” uses of walnut yet discovered, 
for these books are printed, a single page at a 
time, from type carved by hand upon blocks of 
walnut. Photograph shows the offical librarian 
of Choni Lamasery standing beside shelves con- 
taining the printing blocks made of wood. Four 
buildings are required to house the blocks for 
the 317 volumes. Photo copyrighted by Na- 
tional Geographic Society 


new credits would simply be an extra bur- 
den upon people who can’t pay their old 
debts. 

“It’s curious the way these things, espe- 
cially this indefinite matter we call dis- 
couragement, work out. A farmer’s meth- 
ods are slack, and he makes little if any- 
thing above cost. He doesn’t know how 
to be efficient, and if he were told how 
he’d find it hard to change his ways. It 
takes some margin of profit and surplus to 
be efficient. Of course additional credits 
would allow him to get the machinery and 
buildings needed, but in addition to this 


he’d need both the knowledge and the will 
to be thrifty. Without this knowledge and 
will, additional credit would merely carry 
him on a little longer and make his final 
crash that much worse. 


Pulling the Farms Out of the Fire 


“A good many of our farmers are capa- 
ble, and those are the fellows who will 
pull farming out of the fire. But even they 
are in need of better ideas. I’ve been 
much interested in supervised farming, and 
in several places a beginning has been 
made. I believe it was an Illinois bank 
that started one of these movements. It 
had some farms on its hands and so hired 
a man to supervise them. Later this serv- 
ice of supervision was extended to farm 
owners who wished to take it on, and a flat 
fee per acre was charged. Still other meth- 
ods, such as a share of the profits, are 
being tried. But apparently the basis of 
the idea is two-fold. First, a trained man- 
ager has control; and, second, the owner 
agrees to put back all the earnings of the 
farm for two or three years into the im- 
provement of the farm. 

“These things are likely to have consid- 
erable effect upon the business of farming. 
Neighbors who still manage their own 
farms will observe these things; and if the 
results are good these men will copy the 
methods. Intelligent men can usually make 
good use of some additional credits; and 
that’s the reason I think additional farm 
credits ought to be based upon new and 
sounder methods.” 

Mr. See is himself undertaking a com- 
bination of experiment and investment. 
Some time ago he bought a run-down farm 
and is carefully building it up. He be- 
lieves that this will be financially profit- 
able in time, and he hopes that his under- 
taking will induce neighboring farmers to 
try some of the newer methods. Local 
agriculture is of great importance to his 
lumber business, both directly and indi- 
rectly. Prosperous farmers buy lumber, 
and prosperous farmers make a prosperous 
town, which in its turn buys lumber. 


* * * * * 


The dealers: of Logansport have: for some 
time been joining in various co-operative 
enterprises with success and mutual sat- 
isfaction. They began years ago to pool 
orders for various slow-moving items and 
those carried in small quantities, in order 
to have the advantage of full-car prices 
and rates. They have done much co-opera- 
tive advertising for the general purpose of 
fostering the building idea and of teaching 
the community useful principles of building. 


Motion Pictures as Business Builders 


Recently they have been using motion 
pictures for this purpose; not merely slides 
thrown on the screen between shows but 
real movies, particularly to carry the mes- 
sage of remodeling. All of this joint ad- 
vertising carries a statement to the effect 
that information about these things can be 
gotten from the Logansport lumber deal- 
ers, who guarantee quality, service and 
prices. This statement about prices has its 
limitations, for the Logansport dealers are 
not carrying the practice to the point where 
they allow outside competition to set their 
prices. Within limits, they’ll endeavor to 
meet outside prices. This is based upon 
the belief that they can buy as carefully 
as any dealer can and that local deliveries 
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are cheaper than deliveries from outside 
points. 

But they do not guarantee to meet out- 
siders’ mistakes, either in judgment or in 
figuring prices. Recently a bill came up 
in which an outsider made a price some- 
thing like $100 under cost. The Logansport 
dealers told the customer the facts and 
told him by all means to buy at that price. 

2 & kh @ “ 

Our good friend Walter Crim, of Salem, 
Ind., has taken on a new business. It can 
hardly be called a sideline, and yet as we 
know Mr. Crim we are sure he will make 
it at least indirectly a department of his 
lumber business. 

He has bought one of the newspapers in 
his little city. Mr. Crim has long been a 
capable advertiser, and one of his great 
objectives in all his business undertakings 
has been the sound upbuilding of Salem 
and the county. He is one of the most 


consistent and thorough community build- 
ers of our acquaintance, and he undoubt- 
edly will make effective use of his news- 
paper for this purpose. Mr. Crim and his 
family are all experienced and trained news- 
paper people; and for the time being, at 
least, the new undertaking will be a family 
project. 

Mr. Crim was much interested in the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion motion picture, “The Transformation.” 
He made plans at the Indiana convention 
to secure this film and to show it in Salem. 
His plan involves inviting several thou- 
sands of people, including of course the 
pupils of the schools, to the various show- 
ings of the film. 


Dealers to Stage Building Show 


Nites, Onto, Feb. 11—The lumber dealers 
and other business firms of this city are plan- 


‘ning to put on quite an elaborate building show 





in commemoration of Better Homes Week, Feb, 
18 to 23. George Alexander, of the Niles Lum- 
ber Co., and a director of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, is active in promot- 
ing the affair, and has been successful in getting 
some very fine exhibits lined up. A representa- 
tive of the Ohio association will be present to 
help conduct an educational campaign along tne 
lines of better homes. 

Two very interesting films will be shown 
under the auspices of the Niles Lumber Co,, 
one entitled “From Tree to Trade,” and the 
other “Lumbering in the Pacific Northwest.” 
These films show the processes of lumber pro- 
duction and are highly educational. 

The only restriction placed on exhibits by the 
dealers is that no children under 16 years of 
age will be allowed to enter unless accompanied 
by parents or other adults. 

The lumber firms participating in the show 
include the Niles Lumber Co., the Western Re- 
serve Lumber Co. and the Central Lumber & 
Supply Co. 








THE YARD MANAGER SPEAKS 








| This department is intended to be a sort of open forum, 
wherein retail yard managers, assistants and other yard em- 
ployees may exchange experiences and opinions, to the benefit 
The editors of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have been 
much gratified by the interest shown, and the ready co-opera- 
tion in the form of short articles, letters and comment con- 
tributed by yard managers and employees. 


of all. 


It is with much interest that 1 have 
read the comments from yard managers, 
assistant yard managers etc. appearing in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Being decidedly new in the business 
and young both in experience and age, 
personally I have until now refrained 
from giving any of my viewpoints rela- 
tive to lumber vard management. How- 
ever, I must confess that I am so en- 
thused over these articles that I must get 
a word or two to you and the readers 
of your most excellent publication. 
Thanks to both Mr. Henry Kilmer and 
Mr. Lorenz Kilmer, general manager 
and assistant general manager, re- 
spectively, of our organization, I have 
been trained to know and carry out 
many of the practices that have been de- 
scribed in these articles as essential in 
order to successfully manage a lumber 
yard. 

Without a doubt we all know and be- 
lieve that well-planned, profit-making 
deliveries; conservative business prac- 
tices; a thorough knowledge of the cus- 
tomer and his financial standing; care- 
ful inspection of merchandise at arrival 
in order that claims may be made if 
there be any inferior or below-grade 
products; careful buying of lumber so 
as to get a good turnover ; and good com- 
monsense judgment in making credits to 
customers for merchandise, returned 
which is claimed to be below grade, are 
all practices which serve to keep costs 
and operating expenses at a minimum, 
thereby increasing the net profit of the 
yard. 


to it yourself? 


If you find this de- 


It is apparent that most lumbermen 
agree that the easiest way to increase 
profitable sales is to be able to make the 
customer desire the product you are hop- 
ing to sell him. If he has sufficient 
knowledge and desire for your goods he 
will buy them regardless of price com- 
petition. In order to successfully bring 
this about the salesman and manager 
must know their goods from “A to Z.” 

Prompt deliveries; promises that are 
always kept; pleasant and friendly per- 
sonnel of all concerned about the vard; 
clean-cut, forward and honest business 
methods, together with the above prac- 
tices, will make a retail lumber yard a 
very good and profitable business for the 
reason ‘that these things will serve to 
bring new customers to the yard and 
bind the “old reliables” firmer and closer 
to you. 

In my estimation, all of the above 
methods are essential in conducting a 
good, profitable business, but at present 
my thoughts turn to the subject of reach- 
ing out for more and better business. 
By this I do not mean working our com- 
petitor’s field, as‘I am a strong believer in 
the idea that there is lots of business in 
our own back yard which should be cre- 
ated and sold. In this day and age com- 
peting with the radio, automobile etc. 
with their easy time payment plans, loud 
advertisements to the public and forcible 
sales tactics, we certainly must use ef- 
fective methods to increase the public’s 
desire for homes, not houses. In other 
words, we must create a desire in the 
hearts of our people for attractive, upto- 


partment interesting and helpful, why not contribute something 
Your experiences and opinions will be just as 
interesting to the other fellow as his are to you. 
honor this week is given to the following excellent letter from 
Carl M. Blanken, manager of the Gordon Lumber Co.’s yard 
at Gibsonburg, Ohio, one of the younger members of the 
retail lumber, fraternity —Enitor. | 


The place of 


date, modern dwellings, or soon we will 
find our trade diverting more and more 
of their dollars to other things, such as 
radios, automobiles and other luxuries. 

When I think of the selling arguments 
before the buying public, surely the av- 
erage person has a personal satisfaction 
in owning his or her own home—a feeling 
of pride and independence. The question 
uppermost in my mind is, how many 
more people are there who would enjoy 
owning their own homes if we put the 
proposition to them face to face, and ex- 
plained how and why they should build 
a home, or modernize the old one? 

In my opinion, we should constantly 
keep before the buying public the fact 
that an investment in a home, or improve- 
ment of an old one, is one of the safest 
and best that any person can make. I[ 
am greatly pleased to say we are working 
toward that end, striving to impress this 
fact upon the minds of the people of our 
respective territories. We are doing this 
by means of advertising, including di- 
rect personal letters to our prospects to 
show our interest in their needs, at the 
same time suggesting improvements 
which we feel will be beneficial to them, 
and above all paving the way toward or 
breaking down the natural resistance of 
human nature to such a project. This, 


I believe, will give our salesmen a chance 
for personal solicitation work, which is 
the most essential. 

I am a firm believer in the work as 
above outlined, but would greatly appre- 
ciate reading thé views of other man- 
agers and assistant managers. 
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Build More Garages for “Homeless” Cars 


The accompanying illustration, from a photo- 
graph recently taken in a midwestern city, 
suggests in more than a whisper—in fact, fairly 
shouts—the fact that the need for garages, 
both public and private, is far from the satura- 
tion point, not only in that particular city, but 
in scores of others of which it is fairly typical 
in this respect. 

The heavy coating of snow seen on most of 
the automobiles in the picture indicates that 
they have stood overnight in front of the apart- 
ment buildings in which their owners reside. 
In other words, these car owners doubtless 
consider that they can afford to park their 
cars in the streets, because they figure that 
the cost of garaging their cars, whether kept 
in a public or a privately owned garage, prac- 
tically offsets the greater deterioration caused 
by exposure to the weather. Therefore, many 
car owners are following the line of least re- 
sistance, and parking their cars in front of 
their residences or some other convenient spot, 
much if not all of the time, or whenever they 
think they can get away with it. 

It is apparent that if the owners of the 
thousands of cars that are now sky-parked 


salesmen to pay monthly rental on garage space 
at their homes, and to always house their cars 
when traveling. No doubt other companies 
give their salesmen similar instructions. No 
one could imagine a big metropolitan cab com- 
pany permitting its cars to stand out in the 
open when not in service. They are kept in 
garages, because it pays to keep them in good 
condition. 

Even assuming that the cost of garaging a 
car and the deterioration caused by leaving it 
out are about a standoff—which assumption 
certainly is open to argument—there neverthe- 
less is plenty of sales talk for the lumber 
dealer promoting the building of garages. A 
repainting and re-nickeling job costs at least 
$100, which would pay garage charges for a 
long time. Frozen batteries, radiators and 
water jackets easily run the total up to more 
than the annual garage rent would come to. 

But even aside from the dollar-and-cents 
consideration, the automobile owner usually has 
some pride, and a new car rapidly assumes a 
run-down appearance when left unprotected. 
3esides, there is the annoyance of the difficulty 
of starting the car after a night out in the 





ness from public garage owners and operators, 
through co-operation with these interests to 
bring pressure to bear on the authorities to 
enforce the all-night parking ordinances where 
they exist, or to get such ordinances passed. 
In many of the larger cities there are or- 
dinances against permitting cars to stand out 
all night, even in front of the property owner’s 
residence, unless the lights are kept burning on 
both ends of the car. It is common knowledge 
that these ordinances are not enforced very 
strictly as a rule. 

It will be found that in most cities some at 
least of the public garage owners are real es- 
tate men, or real estate investors who are mem- 
bers of real estate boards. These real estate 
boards are well organized as a rule and have 
influence at the city hall. The lumber dealer 
seeking the co-operation of public garage own- 
ers would have in his favor the argument that 
the lumber dealers are interested in maintain- 
ing property values by making them productive 
of profit, Further, many of the public garage 
owners are seeking police patronage in con- 
nection with wrecks, tow-ins, stolen car recov- 
eries and the like, and these public garage 








THE SNOW COVERED CARS BEAR WITNESS TO THE PREVALENCE OF OVERNIGHT STREET PARKING 


could be induced to garage them when not 
in use, there would be a tremendous increase 
in the requirements for garage space, neces- 
sitating the building or enlarging of public 
garages in every city, and the construction of 
thousands of individual garages. It is needless 
to point out the great increase in consumption 
of lumber for garage purposes that would re- 
sult from such action. 

There are two lines of approach to the prob- 
lem of influencing car owners either to build 
the individual garages that they really should 
have, or else to keep their cars in the public 
garages. In either case the result would be 
the same, as the influx of cars into the public 
garages would be so great as to compel the en- 
largement of ‘existing facilities.. 

One of these lines of approach is that of 
education—showing the owners that they can 
not afford to sustain the deterioration caused 
by exposure. A telling argument is the fact 
that owners of large fleets of automobiles al- 
ways. properly house them. Firms which own 
the cars driven by their salesmen on the road 
always instruct them to put the car under 
shelter. An instance, known to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, which probably is typical, is that 
of a large lumber company which instructs its 


cold. The hazard of loss of accessories by 
theft is another consideration. Beyond all this 
there is an intangible argument of value to 
the lumber dealer in the fact that if the auto- 
mobile owner once realizes the cost of upkeep 
or depreciation of his car, he is more likely 
to give closer consideration to having a home 
of his own where he can have his own garage. 

The present winter has been and still is an 
exceptionally severe one over much of the coun- 
try, both as regards extreme temperatures and 
heavy snowfalls. Therefore, the car owner 
who has been endeavoring to worry through 
the winter without a garage, and has suffered 
all the annoyances of such a course, ought to 
be in a receptive frame of mind for consider- 
ing the garage proposition. Hundreds of car 
owners are saying “Never again!” 

Even though a horiie-owner may have a one- 
car garage for his own use, it would pay him 
to double its capacity and rent the extra space 
to some nearby apartment dweller. In other 
cases, instead of building a one-car garage, the 
home owner should be made to see the advan- 
tage of building a two-car structure, and re- 
ceiving a monthly revenue therefrom. 

Equally if not more important to the lumber 
retailer are the possibilities for increased busi- 


operators can do more to stimulate the police 
activity than can the lumber dealer who seldom 
comes in contact with the police. There are 
a number of angles to this co-operation be- 
tween lumber dealers and garage operators 
that will suggest themselves as the subject is 
considered. 

To sum up the whole matter, every car that 
is left standing on the street over night or, for 
that matter, that is parked in the back of the 
owner’s own lot, represents a potential market 
for lumber that ought to be industriously cul- 
tivated. While it is of course advisable to en- 
courage the building of individual garages 
wherever car owners can be induced to do so, 
the other fact also is to be kept in mind that, 
from the viewpoint of the consumption of lum- 
ber and other building materials, the next best 
thing is to make car owners see the desirability 
of sheltering these “homeless” cars in public 
garages, thereby increasing the requirements 
for space to the point that would require new 
buildings and enlargements. 

“Every Car in a Garage,” would not be a 
bad slogan, or objective, for retail lumber 
dealers during the coming year. A concerted 
drive along this line should result in largely 
increased outlet for lumber. 
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KEEPING YARD MEN’ BUSY 


A Dozen Ways That Produce Profits or 
Improve Service 


A yardman’s value to a lumber company is 
measured by the knowledge he has of the 
business, according to P. L. Conklin, secretary- 
treasurer of the Platte Valley Lumber Co., 
Sterling, Colo. A man not familiar with a 
lumber yard, or the lumber business, does not 
entirely earn his salary; therefore, it costs 
good money to break new yard men in. If 
a company must break new yard employees in 
each spring, it means an annual loss. 

ew companies operating in small towns 
have enough work in the sheds alone to keep 
more than one man busy during the winter 
months in a relatively cold country, Mr. Conk- 
lin has found; This condition presents the 
problem—how can the loss entailed by releas- 
ing yardmen in fall and breaking in new ones 
in the spring be overcome? 

The Platte Valley Lumber Co. does it by 
keeping its full yardmen staff the year around, 
and giving them enough work to earn their 
salaries as well as a profit for the company. 

The work which these men do is divided into 
two classes: That which results in direct progt, 
and that which adds to the value of thé ‘com- 
pany’s property or which speeds up its service. 
The profit producing activities are of special 
interest, because at least some of them are 
adaptable to most localities: 

This company’s location in a beet farming 
and cattle raising country enables it to do a 
good business in pumps. By pushing this line 
when others are slack, it creates a necessity for 
some one to install them. The yard foreman 
is an experienced pipe fitter and has made a 
study of pumps, consequently this department is 
under his supervision, and helps to keep him 
busy the year round. The company also ad- 
vertises the fact that it maintains a pump serv- 
ice department. 

In addition to pumps, the company also han- 
dles windmills. The yardmen are used to 
maintain a windmill service department. 

Many farmers and ranchers prefer wooden 
towers to steel. The company often induces 
them to let the yardmen build the towers dur- 
ing slack time which can be done at a saving. 

A yardman who is a carpenter can be kept 
more or less busy by advertising the fact that 
the company is able to do any minor interior 
or exterior repairs or small remodeling jobs 
for the home owner. 

Last year the Platte Valley yardmen built 
2,000 sheep feeding panels during winter 
months. These were all ordered by sheep 
raisers, as a result of advertising and personal 
solicitation by the company. In addition they 
also build feed boxes, troughs, and feed racks 
for cattlemen and farmers. This _ business 
proved highly remunerative for the company. 

Most small town lumber companies in the 
colder regions handle coal during winter 
months. The Platte Valley Lumber Co. uses 
its yardmen to unload railroad cars and load 
the trucks. They have found that yardmen 
are willing to work at most any occupation 
which insures them a year-round job. 

According to Mr. Conklin, glass is the most 
profitable item in a lumber yard relative to 
the amount invested. One of the yardmen is 
a proficient glazier, and the company helps to 
keep him busy by advertising that if people 
will bring sash, in which the glass has been 
broken, to the yard they will ‘e re-glazed for 

twenty-five cents, plus cost of the glass. When 


it is impossible for the sash to be removed, 
the man is sent out to put the glass in, but 
the charge for labor then of course is higher. 

A yardman who can meet the public can in- 
crease his company’s coal business by canvass- 
ing the town when there is nothing else for 
him to do. 

It goes without saying that yardmen who are 
kept busy in most of the above ways must 
be handy with tools. When a new man is to 
be employed, the fellow who is mechanically in- 
clined should be favored, everything else be- 
ing equal. “A man who does not know a saw 
from a drawknife has no business in a lum- 
ber yard, anyway,” said Mr. Conklin. 

There are many things that can be done 
around a lumber yard during slack periods 
which will add to the company’s service, and 
to the attractiveness of the buildings and the 
value of the property. 

Painting, repairing bins, sheds, roofs, and 
tools are things that progressive lumber yards 
can not overlook. Re-arranging merchandise 
so that it can be handled quicker in the rush 
season should not be slighted, especially if the 
previous season has disclosed the fact that 
service was slowed down because stock was 


not properly located and arranged. New sheds 
and bins are often necessary to take care of 
increasing business. 

With these various ways The Platte Valley 
Lumber Co. does not have very much trouble 
in keeping three and four men busy the year 
round. This policy not only saves the loss of 
breaking in new men each season, but also has 
proven a source of additional revenue. 


Line-Yard Company Elects Officers 


OskaLoosa, Iowa, Feb. 11.—Continued ex- 
pansion of the Hawkeye Lumber Co. chain of 
retail yards, which now numbers 31, extending 
across the State from the Mississippi to the 
Missouri, was authorized by the directors of 
the company at their annual meeting. The com- 
pany recently added a Winterset yard to the 
chain, and under its present plans will make 
further additions during the year. Officers of 
the company were elected as follows: Ralph H. 
Burnside, Portland, Ore., president; (the other 
officers are residents of this city) : C. M. Porter, 
vice president and general manager; H. S. 
Howard, treasurer; I. C. Johnson, secretary; 
Rex V. Porter, general manager. 








without incurring any danger. 





This Week’s 


Simple Device Reduces Unloading Costs 


The illustrations herewith show a convenient adjustable platform which 
the Palmetier & Abell Lumber Co., Waukesha, Wis., uses around its 
shed in order to facilitate the loading of 
lumber into or from the bins. Every post in 
the shed has stout iron “eyes” inserted at 
about three-foot intervals from the ground 
to the top. The 
platform, as will be 
seen from the illus- 
tration, is sup- 
ported by horizon- 
tal bars ending 
with hooks, which 
are inserted in the 
eyes, while the tips 
of the braces are in- 
serted in the eyes 
immediately below. 
A pair of stout or- 
dinary hinges 
forms a joint be- 
tween the horizon- 
tal bars and the 
braces. These plat- 
forms are very 
sturdy and work- 
men can use them 
They are 
adjustable to any height demanded by the 
size of the pile and are a distinct conveni- 
ence. To reach them a ladder is used. The 
horizor.tal pieces are 2x6 and the braces are 2x4. The company finds 
that by the use of this device its unloading cost has been reduced to 65 
cents per thousand, which it considers a very low cost. 


Timely Tip 
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MUST ADOPT MODERN IDEAS 


New Era Demands New Methods—Warns 
of Menace to Line-Yards 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 11.—The line 
yard man who is grumbling about present-day 
conditions is in the position of a chronic pes- 
simist—“a blind man in a dark room looking 
for a black cat that isn’t there,” L. E. Streater, 
president of the L. E. Streater Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, told members of the Twin City 
Hoo-Hoo Club at their meeting last Thursday. 

We all know conditions have changed greatly 
since war days, Mr. Streater said. Well do I 
remember, when I was 16 years old, how a 
competitor tried to drive my dad out of the 
line-yard business by underselling him. He 
told father that “nowadays the big fish eat 
the little fish.” Well, father was a fighter, 
and he wasn’t eaten. The last I heard of his 
competitor the latter was trying to raise 
chickens on a little ranch somewhere in the 
West. That spirit of freezing out the little 
fellow has disappeared now. 

The line-yard business thrived and paid good 
profits until the period following the war. 
New railroads were being built and towns 
were rising along the rights-of-way. Most 
of the line-yard men merely compounded in- 
terest by quick turnover—10, 15 or even 20 
percent. ° 

But all that has changed. Our expenses 
have doubled during the last 12 years. We 
have doubled our managers’ salaries, and the 
employees are much better paid. This extra 
expense never has .been passed on to the 
public. 

Along about 1921 we began to wake up to 
the fact that we weren’t making anything. 
Some of us were losing. Some just howled 
about it and others began to cast about for 
new methods and modern ideas. We were 
no worse off than many other lines. There 
was a great deal of overproduction and fall- 
ing off in demand. But the line-yard man 
who has kept awake and attempted to do 
something to remedy the situation is making 
money today. 

We are trying, for one thing, to organize 
some sort of finance company that will enable 
farmers to build new homes and modernize 
old ones. There is no precedent for such a 
movement, but we’re confident we can work 
out some solution. We can’t go at it as an 
auto dealer does, because if installments on 
the cars he sells aren’t paid promptly he can 
just resell. However, we must meet auto and 
radio competition, and I’m sure we’re on our 
way toward doing it. 

Mr. Streater warned of the danger to line 
yards lurking in a bill recently introduced in 
the Minnesota legislature. The measure, aimed 
at chain stores, would involve a system_of 
license charges and gross sales taxes. For 
instance, Mr. Streater explained, a tax of one- 
half of one percent would be levied on the 
first $100,000 in annual gross sales. Sales of 
more than a million dollars annually would be 
taxed at the rate of 3 percent. 

Units in a chain of from two to five units 
would be taxed $50 each for a license, and for 
more units the tax would be increased so 
that the line of between eleven and twenty units 
would be forced to pay a charge of $150 for 
each yard. A line of more than twenty units 
would be assessed $200 a yard. 

“This is a dangerous piece of legislation,” 
Mr. Streater declared. “The line-yard com- 
panies would be hit hard and we probably 
would be put out of business. The same would 
apply to coal dealers. We don’t fear compe- 
tition. If a mail order house can serve our 
customers better than we can, more power to 
them. ; 

“Aside from the possibility of this legislation 
nothing stands in the way of a prosperous 
year. Crops were good and the farmers are 
liquidating. The market is strong, and whole- 
salers and millmen have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this prosperity. If we all work in 
1929 we'll enjoy the measure of success we're 
all entitled to.” 

R. A. Nelson, of the Wood-Nelson Co., 
Minneapolis,. urged a larger attendance at the 
club meetings, where round-table talks are 
held on alternate Wednesday evenings. He an- 


nounced the subject of the next discussion as 
“What Are the Ethics of Lumber Buying?” 

T. T. Jones, head of the T. T. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., and president of the club, presided at 
the meeting, which was held in the Flame room 
of the Hotel Radisson. 


GETS READERS’ ATTENTION 


Retailer’s Weekly Column Proves to Be 
Popular Feature 


“I have been reading the American 
Lumberman for a good many years 
and find it more interesting and help- 
ful now than ever before.” 


The above extract from a letter just received 
from V. W. Gardner of Pool-Gardner Lumber 
Co., Hillsboro, Ore., is printed in bold type, 
not because of the complimentary reference to 


this publication but to emphasize the fact that- 


the readers who find the paper “helpful” in 
their business are the ones who make use of 
the ideas presented from week to week. 

Mr. Gardner not only reads his trade paper 
but uses it. With his letter he encloses several 
specimens of an advertising feature which he 
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“Splinters” 
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There once was a man not unique 

Who imagined himself quite a 
shique, 

But the girls didn’t fall 

For the fellow at all— 

For he made but twenty a wique. 


The Pool-Gardner Lbr. Co. is 
“unique” as a ‘lumber store; a 
“shique” in number of satisfied *cus- 
tomers, because it doesn’t take all 
“dique” to get action on your or- 
ders. Our two trucks insure de- 
pendable service and our large stock 
of lumber, building materials, hard- 
ware and paint guarantee satisfac- 
tory dealing. 
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The activities of the 4-H club 
work were instructively and pleas- 
ingly set forth at the chamber of 
commerce luncheon Monday noon by 
O. M. Plummer. We also learned 


Pe Lyla! claims 


Reproduction of the major portion of a typical 
“Splinters” ad. The space used varies from 
10 to 12 inches, single column 


adapted from a suggestion made in these col- 
umns several months ago. Concerning same 
he writes as follows: 

“You may be interested to know what I 
have worked up out of the suggestion I got 
from one of the issues of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN last fall. 

“I believe this style of advertising is draw- 
ing more attention than a regular 2-column 
5-inch display advertisement would. Anyway, 
we have had some very favorable comments 
upon it. One man living ten miles from here 
said it ‘Splinters is the first thing I look for. 
I get a big kick out of it.’ 

“Like any other form of advertising we, of 
course, can not tell exactly how much business 


directly results from it, but we know that it is 
read. A college boy said recently that he read 
Splinters for the jokes. Another man, living 
twelve miles from here, when asked if he read 
Splinters, said: ‘You bet, and lots of others 
out there read it, too.’” 


Conference of Yard Managers 


Fort Dopce, Iowa, Feb. 11.—The Fullerton 
Lumber Co. was host to 40 of its managers in 
the Fort Dodge district at a three-day sales 
conference, opening Feb. 10 in the Wahkonsa 
hotel. Speakers at the gathering were James 
G. Fullerton, Jr., Minneapolis; A. E. Rundell, 
Minneapolis, treasurer of the Fullerton com- 
pany, and F. Sausman, Minneapolis. A 
theater party and a dinner meeting were fea- 
tures of the gathering. 


HOLD BIG BUILDING SHOW 


Nine Local Dealers Participate With 


Effective Display 


Canton, Ouro, Feb. 11.—With every phase 
of building construction represented, the most 
complete and successful builders’ show yet 
held in northeastern Ohio has been concluded 
here after eight days of record attendance. 
Manufacturers, jobbers, distributers and re- 
tailers of builders’ supplies, having more than 
sixty booth displays, made possible the annual 
Canton Building Show, sponsored by the Can- 
ton Builders’ Exchange. Attendance is es- 
timated to have exceeded 25,000. 

Every available foot of floor space at Land 
o’ Dance, Canton’s largest exposition hall, was 
taken up with exhibits, including that of a 
dozen retail lumber concerns, prominent in the 
lumber industry in the Canton area. In addi- 
tion to these were the leading builders’ supply 
houses, and a score of firms closely linked with 
them. 

Heading the executive committee in charge 
of this big undertaking was Harvey Loehr, 
of the Harvey Loehr Lumber Co. His asso- 
ciates on the committee were S. A. Whitmire, 
chairman; W. J. Weber, C. R. Baechel and 
Don P. Schmidt. t 


Outstanding at the show was the exhibit :of 


the Canton lumber dealers, nine leading ~firms 
combining their efforts in order to present a 
most interesting exhibit. In addition to show- 
ing the new types of homes, through minia- 
ture models and pictures, a motion picture 
showed how old, run-down homes can be mod- 
ernized at small expense. Representatives of 
the various firms were in constant attendance 
to explain what was necessary to make over 
the old style home, as well as to give estimates 
of what lumber will be required, and the cost. 

Lumber firms represented in the combined 
lumber exhibit were: Bachtel Lumber Co., 
Harvey Loehr Lumber Co., Mohler Lumber 
Co., W. H. Schneider Lumber & Storage Co., 
Walker Lumber Co., McKinley Lumber Co., 
City Lumber Co., Bartlett Lumber Co. and 
Hinkle Lumber Co. 

Lumber and builders’ supply firms report 
they obtained a very promising list of prospects 
and that the show was one of the best pub- 
licity media of the year. 


Keeping Name Before the Public 


Keeping one’s business before the public 
eye is good business. In the center of down- 
town Peoria, the second city in Illinois, is 
Court House Square, surrounded mostly by 
buildings of medium height. Some of the 
city’s progressive merchants have taken advan- 
tage of this fact by erecting on the roofs of 
these buildings billboards carrying their adver- 
tisements, easily seen and read across the 
square. Two lumbermen have also chosen this 
excellent means of keeping their names before 
the public. On one side of the square, on top 
of a 2-story building, is a large sign reading, 
“Lumber, Jacob Darst,” and just opposite on 
a 3-story building is another large sign, elec- 
trically lighted at night, saying “Mackemer for 
Lumber.” 
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New Model 


Retail lumber dealers and woodworkers who 
are familiar with the DeWalt “Wonder- 
Worker’—of which there are over 5,000 in use 
in all phases of woodworking—will be inter- 
ested to learn that the DeWalt Products Cor- 
poration, of Leola, Pa., has introduced the 
“DeWalt Junior” to meet the demand created 
by the success of the larger models. This 
latest model added to the DeWalt line of all- 
purpose electric woodworkers has, according to 
the manufacturer, an application as extensive 
as the varied use of lumber requires, render- 
ing it of service wherever lumber is cut. 

The new model incorporates the exclusive 
features of the “Wonder-Worker,” with bal- 
anced, guided power applied to the saw in all 
cutting positions, instant change from cross- 
cutting to ripping without stopping the motor, 
provided with accurate ripping gage and dials 





Woodworker 


for adjustment to any position. The modern 
principles combined in the DeWalt Junior sim- 
plifies any single cutting operation, and yet 
has available varied uses that can take the 
place of several machines, or render the equip- 
ment applicable to operations which are diffi- 
cult to handle. 

The universal motor of the DeWalt Junior 
operates from any cycle in either alternating 
or direct current by plugging into the nearest 
electric light socket. This individual machine 
will handle accurately, safely and profitably 
twenty-nine distinct cutting operations, includ- 
ing dadoing, routing, mitering, shaping, groov- 
ing, ploughing, rabbeting, mortising, etc. 

The mere attachment of the necessary cut- 
ting tool, which is accomplished in a minute, 
adapts the DeWalt Junior to another cutting 
job. The work moves fast whatever the cut- 


for Retailers 


ting operation, and all the work is handled 
from one side of the table, whether cross-cut- 
ting, ripping or shaping, and layout marks are 
always in plain view. With 12-inch combina- 
tion cross-cut and rip saw, which is standard 
equipment, the DeWalt Junior rips 2-inch 
stock at the rate of 20 lineal feet a minute. 
It is so speedy that it routes one rise and tread 
stringer in twelve minutes. 

Fitted on a wooden table, 29x59 inches, the 
machine complete weighs 235 pounds. It is 
compact and readily portable, and can be easily 
carried by two men to be set up on a pair of 
horses, or moved about on a small truck. An- 
other special feature of the DeWalt Junior is 
the roller bearing arm, producing ease in oper- 
ation. ‘Standard equipment includes adjustable 
guard which fits down to the work and gives 
positive protection to the operator. 


A few of the twenty-nine distinct cutting operations which can be accomplished on the DeWalt Junior woodworker; (left to right) 


The Elder Discusses Women in Business 


He Tells Dealer That the Ladies Loom Large in Selling Plans 


“There was something else I aimed to ask 
you about,” said the dealer from two towns 
away, ignoring the Elder’s effort to read his 
mail. “Oh yes. It’s that stuff we heard at 
the convention about women in business.” 

“All right,” said the Elder with a 
“what about women in business?” 

“I don’t just get it,” said the visitor. 

“Surely,” said the Elder, “you-ain’t one to 
say that a woman who can keep house with 
the apparatus that wore grandma out at middle 
age hasn't got the energy to do a little thing 
like running a business.” 

“That’s not just what I had in mind,” said 
the visitor. “A lot of women are running 
stores and lumber yards, so I know they can 
do it. It’s not that. It’s, well, doggone it, I 
don’t hardly know what I do mean.” 

“That ain’t abnormal for you,” said the 
Elder, “so I’m not worried. Shut your eyes 
a minute. I bet you think of something.” 

“T’ll think of something about you,” said the 
visitor crossly. “What I was saying is that 
I don’t get this hooey about the lumber~ busi- 
ness having to put on short skirts and have 
its face lifted, just because women are having 
a little to say about buying their own houses. 
They've always helped pick out their houses. 
I don’t object to changing my ways if that’s 
necessary, but something tells me that making 


sigh, 


beveling; cross-cutting; apron molding 


a beauty parlor out of a lumber office has its 
limitations.” 

“My boy,” said the Elder, “you’re not so 
dumb. I’ve been kind of timid in these mat- 
ters. The proponents of the sell-it-to-the-ladies 
idea have been so loud and have sounded so 
dangerous that I’ve kept prudently still. Of 
course there’s a measure of value in the idea, 
as there has always been. But if the new sales 
rooms and color displays and the rest of the 
modern bag of tricks have sales power, as I 
think they have, I’ll guess they’ve got power 
with Old Man Worser-Half, himself. 

“This blooey that the man of the family is 
a coarse-grained old coot who doesn’t know a 
rose bush from a handspike is a worn-out 
idea that may have been true once, but it ain’t 
now and it never was. You’ve seen a good 
many city clubs, designed by men for men. 
Broken-down old dumps, ain't they? Yeah; 
just the same as the White House. Take a 
slant at a new office building, where ninety- 
eight out of every hundred occupants of exec- 
utive rank are men; it’s terrible, ain’t it? No 
more sense of architectural values than you'll 
find in the Boston State House. Or wander 
out to an exclusive country club where the 
ladies are allowed on the links every other 
Tuesday forenoon. It’s a hovel, of course; 
one. of the kind that would make a Roman 





Emperor think the 
works had slipped and 
he’d gotten to Olympus 
in spite of his sins. No 
sir; when you assume 
that all appreciation of 
architectural and deco- 
rative values has been 
cornered by the fair 
sex, youre making 
more of an ass of yourself than nature intended. 

“Then there’s this idea that a house ought 
to be sold as a car is sold. Show the lady a 
color chart and a couple of draperies, and the 
thing is done. Well, maybe cars are sold that 
way. But you’ve got your work cut out to es- 
tablish the parallel between a car and a house. 
You can sell 500 people in a given city iden- 
tical cars. Try to sell 500 people identical 
houses. Customers take adequate+ engineering 
for granted in any standard car. Can they 
safely assume adequate engineering in any 
house? Not until the jerry-joiners cease from 
troubling and the speculative builders are at 
rest. You've got to sell a house on its engi- 
neering as well as its architectural and deco- 
rative qualities. It’s a distinct and individual! 
thing and not just another Ford. The average 














woman knows so much less about house engi- 
neering than the average man knows about 
color schemes, that if you leave out the ig- 
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noble, trodden-upon worm of a man you over- 
look one of your best bets. 

“Sure, I put color charts and panels of finish 
and albums of exterior and interior photo- 
graphs in my sales rooms. The ladies like 
them. But don’t forget this; the men like 
them, too, and know plenty about them. In 
my humble attempts to harness the Pegasus of 


Death Takes 


W. A. WIMSATT, pioneer lumber whole- 
saler of Washington, D. C., and widely known 
in the trade, died at his home in that city on 
Thursday, Feb. 7, following two operations. Mr. 
Wimsatt was 74 years old and was in. active 
charge of his business until his last -illness, 
though he had recently incorporated it and 
arranged affairs so that it would run along 
as usual under the direction of members of his 








THE LATE 
W. A. WIMSATT 


family. Details of his last illness, death and 
of the funeral services have not been received 
up to time of going to press. 

Mr. Wimsatt had conducted a lumber busi- 
ness on the same spot on the water front of 
Washington for fifty-eight years. He started 
work early in youth in that city as a coal 
weigher drawing $4 a week. As soon as he 
gathered up enough business experience and a 
little capital he formed a partnership with the 
late E. Kurtz Johnson, under name of Johnson 
& Wimsatt, conducting a commission lumber 
business, and that is the business which has 
grown into the present Johnson & Wimsatt, 
one of Washington’s largest concerns, which 
has had a large part in the city’s growth. Mr. 
Johnson died in the ’90’s, but the business has 
gone on under the’ same name and will con- 
tinue under that name. A story is told of 
how W. A. Wimsatt started that business. He 
went to a friend who knew his worth and 
ability and told him frankly that he had no 
security whatever, but needed $1,000 to start 
a lumber business. He got it, and several 
years later Mr. Wimsatt walked into the 
friend’s office and handed him $100,000, de- 
claring that the orginal loan had been worth 
even more than that to him. 


modern displays to the plow of the lumber 
business, I don’t overlook the men folks. 
They’re not so dense. And I’ve got to talk to 
them, if to anybody, about sound construction.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the dealer from 
two towns away. “I guess the ladies know 
what’s what in good looks and that stuff.” 

“I admire and respect the ladies,” said the 


eavy Toll in 


That story indicates the kind of man he 
was and the kind of friendship he had the 
faculty of forming. Absolute confidence in 
his ability and his integrity, and a warm regard 
were given him by all who were fortunate 
enough to know him well. 

Born within a stone’s throw of his office, 
which is located on the Washington channel of 
the Potomac, for many years Mr. Wimsatt 
maintained his city home less than a half mile 
from his place of business in what is known 
as “South Washington.” When he entered the 
lumber business the city was little more than a 
country town. He had a great part in build- 
ing it into the beautiful city of today. In addi- 
tion to the wholesale business the company op- 
erated a mill at Dover, N. C., which was de- 
stroyed by fire two years ago, and also operated 
a number of small mills through the Southeast, 
cutting softwood. Mr. Wimsatt owned about 
30,000 acres of cutover land around Newbern, 
N. C., and was developing a fine tobacco plan- 
tation on part of it. He also operated a farm 
near Washington and of late years had lived 
on it in the summer. He had an eight-hole 
golf course on this farm and his Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays were largely spent in 
playing there with his children, grandchildren 
and guests. 

Mr. Wimsatt was a hard worker and had a 
wide knowledge of all branches of the business. 
He was full of reminiscences of early Wash- 
ington days and frequently entertained visitors 
with accounts of old days in the lumber trade 
of the city. Many a young man in Washing- 
ton was helped along the road to success by 
Mr. Wimsatt, who was always ready to hold 
forth a helping hand to a promising youth. 
Sometimes he lost money by so doing, but more 
often he was repaid not alone in money but 
in seeing a friend climb up to success. 

He was the father of eight children, seven 
of whom grew to maturity. One son, William, 
who had gone into the busingss with his father, 
died two years ago, leaving several children. 
One of his sons is a flying officer in the Army. 
There are ten grandchildren. 

Mr. Wimsatt was a long-time friend of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and claimed the dis- 
tinction of having been among the first adver- 
tisers to take space in its columns. 


PAUL YOUNGBLOOD, of Detroit, Mich., 
died on Feb. 2 at his home in that city. Mr. 
Youngblood was formerly connected with the 
Payson-Smith Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and later with the Youngblood-Stone 
Lumber Co., wholesaler, of Detroit, which was 
dissolved last fall. Mr. Youngblood purchased 
the interest of his partner, H. J. Stone, in the 
business and continued under the same name. 
He is survived by a widow, one child, and a 
brother, T. E. Youngblood, who is connected 
with the Northwestern Hardwood Co., of Min- 
neapolis. 

SOLOMON CAIN, senior member of the firm 
of S. Cain & Co., dealers in lumber and build- 
ing materials at Wyaconda, Mo., died at his 
home in that place on Tuesday morning, Feb. 
5, after a brief illness. Mr. Cain was born 
near Waynesburg, Pa., Dec. 1, 1847. He was 
one of the pioneer business men of Wya- 
conda, having been continuously in the lum- 
ber business since 1891. He is survived by a 
widow, Mrs. Dora M. Cain, a daughter, Lulu 
D. Cain, and his son and partner, William H. 
Cain. 


Elder, “and they loom large in my selling 
plans; for lots of times when they’re wrong 
they can still get their way against the better 
judgment of their men. If you want to see 
some of these things proved, take a look at the 
mild man with the Christmas necktie that re- 
volts his very soul. He wears it because the 
wife gave it to him.” 


umber World 


FREDERICK C. DENKMANN, guiding 
hand of the Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann lum- 
ber and other industrial interests throughout 
the United States in the last two decades, car- 
rying on in a capable and successful manner 
the gigantic enterprises founded by his father, 
F, C. A. Denkmann and Frederick _Weyer- 
haeuser, died suddenly early on the evening of 
Feb. 10 in the library of his home, 625 Twenty- 
sixth Street, Rock Island, Ill. Heart disease 
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THE LATE 
FREDERICK C. DENKMANN 


caused his death. After spending the day as 
was his custom in his downtown office he re- 
turned home in happy mood but did not join 
the family at the dinner table. He spoke with 
his wife for a few minutes and then went into 
the library, where the body was found by mem- 
bers of the household shortly afterwards. 

Mr. Denkmann was the son of Frederick C. 
A. and Catherine Bloedel Denkmann, both na- 
tives of Germany, and was born March 25, 
1859, in Rock Island, in a house on the site of 
the present city library. At that time his 
father conducted a general store, his first busi- 
ness venture. Completing the public schools 
course in the city, he entered the University 
of Iowa, being graduated from the academic 
department in 1878 and two years later from 
the law college. The Weyerhaeuser & Denk- 
mann firm had been founded in 1860 and upon 
completion of his collegiate training he entered 
the firm, being actively identified with its de- 
velopment and so closely in touch with the 
program of his father and his partner that in 
1905 when the elder Denkmann died he suc- 
ceeded to his place and was at once recognized 
as the controlling factor in the great institution. 
Mr. Denkmann’s death is the first break in 
the family of seven children. 

Magnitude of the interests is indicated by 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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Latest Developments in Trade Extension 


The Radio, Printed Matter, and School of Instruction Utilized to 
Broadcast the Message of Lumber to the Public 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 11.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association finds that 
all subscribers to the trade extension cam- 
paign do not take the same view concerning 
the importance of printed and other matter 
distributed in connection with this nation-wide 
enterprise, 

For example, one subscriber recently sent 
in a vigorous complaint because he was not 
being fully advised concerning the progress 
of the TX work. Inquiry disclosed the fact 
that all printed matter and other data dis- 
tributed to subscribers had regularly been sent 
to him. Headquarters got busy and sent along 
samples enough to fill a trunk with the notifica- 
tion that the booklets, folders, broadsides and 
all other matter had been mailed regularly. 

This subscriber promptly replied, stating that 
he found much of interest and benefit in the 
publications received and urged that he be 
not overlooked in sending out such matter in 
the future. 

On the other hand, another subscriber sent 
in a vigorous complaint that he was being 
smothered with the “stuff” being sent to him, 
and requested that the volume cease. What 
he wanted was “results,” not pamphlets, book- 
lets and bulletins. He was advised that his 
request would be complied with and his name 
placed on a list of subscribers who desire to 
receive very little concerning the progress of 
the campaign. Likewise, he was told that if all 
subscribers felt the same way as he did the 
work. of the headquarters staff would be 
greatly lessened. 


RADIO TALK ON LUMBER 


Dr. Klein Stresses Importance of Grade- 
Marking to the Consumer 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 11.—In the course 
of an interesting radio talk, broadcasted over 
a nation-wide chain Saturday night, Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, again called attention to 
the various projects for the better utilization 
of wood on which. the Nafional Committee on 
Wood Utilization is actively engaged, conclud- 
ing with a strong endorsement of grade-marked 
lumber carrying a national trade-mark indi- 
cating that a financial guaranty stands behind it. 

Dr. Klein emphasized the part played by 
President-elect Hoover in helping the lumber 
industry develop American Lumber Standards. 
He dwelt specifically upon the financial..guar- 
anty that the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association has proposed as an assurance that 
regionally grade-marked lumber meets these 
standards. 

“No other country has ever attempted such 
a progressive plan in lumber merchandising,” 
he said. 

He concluded his radio address with the 
following: 

In concluding this talk, I would like to 
stress a point and direct your attention to a 
movement that seems to me to be tremen- 
dously important. We see shoddy house-con- 
struction in every part of the United States. 
But we have ninety different species of wood, 
and each kind is produced in many grades, 
How is the home-builder or home-owner to 
know what particular species and what par- 
ticular grade should be used for each part of 
the structure? Specifications are not always 
followed—and that is putting it mildly. Then, 
in addition to this perplexing problem of the 
right quality for a specific use, there is—or 


has been—the frequently irritating question 
of dimensions. A few years ago an investigator 
discovered that at least twelve different thick- 
nesses of lumber were sold as 2-inch in the 





New York market—and, actually, they were 
all less than 2 inches. The situation, as viewed 
even from the standpoint of the lumbermen 
themselves, was chaotic, unfair and injurious. 

Herbert Hoover succeeded in uniting soft- 
wood lumber interests—manufacturers, dis- 
tributers and consumers—and they agreed 
upon American Lumber Standard sizes and 
grades. Today, if you ask, “How can the 
uninitiated, unsuspecting buyer make sure that 
he is getting what he pays for, without being 
an expert lumber grader or actually measur- 
ing each stick?” the answer is very easy. That 
answer is comprised in two vital words— 
“grade marking.” 

This system calls for the marking of the 
ends of every board with a stamp indicating 
the precise quality. Thus, after the grade- 
marked lumber leaves the mill grades can not 
possibly be mixed by mistake. The grade 
marks are therefore the consumer’s guaranty 
in regard to quality. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is now putting a 
financial guaranty behind the lumber bearing 
the symbol of the National body. No other 
country has ever attempted such a progres- 
sive plan in lumber merchandising. 

The National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, in the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington, has made this grade-marking one of 
its principal projects. This committee covers 
all the points that I have mentioned in our 
talks this week and last, and will be glad to 
answer inquiries or afford practical help wher- 
ever that may be possible. 

Lumber standards and grade-marking con- 
stitute, of course, merely one of the ways 
in which you may participate in the vast 
annual savings made possible through the 
broad program of “simplified practice’ which 
is now making such phenomenal and gratify- 
ing progress in this country. “Simplified 
practice” is really a phrase to conjure with. 
Some of its interesting phases—concerned 
with innumerable articles other than wood—I 
shall try to outline for you next week. 


In Charge of Educational Work 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 11—Hugh K. 
Taylor, veteran editor in the lumber trade pa- 
per field, for the next few months will be in 
charge of educational work in connection with 
the grade-marking and trade-marking cam- 
paign of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. In addition to preparing booklets 
and articles dealing with this highly important 
branch of the trade extension enterprise, Mr. 
Taylor will probably address various meetings 
of retailers and others throughout the country. 
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SCHOOLS FOR ENGINEERS 


Ohio State to Instruct Highway Builders 
on Use of Woods 


Cotumsus, Onto, Feb. 11.—The highway 
engineers and inspectors of Ohio will attend 
a series of schools of instruction beginning on 
Wednesday of this week and extending until 
March 8. One of the principal subjects to 
be discussed will be the use of lumber on State 
highways. C. E. Close, engineer of the central 
division, National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, will attend these meetings and at 
each session will deliver a 45-minute address. 
This arrangement was made at the request of 
the department of highways of the Ohio State 
government. 

In previous years the Ohio engineers have 
met as one body in a central place, usually 
Columbus. This year, however, the plan has 
been changed by the State authorities. On 
the theory that more engineers will attend if 
a series of meetings is held in different cities, 
plans were perfected last week to hold these 
schools of instruction in New Philadelphia, 


Newark, Columbus, Chillicothe, Marietta, Cin- 
cinnati, Sidney, Lima, Toledo, Ashland and 
Ravenna. The first meeting will be at New 
Philadelphia Feb. 13 and 14, 

Mr. Close will move from city to city with 
members of the department of highways and 
will take with him copies of grading rules 
and specifications for lumber and timber and 
other appropriate and instructive technical lit- 
erature. 

A novel feature will probably be a traveling 
exhibit of lumber. It is planned to load a 
truck with yard lumber in order to show grades 
and _ sizes and have it driven from place to 
place as the sessions are held. 


ON THE LAMELLA ROOF 


New Booklet Gives Authentic Details on 
Its Construction 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Feb. 11—To meet the 
demand for authentic information concerning 
lamella roof construction, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association has published a 
30-page illustrated booklet under the caption 
“The LaméHa Roof.” It is an attractive as 
well as useful publication and promises to 
attract wide attention. 

Due to the organization of industry in larger 
units, mass production and the growing use 
of conveyors in manufacturing assembly, the 
booklet points out, there is an increasing de- 
mand for large unobstructed floor areas in all 
kinds of commercial structures anda similar 
demand for buildings with roofs supported by 
walls only in such fields as warehouses, ga- 
rages, auditoriums, gymnasiums, skating rinks, 
armories and the like. 

The use of lamella trussless roof construc- 
tion in the erection of the giant temporary 
hall for the 1928 Democratic National con- 
vention in Houston, Tex., brought the lamella 
idea, already successfully used in many parts 
of the country, into popular favor. The result 
has ‘been a great boost to this type of con- 
struction. 

“The Lamella Roof” traces the origin of 
the design of this type of trussless roof, illus- 
trates its methods and principal advantages, 
discusses its application to various classes of 
buildings and lists structures in various parts 
of the country which have used the design. 

The lamella roof had its origin in Germany. 
It was invented by a German engineer who 
sought to devise a type of construction which 
would resist the devastating effects of earth 
shocks. The engineer perfected his design 
shortly after the great earthquake in Tokio, 
Japan, in 1923. Already the design has wide 
application in Germany. 

It was first pert we into the United States 
in 1925, when American patents were arranged 
for and a syndicate formed to grant licenses 
for its use. The wind resisting characteristics 
of this type of construction received a severe 
test in the hurricanes which swept over a part 
of Florida in 1926 and 1928. The buildings 
exposed were found to have weathered these 
severe storms unusually well. 

Two simple engineering devices are employed 
in the lamella design—the arch and the net- 
work. The roof is made up of relatively 
short wood members called lamellas, varying 
from 2x8-inch to 3x16-inch and in length. from 
8 to 14 feet. These pieces are bolted together, 
forming a network of framing lumber com- 
pletely covering the building in arch form. 
This network is not unlike that of diamond 
mesh expanded metal lath, except on a much 
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larger scale. The thrust of the arch is taken 
up either by steel tie-rods extending from side 
to side of the building, by buttresses, or bents 
with diagonal struts so placed as to take the 
thrust. The use of the buttress or the bent 
system is usually a little more expensive than 
the simple steel tie-rod system, but allows for 
a clear expanse from roof to’ floor. 

The booklet states that experience has shown 
lamella construction to usually cost 5 to 25 
percent less than a steel truss roof with wood 
rafters and decking. In the metropolitan dis- 
trict of New York its cost is said to be 
about 40 cents a square foot of roof area 
erected in place. This includes rods and other 
iron work, but does not take care of sheathing. 

Of several hundred lamella roof buildings in 
this country only one is reported to have ex- 
perienced a fire. This was in a Bridgeport 
garage, where an automobile burned with suffi- 
cient intensity to melt metal on adjoining cars. 
Some of the exposed lamella timbers overhead 
were charred, but not badly enough to require 
replacement. The high arch and absence of 


tin is used over wood, but even then they get 
in some of their annoying work. 

At any rate, the service departments, repair- 
men and garagemen are demanding that more 
wood be used and fewer rattles turned over to 
them to wrestle with. 


IDEAL FARM HOME CONTEST 


Seven Judges to Pass Upon Large Number 
of Entries Received by Bureau 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., Feb. 12.—At the close 
of business on Saturday the American Farm 
Bureau Federation had received a total of 1,850 
entries in the Ideal Farm Home Contest, ac- 
cording to advices received by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which is 
co-operating in this project. 

The Farm bureau is making careful plans 
for the judging of the entries. It is expected 
that the number will approximate 2,500 when 
the contest closes Friday. Members of the staff 
of the Farm bureau will do the initial judging, 
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Extracts from illustrations 
roof handbook. 1. 


hall in Houston during course of construction. 


mella arch from the ground during construction. 


in National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s new lamella 
Looking over the lamella roof of the 1928 Democratic National convention 


2. The appearance of a half-completed la- 
3. Looking down from above on the net- 


work construction of a lamella roof. 4. Detail of bolting lamellas. 


supporting members protect the lamella roof 
from early fire damage. 

Copies of the booklet may be had gratis by 
addressing the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, 702 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C 


Favor More Wood in Autos 


Wasuinecton, D. C., Feb. 12.—The service 
departments of automobile agencies, auto re- 
Ppairmen and garages generally are bringing 
strong pressure to bear upon manufacturers to 
stop using so much “tin” around sills, dash- 
boards, hoods etc. They claim that about 75 
percent of the annoying rattles called to their 
attention on cars, more especially those in the 
modest price class, are due to the lavish use of 
light metal at these points. It is contended that 
$3 or less a car spent for wood of the right 
species and quality would eliminate most, if not 
all, of these rattles. 

The rattles are said not to be so bad where 


probably reducing the number of entries to 
300, 

The entries that survive the initial judging 
will be passed upon by a committee of seven 
judges. One will be a professional rural archi- 
tect from one of the State universities. An- 
other will be a home economics specialist from 
an agricultural college. The third will be the 
editor of the home building page of some news- 
paper. One of the Farm bureau women project 
leaders will serve as the fourth judge. In ad- 
dition there will be a home economics expert 
chosen from the general industrial field and 
two outstanding architects. 

The demand for showings of “The Transfor- 
mation,” home modernizing film, a sort of com- 
panion piece with the Ideal Farm Home Con- 
test, continues to grow. Altogether, 39 prints 
of the film are available for distribution and 
everything possible is being done to make them 
go round. For example, wherever possible 
those demanding showings of the film are be- 


ing asked to take later dates, and still the situa- 
tion grows worse. The picture seems to be an 
amazing success. Reports coming into head- 
quarters tell of hardboiled lumbermen who have 
difficulty keeping back the tears toward the 
close of the showing, to say nothing of the 
rank and file of plain folks who go to see it. 

It begins to look as if some more prints will 
have to be made. 


Hickory Golf Shaft Publicity 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Feb. 12.—The Hickory 
Golf Shaft Association has definitely de- 
termined upon the early inauguration of the 
advertising campaign that had been planned 
originally to start last fall. 

R. E. Dickinson, president of the association, 
wired the publicity department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association Monday to 
go ahead. 

It had been arranged that the golf publicity 
be handled through the National association. 
A modest fund, about $3,000, will be spent at 
the rate of $500 a month during the next six 
months in four or five of the leading golfing 
publications. 


Southwest Tie Production Normal 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Feb. 9.—Tie product- 
tion in Arizona and New Mexico, which lagged 
last year by the decreased cut of two mills in 
Arizona and one in New Mexico, so that 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
treating plant at Albuquerque had to secure 
Texas pine and oak and Northwest fir ties 
and then did not run full time, has attained 
normal volume. Small mill production is 
one of the features of present receipts. About 
700,000 ties are now on hand, and contracts 
call for delivery of a half million by Sept. 30. 
It is expected that a million ties will be treated 
this year, a larger number than in 1928. The 
relaying of a large amount of the 200 miles 
of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad, 
recently bought by the Santa Fe, will require 
treated ties, and it may be necessary to draw 
on the supply at the Albuquerque plant. A 
treating plant at Altus, Okla., with an annual 
capacity of 350,000 ties, was acquired with this 
road, and the supply of ties tributary to this 
line in Mexico is said to be large. 

Manufacturers state that material suited to 
the production of No. 3 common or better is 
required for No. 1 ties. Only from 5 to 10 
percent of the ties now produced in this re- 
gion and southern Colorado are now hewed, 
in sharp contrast to the practice in the lodgepole 
pine forests of Wyoming, Utah, Idaho and Mon- 
tana, where ratio of hewed and sawed ties is 
almost the reverse. Besides the usual Nos. 1 
(7x8), 2 (6x8), and 3 (6x7) ties, and rejects, 
used by mines and for siding and commercial 
tracks, a new “X” grade has developed, com- 
posed of ties in which a small amount of de- 
cay appears on the inside ends when 16-foot 
lengths are sawed in two. Treatment effec- 
tively arrests further decay, and these ties 
give excellent service. 

Ties treat ‘best if seasoned five and one-half 
to six months in this region. There is no in- 
dication of fungus attack if held for a longer 
time in the yard, but the cell walls become 
casehardened, in extreme cases requiring 16 
hours of 175-pound pressure to secure the 
penetration of 8 pounds per cubic foot, secured 
in 4 hours under favorable conditions. Lum- 
ber for construction is given 14 pounds, and 
piling 16 pounds, per cubic foot, of creosote 
and crude oil mixed in 45-55 ratio. Ties of 
heartwood are harder to penetrate than those 
of softwood, and effort is therefore made at 
the framing plant to separate these for loading 
on the treating retort trams. ; 

In nine months’ operation of the new settling 
tank with “V” bottom 21,000 gallons of oil 
was recovered from the water with which it 
had become mixed, the heated water settling to 
the bottom where it was drawn off. The in- 
verted cone shape of the bottom of these tanks 
economizes the amount of coil to be heated. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., 

Lumber Manufacturers’ 
ONE WEEE 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association...... 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. anewe 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. eee 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
California Redwood Association...........++>. 
North Carolina Pine Association............++- 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 


Association : 


Total softwoods ......... “ 
Hardwoods: 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


Assn.. 


Total hardwoods 
PIVE WEEES 
Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association e 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
California Redwood Association..........ee+- 
North Carolina Pine Association............+. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.... 


eee eeee re 


Assn.. 
Total hardwoods ‘cuee 
TUnits of production. 





Feb. 11.—The following statistics for the periods ended Feb. 2, 1929, and Feb. 4, 1928, were compiled by the National 























No. of Mills Production Shipments Orders 

1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
132 104 66,165,000 65,428,000 78,023,000 «65,173,000 68,205,000 — 6 2,328, 000 
194 111 —«-111704,000 -—«-108'657,000 128,337,000 108,002,000 148,392,000  114,621'009 
33 33 9°725,000  13.154.000 25,262,000 25,345,000 30,904,000 31,663,000 
19 19 11,286,000 10.791,000 «18,978,000 —«'18,011,000 22,898,000 —= 19,534,009 
13 15 6.672 000 8,753,000 5,974,000 6,545,000 8,223,000 7'846,000 
73 29 11,982,000 6483,000 12,357,000 5,475,000 7,792,000 4°5.46,000 
9 9 3,942, 6.631.000 8,024,000 7,521,000 9,408,000 8'048,000 
25 18 3,695 000 1:769.000 2,453,000 1'838,000 4,416,000 4'581,000 
498 338 235,171,000 221,666,000 274,408,000 237,910,000 300,238,000 253,167,000 
42+ 18 8,735,000 5,117,000 5,791,000 3,637,000 5,992,000 3,851,000 
58t 42,903,000 7.807.000 46,691,000 7515000 47,816,000 9°919'000 
$344 —Ci(‘(<‘(<‘(‘ 51,638,000 12,926,000 52,482,000 ~—«11,152,000 58,808,000 —=13,570,000 
694 523 989,970,000 316,097,000 333,108,000 305,598,000 338,586,000 330,449,000 
965 567 727,191,000 490,051,000 695,000,000 478,287,000 818,735,000 527,253,000 
177 164 108,940,000 51,814,000 130,274,000 110,907,000 146,784,000 121,853,000 
123 115 72,398,000 57,089,000 113,423,000 101,910,000 113,380,000 101,649,000 
67 78 32'094,000 40,920,000 32,586,000 —« 30,394,000 38,152,000 —38,801,000 
368 133 50,463,000 28,644,000 50,635,000 «25,888,000 38,908,000 25,869.00 
45 47 19733000 32.513,000 92,067,000 29,976,000 39,074,000 —35,717.000 
197 102 24,566,000 7'757.000 13,668,006 $664,000 20,320,000 —«13/495,000 
2636 ©1729 1,365,355,000 1,024,885,000 1,400,761,000 1,091,624,000 1,553,989,000 1,195,086,000 
305 102 56,988,000 28,414,000 41,301,000 + ~=—«18,905,000 42,126,000 ~—=17, 403.000 
405 699+ 192,331,000 89,804,000 200,490,000 92,716,000 215,466,000 105,066,000 
1710 249,319,000 118,218,000 241,791,000 111,621,000 257,592,000 122,469,000 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., Feb. 11.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Feb. 2: 

Hardwoods Hemlock | 
Units of 35,000 feet 

daily capacity ...... 64 86 
Productive capacity.... 13,459,000 18,126,000 
Actual cut log scale... 11,157,000 3,435,000 

Percent of capacity.. 83 19 
EE ES ees 9,151,000 3,225,000 

Percent of actual cut 85 99 
Orders received ...... 10,894, "— 4 aie 

Percent of actual cut 108 
Orders on hand end week 64, 442,000 21,104,000 


Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 

Production is based on mill log 


scale, and 
lumber cut overruns this by 


20 percent. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLANpD, Ore., Feb. 9.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Feb. 2 from 
33 member mills: 














Per- 
cent 
; Percent Ship- 
Production- Carst Feet ofcut ments 
Normal* . we 32,100,0 vane owed 
eee 19,725,000 
Shipm’ts (car) 948 24,648,000 
Local Deliv... ... 614,000 heme 
Tot. shipm’ts . 25,262,000 128.07 
Orders— 
Cancelled 78,000 
Booked (car) 1, 165 » 30,290,000 
ee eee 614,000 i 
Total orders 30,904,000 156.67 122.33 
On hand end 
week .4,472 116,272,000 


Bookings for the week by thirty- three sden- 
tical mills were 113.44 percent of those for the 
previous week, showing an increase of 3,588,- 
000 feet. 

+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
ity, number of months usually operated and 
usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly 
basis which is constant throughout the year. 

During the week production was 61 percent 
of normal, shipments 79 percent of normal, 
and orders. 96 percent of normal, Average for 
he corre sponding week of the preceding four 
ears was as follows: Production, 51  per- 
e 31: shipments, 78 percent, and orders 83 
that during 
amounts to 
while during 
production increases 
of normal. 


oP apee f.normal. 

pete ip ’ is so seasonable 
Win  monend etual production 
vise toacn 1500 weedend of normal, 
peakhHipam 

to well over? {00 Wer tGn 


— 





Arkansas Pine Distribution—1928 


Litrte Rock, Ark., Feb. 11.—The Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau has prepared an analysis of 
the distribution of shipments by member mills 
during 1928. Of the total of 7,519 cars, 6,687 
cars averaged 23,274 feet a car, total contents 
being 149,858,000 feet of lumber, besides lath 
which equalled approximately 4,503,000 board 
feet, and moldings which made about 1,275,000 
board feet. The other 832 cars contained mis- 
cellaneous items. Figures showing the distri- 
bution of the total of 7,519 cars by groups of 
States follow: 

















Per Per 

No. cent No. cent 

. bac total ears total 
Minnesota 1 *: Pennsylv. 384 5 
Wisconsin 73 1 N ; 1 
Michigan 1351 18 ell a 
Iowa 3 Connecticut 85 1 
Missouri 140 6 Rhode Is. 46 1 
Illinois 760 10 Mass. 363 «Bb 
Indiana 451 6 Vermont 20 .. 
Ohio 490 6 New Hamp. 60 1 

3.767 50 ene ee 

Texas 859 9 1,473 19% 

klahoma 85 5 r cv 

Arkansas 888 12 enn dl 3 7 : 
Louisiana 41 1 West Va. 10 .. 
Mississippi L ee Virginia ar 
cca, eeaeen Cara. 3 .«- 
1,974 26% Maryland 46 1 
elaware se 
a an AY Dist. of Col 2 °. 

Kansas 163 2 108 1y 

ates 2 
180 2% $=Canada ar 


Lumber content of the 6,687 cars containing 
149,858,000 feet has been analyzed as follows as 
to grade and average price: 





Average 
Grade Footage Percentage Price 
B&better ...... 42,302,000 2 $48.5 
, {arr 2,877,000 2 43.00 
ecw xo ie soe 23,015,000 15 30.75 
eS eee 62,405,000 2 22.00 
SS eer re 18,247,000 12 16.75 
a eee 1,012,000 1 10.00 
Totals and 
average . 149,858,000 100 $30.50 


Besides the above, there were amounts of two 
grades too small to be included in the averages: 
Select, 210,000 feet, average price, $51.75; “B,” 
607,000 feet, average price, $48. 

The bureau’s report notes that the January 
shipments of one mill were omitted from the 
totals. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFrotk, Va., Feb. 11.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from seventy-three mills for 
the week ended Feb. 2: 

Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 

Normal* ....14,670,000 

prey 11,982,000 $2 sie 
Shipments . 12,357,000 84 103 ae 
OrGeres .scuce 7,792,000 53 65 63 
Unfilled 

orders . 60,216,000 


TAs compared with preceding week theve:| is 
an increase in orders of 5 percent, one more 
mill reporting. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Oreans, La., Feb. 11.—For the week 
ended Feb. 8, Friday, 140 mills of the total 
capacity of 179 units (a unit representing 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927) re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation: Percent Percent 
8-year Actual 
Production— Carst Feet Av.Prod. Cutout 
Average 3 yrs. 75,566,807 
re Gere .. 67,748,876 89.65 . 
Shipments* 3, 326 69, 972'388 92.60 103.28 
Orders— 
Received* ... 3,919 82,447,922 109.11 121.70 
On hand end 
weekt .....12,128 255,148,864 


*Orders were 117.83 percent of shipments. 
tOrders on hand showed an increase of 5.14 
percent, or 12,475,534 feet, during the week. 


+Basis of car loadings is December average, 
21,038 feet. 





THE PoLicy of expansion of the Connecti- 
cut State forest and park system has been con- 
tinued with the purchase of 160 additional 
acres for the Sleeping Giant State park at 
Mt. Carmel in Hampden. This acquisition in- 
creases the acreage of this forest to more than 
725 acres, making it the fourth largest in the 
State system. The various parcels of timber- 
land acquired through the new purchase are so 
located as to tie in nearly all of the State’s 
present holdings and to give an almost con- 
tinuous area of forest park land on Sleeping 
Giant Mountain. 
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National Analysis 


WasHincton, D. C., Feb. 11.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the periods ended Feb. 
2»—orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 





One Week 5 Weeks 

ae ne + ase, 

Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 

Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 110 103 101 103 
West COOBE accccess 115 133 96 1123 
Western Pine ....... 128 157 120 135 
California Pines ....168 203 157 157 
California Redwood.. 90 123 102 119 
N. California Pine...103 65 100 77 
Northern Pine ..... 204 239 163 198 
N. Hem. & Hardwood 66 120 56 83 





All soft woods....117 128 103 114 
Hardwoods— 





N. Hem. & Hardwood 66 69 72 74 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 120 123 105 112 
All hardwoods oe. 102 104 97 103 
A WOOGE ccccares 114 123 102 112 


For the periods ended Feb. 4, 1928, ship- 
ments and orders made the following per- 
centages of actual production: 

One Week 5 Weeks 


Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 











Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ..... 100 95 97 
... Bo aa 99 105 98 108 
Western Pine ..... 193 241 214 235 
California Pines.... 167 181 179 178 
California Redwood. 75 90 74 5 
North Carolina Pine 84 70 90 90 
Northern Pine ..... 113 121 92 110 
N. Hem. & Hdw.... 104 259 112 174 
All softwoods ....107 114 107 117 
Hardwoods—- 
N. Hem. & Hdw.... 71 71 67 §1 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst.... 96 127 103 117 
All hardwoods ... 8&6 105 94 104 
oe 106 114 105 115 


Actual production reported in the periods 
indicated made the following percentages of 
the average production during periods of two 
to five years: 





1929 1928 
5 1 5 
Softwoods— wk. vor Wk. Wks. 
Southern Pine ......4 A 89 95 93 
WE EE a ice hae @b0e X 66 HH 109 95 
Western Pines ......A 135 137 65 63 
Ce PE ccawsnens A 120 119 100 101 
Calif. Redwood ..... A 86 85 109 120 
| A . ee Cc 83 68 63 66 
Northern Pine ...... A 65 65 101 137 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... C 85 89 68 62 
All softwoods ...... 78 90 99 93 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... ce 74 8&8 109 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... C 74 76 80 76 
All hardwoods ..... 82 76 83 81 
i! gee sia 98 92 


A—Normal based on “actual 
period of two to five years. 

C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 

X—West Coast normal for first part of 1928 
was arbitrary; the 1929 normal is based on 
capacity. 


output for 





California Redwood 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 9.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Feb. 2: 








Redwood White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

Mills Feet production Feet 
Production ... 13 6,672,000 100 1,631,000 
Shipments ... 13 5,974,000 89 1,107,000 

Orders— 

Received ... 13 8,223,000 123 1,589,000 
On hand ... 12 30,030,000 ; 6,432,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 


West Coast Review 





Northern California* ..... 2,048,000 3,225,000 
Southern California* ..... 1,302,000 1'805.000 
TO, xsawcs eves soaves 34,000 76,000 
SE ss pbs ee deseteoes | # 635, 000 2,186,000 
POON. dieace, vecsonceves 955,000 931,000 

SE cakecdunsatseerwes 5,974,000 8,223,000 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 13.—The West Coast 


Association 
those 


Lumbermen’s 
mills—all 


reports 
reporting production, ship- 


that 196 


ments and orders—during the week ended Feb. 


9 gave these figures: 


Production . 123,901,000 
Shipments .129,381,000 4.42 over production 
OS 159,353,000 28.61 over production 


A group of 245 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported 


as follows: 


Weekly operating capacity........ 


255,472,000 


Average weenty cut for six weeks— 


1928 
1929 


ee 


195,199,000 


Actual cut week ended Feb. 9, 1929.137, 964, 000 


A group of 193 identical mills, whose pro- 
duction for the week ended Feb. 9 was 123,640,- 
000 feet, reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
_. ere 46,503,000 63,539,000 227,215,000 
Domestic 
cargo .. 53,054,000 67,563,000 295,114,000 
Export .. 23, 870, 000 22,403,000 256,723,000 
Local 5,660,000 See §  . casesoues 





129,087,000 159,165,000 


779,052,000 


A group of 111 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments, and orders are com- 


plete for 1928 and 1929 to date, 
Aver. 6 


follows: Week 


reported as 


Aver. 6 


ended Feb. weeks Feb. weeks Feb. 


9, 1929 9, 1929 
Productior .. 
Shipments . 92,747,000 
Orders 


11, 1928 


86,648,000 92,585,000 97,018,000 
‘ 89,992,000 93,863,000 
vara 111,640,000 104,702,000 105,103,000 


West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., 


Feb. 9.—The West Coast 


Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 


ing supplementary analysis of 


its operations 


for the weeks ended Jan. 26 and Feb. 2: 
Shipments of 136 mills during the four 

weeks: from Jan. 1 to 26 were 6.4 percent less 

than their production, and orders exceeded 


the production by 10.5 percent. 


Stocks of 


these 136 mills during the period Jan. 1 to 26 


increased 2.5 percent. 


These 136 mills are 


among the largest in the territory, and manu- 
facture approximately 50 percent of its output. 
The trend of production is shown by re- 


ports of 238 major mills. 


During the week 


ended Feb. 2 they produced 51.83 percent less 
than their normal weekly operating capacity 


as established by 3- 


year records, 


and to date 


in 1929 they cut 36.74 percent less than their 


normal operating capacity. 


Their cut for the 


week ended Feb. 2 was 37.08 percent less than 
their average weekly production during 1928. 
An analysis of domestic cargo business for 


the week ended Jan. 26 follows: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
109 Mills 18 Mills 
Orders on hand first 
of week— 
California ..... 92,088,306 645,000 
Atlantic Coast. .121,373,968 14,678,850 
Miscellaneous 525,000 ,594 
Total . 213,987,274 15,668,444 
Orders received— 
California ..... 29,934,184 425,199 
Atlantic Coast... 26,757,482 2,236,000 
Miscellaneous .. ......-- 900,364 
Total . 56,691,666 3,561,563 
Cancellations— 
California ..... 200.578 £# « jé vevsndnse 
Atlantic Coast.. 975,960 100,000 
ee TT Tee ae 
2 ee ere 1,275,538 100,000 
Shipments— 
Cartornia.. ..6s- 15,989,195 512,756 
Atlantic Coast.. 21,947,645 4,964,267 
Miscellaneous .. ........ $45,000 
Total . 37,936,840 5,822,023 
Orders on hand end 
of week— 
California. ..... 105,733,717 557,443 
Atlantic Coast. .125,207,845 11,850,583 
Miscellaneous .. 525,000 ,958 
Total . .231,466,562 13,307,984 





California Pine Statistics 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 19.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of December production 
and shipments, and Jan. 1 inventories and un- 
filled orders, as prepared by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: 

December Reports for 27 Mills 














Production Shipments 
Calif. white pine....... 59,751,534 69,629,384 
ee es aw es'ee 12,204,186 8,309,566 
oe ere ee ee 2,409,267 
i... ee eee 71,955,720 80,348,217 
ear 9,496,645 7,327,850 
Red (Douglas) fir...... 1,726,764 1,344,157 
All other woods....... 2,321,872 2,188,022 
Unsegregated kaa lain bss) sedan ote 6,796,224 
Total other woods... 13,545,281 17,656,253 
eS eee 85,501,001 98,004,470 
Jan. 1 Inventories and Unfilled Orders 
Unfilled 
Inventories Orders 
No. 2 shop and better— 
Calif. white pine..... 109,643,884 25,183,882 
BUSSE DINE ..cecvove 73,409,258 12,143,630 
No. 3 shop, mixed pine. 23,273,971 11,943,708 
No. 3 and better shop, 
WEES GEE BURP DO .sieiacse 8  t20n0nes 
Total uppers ....... 206,327,113 49,271,220 
Commons— 
California white and 
sugar PING ..... 0% 366,054,590 171,145,537 
All other woods...100,295,845 22,909,278 
Total IWOIS. occcvre 466,350,435 194,054,815 
Grand totals «... 62: 672,677, 548 243,326,035 
Box shook and cut stock 19,279,710 21; 978,769 


Comparative Reports on 22 Operations 

The following comparative statistics from 22 
operations for December, 1927, and December, 
1928, represent 65 percent of the total pine in- 
dustry: 


Percent 
1927 1928 Increase 

Dec. Production— 
Pine only ..... 58,363,196 71,021,621 21.6 


All species in- 
cluding pine. 72,551,964 
Dec. Shipments— 
Pine only ..... 63,010,412 
All species in- 
cluding pine.. 


84,098,684 15.9 
73,406,144 16.4 


77,714,087 90,275,190 16.0 
1928 1929 
Inventories Jan, 1— 
No. 3 shop and 
| 193,150,387 193,575,376 2 
All species and 
eee 636,358,202 
Unfilled Orders, Jan. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 


626,967,423 *1.5 





ae 48,028,975 46,604,720 *3.0 
All species and 

grades ..... 196,834,963 231,213,635) 17.4 
*Decrease. 





Excelsior Output, 1927 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Feb. 12.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that data col- 
lected at the biennial census of manufactures 
taken in 1928, show that establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of excel- 
sior and excelsior pads and wrappers in 1927 
reported products valued as follows: Excel- 
sior, $2,666,363; excelsior pads, wrappers, etc., 
$1,991,883 ; other products, $162,852. The total, 
$4,821,098, represents a decrease of 1.6 percent 
as compared with $4,901,085 reported for 1925, 
the last preceding census year. 

Of the 64 establishments reporting for 1927, 
15 were in Virginia, 8 in Wisconsin, 7 in New 
York, 6 in New Hampshire, 4 in Michigan, and 
the remaining 24 in 18 other States. In 1925 
the industry was represented by 72 establish- 
ments, the decrease to 64 in 1927 being the net 
result of a loss of 15 and a gain of 7. The 7 
establishments gained reported excelsior as their 
chief product for the first time at the present 
census. 





HarvArp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices has. fallen to 95.9 
for the week ended Feb. 6, 1929, from 96.6 for 
the week ended Jan. 30. The index for the later 
week indicated a gain over that for the week 
ended Jan. 23, when it stood at 96.4. 
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Lumbering 


Is Building New Plant 


GLENDALE, Ore., Feb. 9.—The Glendale Lym- 
ber Co., of this city, which recently sold its 
old equipment to the R. A. Babb Hardware 
Co., as reported in the Feb. 2 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is just completing con- 
struction of a new band mill which will more 
than double the output of the old mill. The 
equipment sold to the R. A. Babb Hardware 
Co. was out of the old plant. A. A. Snyder 
is president of the Glendale Lumber Co., which 
concern with its new plant will become an even 
more important factor than it has been in the 
manufacture of fir and sugar pine lumber. 


Moves General Sales Office to Mill 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 9.—J. H. Bloedel, 
president Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, with 
executive offices in this city and mills at Bell- 
ingham and Skykomish, Wash., announced the 
following changes in the official staff of this 
company. 

R. ‘A. Clark, general sales manager, will move 
to Bellingham, where the company’s principal 
operations are located, and the Bellingham sales 
office will become a general sales office. The 
Seattle sales office becomes a district sales office, 
and is placed in charge of John McAvoy, who 
has been Mr. Clark’s assistant in the general 
sales office. 

J. H. Prentice, formerly secretary of the 
company and in charge of the sales at the Bell- 
ingham office, has gone to Los Angeles to take 
charge of the Los Angeles district sales office. 


Along the West Coast 


Dolge (Inc.), of Tacoma, Wash.; the Pacific 
Spruce Corporation, of Portland, Ore.; the 
Willapa Lumber Co., of Portland, and the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. at Eugene, Ore. 

A number of other manufacturers, Mr. Hor- 
ner said, have minor points they desire to dis- 
cuss with the staff of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and Mr. Uhl and 
Mr. Shaw are now going over these details 
with them. 

Further results of this National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association tour of the Pacific 
Northwest by Messrs. Uhl, Horner and Shaw 
were: With S. V. Fullaway, Pacific Northwest 
district manager, Mr. Shaw attended the annual 
meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association at Spokane, as ever preaching the 
gospel of the National marking agreement. As 
a result, six manufacturers signed forthwith. 
They are: Shevlin-Hixon Lumber Co., the Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., the Craig Mountain 
Lumber Co., the Deer Park Lumber Co., the 
Cascade Lumber Co. and the Winton Lum- 
ber Co. 


Forty Cars of Plywood 


The accompanying illustration depicts a solid 
trainload of forty cars containing 2,000,000 
square feet of Douglas fir plywood panels 
consigned to the R. C. Clark Veneer Co., at 
Chicago, a leading plywood distributer. Men- 
tion of this shipment was made in a news story 
in the Feb. 9 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The plywood included in this shipment ranges 
in thickness from 3/16-inch, 3-ply, to 7%-inch, 


Pulp Plant to Be Constructed 


RayMonp, WasH., Feb. 9:—Actual construc- 
tion will begin next Monday on the 100-ton 
pulp plant of the Willapa Pulp & Paper Co. 
here, when piles will be driven for the founda- 
tion. Contracts have already been placed for 
the machinery, and deliveries of it will be made 
as soon as the new buildings are ready. 


Shingle Bureau Service for Retailers 


SEATTLE, WasH,, Feb. 9.—In line with its 
general plan to co-operate with retail lumber 
dealers throughout the country, the advisory 
board of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau has 
appointed five field representatives at strategical 
points in the important shingle consuming ter- 
ritory. These field men and their locations fol- 
low: R. S. Whiting, 38 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago; Arthur Bevan, 4455 Stuart Building, 
Seattle; F. J. Parker, 75 State Street, Albany, 
M.. ¥.: "A. J. Wartes, 1024 Allen Building, Dal- 
las, Tex., and H., W. Call, 220 Candler Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. C. McMaster, president of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, in announcing these appoint- 
ments, states in a letter to the secretary of 
every retail and wholesale lumber association: 

It has always been the purpose of the shin- 
gle manufacturers to maintain maximum dis- 
tribution through the retail lumber dealer, and 
it is also for the purpose of extending fur- 
ther service to you that these field represen- 
tatives are located at the points named. We 
hope you will take advantage of the service 
our bureau is inaugurating by communicating 
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Mr. Prentice has resigned as secretary of the 
company, and in this office is succeeded by 
Stewart Mathews. 

President Bloedel will remain in Seattle, as 
will the executive offices of the company. 

In speaking of these. changes Mr. Bloedel 
said, “The importance of service in any indus- 
try is so great today that it demands the sales 
manager be in instant touch with the production 
department. That means that it is quite neces- 
sary to have the sales office at the plant for the 
purpose of better co-ordination of sales and 
production.” 


Marking Campaign Progresses in West 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 9—Brimming 
over with enthusiasm, A. C. Horner, western 
manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, arrived back here this 
morning from a protracted tour of the North- 
west, including a trip into Canada. He was 
accompanied on his trip by W. F. Shaw, man- 
ager of the central division, and by H. G. Uhl, 
of the Washington office. Mr. Uhl and Mr. 
Shaw will remain in the Pacific Northwest 
until Feb. 16, according to Mr. Horner, when 
they will return to San Francisco to address 
a meeting of the California Redwood Associa- 
tion on Feb. 19 on the subject of trade- and 
grade-marking, which doctrine they have been 
preaching in the Pacific Northwest. 

Singularly gratifying results have attended 
their efforts in the northwestern corner of the 
country, according to Mr. Horner. The three 
discussed the National marking agreement in 
detail throughout their tour, and, following 
their appeal to the meeting of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Mr. Horner said that 
four manufacturers immediately signed the 
agreement, which licenses them to use the Na- 
tional trade-mark. These three were Ernest 


5-ply, and in size from small dimension stock to 
large 48x96-inch panels. The loaded cars were 
sent to Auburn, Wash., and there assembled in 
this train for shipment east. Mills of the Pa- 
cific Coast Plywood Manufacturers (Inc.), 
Wheeler, Osgood Co. of Tacoma and the Ta- 
coma Veneer Co., co-operated in supplying 
the plywood for this shipment to the R. C. 
Clark Veneer Co. This concern expects this 
material to go into almost immediate consump- 
tion, as it is experiencing a heavy demand, both 
from retail lumber dealers and from the ply- 
wood-using industries. 


A United Front on Legislation 


San Francisco, CAuir., Feb. 9.—Three pow- 
erful groups in the lumber industry in Califor- 
nia have banded together to watch closely 
various measures affecting their business which 
are scheduled to be acted upon by the 1929 
session of the California legislature. These 
include the California Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, the Millwork Institute of California 
and the building Material Dealers’ Credit As- 
sociation of Los Angeles. 

At a recent meeting held in Fresno, directors 
of these organizations agreed to take joint 
action on the various measures in which they 
will be interested. Chief among these are the 
proposed amendments to the California lien 
law. These amendments, while not in final 
form, have already been introduced in the 
legislature, and all were referred to the com- 
mittee on judiciary. 

Mrs. J. E. Fraser, secretary of the associa- 
tion, says that the response of members in 
co-operating for action on these proposed pieces 
of legislation has been “wonderful,” adding 
that “it is a fine thing that all branches of 
the lumber industry can present a united front 
in all legislative matters.” 


with the field representative nearest you, and 
advising him of any proposed anti-wood shin- 
gle ordinance activities, or of cities where you 
think there is a possibility of repealing an 
existing ordinance. We are also at your serv- 
ice when you desire the subject of shingles 
discussed at any of your dealer meetings, or 
whenever you may have an opportunity for 
market extension work to be done involving 
red cedar shingles, also whenever you wish 
technical information which we might furnish. 


Business Outlook Very Fine 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 9.—H. W. 
Bunker, president of the ‘Coos Bay Lumber 
Co., which conducts a large operation at Marsh- 
field, Ore., a few days ago, in discussing con- 
ditions, present and prospective, expressed sat- 
isfaction with the result of his company’s ac- 
tivities during the last year and considerable 
optimism as to the outlook for the future. In 
1928 this concern sold its output of 200,000,000 
feet and nearly 40,000,000 feet additional. Of 
this amount, more than 20,000,000 feet was ex- 
ported, this being more than twice as much as 
this company ever before had exported in any 
one year. Its shipments to the eastern rail 
trade were three times larger than it had ever 
previously shipped in any one year. Mr. Bunker 
reported that at present the company is booked 
considerably ahead and its present production 
of 650,000 feet a day is proving insufficient to 
take care of the business on hand. The Coos 
Bay plant is one of the most modern and eff- 
cient in that section of the country. 


Annual Payroll of Two Companies 

Benp, Ore., Feb. 9.—Bend’s payroll in 1928 
totaled $5,476,974, and the Brooks-Scanlon 
and Shevlin Hixon mills and operations here 
paid out $3,750,000 of this amount. 
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No New Ship Subsidy Law 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 12.—Congress has 
passed no law under which subsidies are paid 


or are to be paid for the transportation of. 


lumber or other freight across the seas to 
foreign ports. 

British Columbia lumbermen and others who 
may have been disturbed over the fact that the 
post office appropriation bill for the next fiscal 
year carries an item of $12,000,000 for ocean 
mail pay to American-flag ships need do no 
more worrying. 

For the current fiscal year the appropriation 
was about $7,000,000. The larger amount for 
the year beginning July 1 is due to the fact 
that more ocean mail contracts will then be in 
operation, since more ship lines will be in pri- 
vate hands. 

The rates of pay remain the same under the 
provisions of the Jones-White law passed at 
the last session of Congress. Freight steamers, 


. including those carrying lumber from our West 


Coast ports to Australia receive $2.50 per mile 
for toting the United States mails. There has 
been no increase in this rate. 

The ocean mail contracts are intended to help 
equalize the costs of operation between Ameri- 
can and British and other foreign flag vessels. 
Even it does not entirely remove the differential. 

Need for a greater amount for the next 
fiscal year will be realized when it is stated that 
the United States Lines and American Mer- 
chant Lines, which will then be in the hands 
of private operators in the trans-Atlantic serv- 
ice, will between them receive about $3,000,000 
a year for carrying the mails. When fast 
modern first-class ships are built to run with 
the Leviathan the income from mail contracts 
will be considerably more. 

It is predicted that for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1930, appropriations for ocean 
mail contracts will be in the neighborhood of 
$20,000,000. Congress has adopted this policy 
to help keep American ships in operation profit- 
ably in private hands. Our shipping men must 
pay more for most things they use, pay higher 
wages to officers and men, more for repairs, 
keep their ships in the best sanitary condition, 
furnish liability insurance etc. Initial costs 
are much higher where new construction is re- 
quired. This latter item is now being com- 
pensated for to some extent by the provision 
authorizing loans at the same rate of interest 
the United States Treasury itself pays, a rather 
important item. 

Under the law passed last year several fine 
new passenger and passenger-cargo vessels are 
being built, with more in prospect in the im- 
mediate future. The Shipping Board must 
approve the plans before a loan can be granted, 
and the Navy Department likewise must give 
its approval from a national defense point of 
view. 


(SEG 0228228 


Efficient Wood-Using Practices 


In an address at the Army War College last 
Saturday Axel H. Oxholm, director of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, told 
the assembled officers that savings of from 10 
to 30 percent in the cost of certain lines of 
wood products have been effected by the Army 
during the last year through the adoption of 
efficient wood-using practices. 

Mr. Oxholm made the address on the invi- 
tation of Col. Irving J. Carr, assistant com- 
mandant of the War College. He outlined 
several of the most recent developments in 
the wood-using field. Among other things, Mr. 
Oxholm cited the manufacture of yeast from 
sulphite liquor, heretofore considered a waste 
product in the manufacture of pulp. He also 
called attention to the production of turpentine 
of the highest quality from the condensation 
of the smoke of sulphate pulp mills. 

Special stress was laid on the importance of 








grade-marking lumber. In this connection Mr. 
Oxholm demonstrated the great value of 
grade-marking in making a quick and accurate 
check-up on the quality of lumber purchased. 

He said that arrangements have been made 


‘by which the War Department will continue to 


be among the first to take advantage of such 
economies in the use of wood as are already 
developed and those that may be developed in 
the future. 


Millwork Industry Price Lists 


The Federal Trade Commission has an- 
nounced that it has reconsidered and rescinded 
its action of June 29, 1928, in receiving a 
rule of the trade practice conference of the 
millwork industry regarding “Distribution of 
Price Lists.” The industry has been notified 
that the commission “in the present state of. 
the law” can not receive a resolution of the 
industry for the circulation of prices “which 
is not confined to past transactions.” 

The rule in question is Rule 12 of Group II 
of the millwork industry resolutions, which 
reads : 

The industry hereby records its approval 
of the practice of distributing and circulating 
to the entire industry current price lists and 
all notices of advance or decline in prices 
made by any individual distributer or manu- 
facturer, either by the individual distributer 
or manufacturer or by the association or 
group he may be identified with. 


Rules of Business Practice Adopted 


The Federal Trade Commission Monday an- 
nounced its action on rules of business practice 
adopted by the woodworking machinery indus- 
try at a trade practice conference held under 
its auspices in Chicago on Dec. 12, last. Com- 
missioner G. S. Ferguson, jr., presided over the 
conference. He was assisted by M. M. Flan- 
nery, director of trade practice conferences. 

The rules are classified as Group I and Group 
II. Those in the first category concern such 
practices as inducing breach of contract; false 
statements concerning a manufacturer’s own 
product, or concerning a competitor’s product; 
secret rebates; price discrimination; adherence 
to published prices; sale of a new machine as 
a repossessed or rebuilt machine, and paying 
commissions to employees of customers for the 
purpose of inducing sales. Rules in this group 
were affirmatively approved. 

In the second group are rules considered 


only as ethical or sound business policies not 
involving unlawful practices. Under the policy 
of the commission, these do not receive af- 
firmative approval. 

In general the rules adopted by the confer- 
ence and finally approved by the commission 


‘are in line with those covering other industries 


which have met together in trade practice con- 
ferences with a view to eliminating unfair prac- 
tices and those that may be subject to legal 
challenge. 


Forestry and Farm Income 


The United States Forest Service points out 
that farm woodlands occupy a larger part of 
the farms of this country than any other crop, 
as much, in fact, as all the cereal crops com- 
bined. Farmers own as much timber land as 
do all the lumbermen and other private holders 
together. 

At present, however, most farm woodlands 
are yielding only from one-third to one-half 
the wood they could grow. Because compara- 
tively few farmers realize the possibilities in 
their woodlands or give them sufficient care, the 
home forest is generally failing to contribute 
its full share to the farm bank account. Hap- 
hazard cutting without plan or thought for the 
future, letting the woods burn over, and too 
much grazing in the woods result in deteriora- 
tion in the quality and value of the timber. 

Devoting woodland to the growing of 
scrubby trees, the Forest Service asserts, is as 
much a case of mismanagement on the farm 
as using good pasture land to support scrub 
livestock. 

Well managed, the woodland increases the 
farm income. Such a policy looks to the grow- 
ing of more and better timber and keeping the 
land constantly at work doing it. Some of the 
woods management practices recommended in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1117-F, “Forestry and 
Farm Income,” a new edition of which has 
just come off the press, are: 

Cutting the mature, defective, overcrowded 
and inferior kinds of trees, leaving the 
straight, thrifty and better kinds for fur- 
ther growth. 

Protection of the woods from fire and over- 
grazing. 

Planting trees on “slacker” land and in 
open spaces in the woods. 

Increasing crop yields by planting forest- 
tree windbreaks. 

Utilizing timber better by cuiting low 
stumps and small tops, using home grown 
woods on the farm whenever they will fill 
the bill, and creosoting short-lived woods to 
make them last longer. 

Selling the surplus timber and choicest 
grades not needed for home use. 





Week’s Bookings 27 Percent Above Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 


Wasurncton, D. C., Feb. 14.—Five hundred and eleven softwood mills of eight associa- 
tions with normal production of 305,977,000 feet, gave actual production during week ended 
Feb. 9 as 80 percent, shipments 88 percent and orders 102 percent of normal production. Their 
shipments were 110 percent and their orders 127 percent of actual production. The week’s 
figures for normal and actual production, shipments and orders follow: 





SorTwoops— Mills 
Southern Pine Association. .......ccccesseces 140 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 196 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association..........- se OS 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn...... 22 
California Redwood Association............. 13 
North Carolna Pine Association............ 68 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association...........: 9 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mrs. Assn.. 29 

ee, Sg. co 0 eb weceusertereneta §11 

HarRDWoops— 43t 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. .282¢ 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... 











No. of Normal Actual 

Output Output Shipments Orders 
75,567,000 67,749,000 69,972,000 82,448,000 
169,410,000 123,901,000 129,381,000 159,354,000 
21,827,000 21,476,000 27,284,000 28,558,000 
8,889,000 8,846,000 19,027,000 14,795,000 
7,743,000 6,281,000 6,089,000 5,980,000 
11,106,000 9,321,000 7,771,000 7,546,000 
6,706,000 4,065,000 7,234,000 10,344,000 
4,729,000 3,449,000 3,154,000 2,238,000 
305,977,000 245,088,000 269,912,000 311,263,000 
10,973,000 10,051,000 6,949,000 6,119,000 
50,677,000 41,095,000 47,309,000 45,847,000 
61,650,000 51,146,000 54,258,000 51,966,000 


I I os, is vas oda a tg a he od eile 325 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for week ended Feb, 2, and production is log con- 
verted to lumber scale. 

tNorthern Hemlock units represent daily capacity of 35,000 feet; those of Hardwood Insti- 
tute a capacity of 30,000 feet, . 
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Dealers Flock to Chicago for State Meeting 


Opening Session of Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of Illinois Retailers 
Featured by Talks on Paint and Merchandising Problems 


Chicago was the mecca this week for hun- 
dreds of Illinois retailers who journeyed from 
all sections of the State to attend the thirty- 
ninth annual convention of the Illinois Lumber 
& Material Dealers’ Association, Feb. 13-15. 
The sessions were held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, which has been headquarters for 
the association annuals for several years. The 
morning of the first day was given over to 
registration, and as each delegate signed the 
card handed to him, he was presented with 
a badge of identification. The State and dis- 
trict officers acted as a reception committee, 
and extended the glad hand to all those within 
reach. 
essary stimulus to put everybody in a good 
humor prior to the opening of the convention. 


OPENING SESSION 


Promptly at 1:30 p. m. on Wednesday, Presi- 
dent Ray Durham, of Harrisburg, called the 
convention to order, using a gavel made from 
a vellow pine timber 112 years old which saw 
service in the rafters of the White House from 
1815 to 1927. 

John M. Lyon, of LaHarpe, invoked the 
Divine blessing on the deliberations of the 
convention . 

B. B. Wilson, manager of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, extended a word of welcome 
and expressed the wish that the delegates would 
feel at home during their stay. 


President’s Address 


President Ray Durham, of Harrisburg, in 
his annual message to the members said that 
“the lumber and material dealer facing the facts 
as represented by his profit sheets and the com- 
parative reports of his associate dealers in a 
given area, ‘points with pride and views with 
alarm.’ The fond recollection of one time 
profits is the only source of pride, while con- 
ditions all around him are sufficien* to arouse 
his suspicion of the future.” He went on to 
state that “Golden Age” is not the right term 
for a business whose recap sheets prove that 
on the average its investment in safe 5 percent 
bonds would have yielded more actual net 
profit, after taking into consideration the es- 
sential depreciations. 

It is the business of you men assembled in 
thirty-ninth annual convention to bring to 
light some cash register ringing ideas, said 
Mr. Durham. Four decades of varied suc- 
cesses but with a very small percentage of 
failures, look down on you and your efforts. 
Such men with such a past-and such a vision 
should not be faint hearted in the fight at this 
stage of the game. So plainly is the road we 
have traveled now marked that everyone 
thinks everyone else should have gotten rich. 
3ut some have stopped changing and Bruce 
Barton says, “When we're through changing, 
we’re through.” Competition may be the life 
of trade but change is the dynamo that sup- 
plies current to the life. 

For years we have been piling up an urban 
population to fill the needs of our growing 
industries. Mad with the glamour of immedi- 
ate profits and success, we have underesti- 
mated as we progressed the value of the rural 
population and the products of the soil until 
we have suddenly awakened to the fact that 
we have lost our agricultural markets, and as 
the chickens come home to roost we set about 
to find-a remedy. It is complimentary to 
Americans that. they do not often dodge the 
issue but face’ the task and solve it. It is 
true that national life and prosperity thrive 
on more than one major industry, but it is also 
true that more nations have risen to the 
zenith of power on the plow and hoe than on 
the pickax and hammer. The unfriendly fiddler 
must be paid an ever increasing wage for the 
tunes he plays. It has always been wise to be 
friendly with the fiddler. 


A 5-piece orchestra furnished the nec- | 


Note: A report of the Thursday and 
Friday sessions of the annual convention 
of the Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association will appear in the Feb. 
23 issue of the American LUMBERMAN. 

Eprror. 





Purpose and Function of Business 


President Durham touched on the eventful 
period covered in the life of the association, 
during which the business cycle has fluctuated 
from low ebb to high tide. “The purpose and 
function of business, whether big or little, is to 
produce wealth and materially help the com- 
munity,” he stated, and continued: 


It must supply the things necessary to life, 
health and happiness. It is as fundamental 
as the preamble to the Constitution, and it 
should be exercised with a conscience, a de- 
gree of good sense and integrity of purpose 
that will yield fair treatment and a just meas- 
ure of recompense to capital, employer, em- 
ployee and customers. If an idle man is a lia- 
bility to a community, how much more un- 
desirable is a stagnant business? We owe it 
to progress, to humanity and to posterity to 
succeed. It is the duty of every individual to 
help move obstacles detrimental to good busi- 
ness. It is his duty to promote those things 
that all agree are beneficial; to wipe out dis- 
sension between distributers; to promote fair 
relations between manufacturers and distribu- 
ters, and to inaugurate a program of procedure 
that will know and not guess. In this struggle 
for existence some unfair and unjust practices 
may at times occur, but their recurrence 
should be made less frequent as we move 
along. 


President Durham then commented on the 
success attained by alert people who keep 
abreast of the tifhes and take advantage of 
the opportunities presented to them to meet 
changing conditions in industry. “This chang- 
ing world has been a golden age to those 
who read and saw aright. It will continue to 
be a golden age to those who read and see 
aright,” said Mr. Durham. He stated further: 


The business before this convention is more 
than anything else to broadcast the interpreta- 
tion of the signs of the times. Great moral 
and commercial influences move irresistibly on- 
ward not because they are the result of a 
boom or explosion, but because they are im- 
pelled by a succession of forces that have 
shaped their destiny. It is becoming increas- 
ingly harder to show our stuff. One man com- 
plains that he can not make money because 
of price-cutting. Price-cutters are like the 
poor of the Bible. You have them always 
with you. 

We can not build more new houses in a com- 
munity where building is overdone, but we 
can remodel some of the old ones. You may 
not favor installment selling, but why sit idly 
by and let the other fellow do it all! People 
are paying more attention to the aesthetic 
than ever before because more are college 
bred. There are higher tastes, better educated 
and disciplined minds. Consequently, arrange- 
ment, interior decorating, landscaping, garden- 
ing, walks, drives and outbuildings are receiv- 
ing more attention. Satisfying these demands 
is a source of profit to the lumber dealers and 
usually is non-competitive business. ; 

Mr. Durham stressed the point that the 
dealer should be well posted on the physical 
properties of the materials he handles, their 
insulation value, weathering properties, durabil- 
ity, sanitation etc. The speaker also stated that 
the lumber and material business is becoming 
more dignified and satisfactory, and financing 
is now becoming a definite thing according to 
definite terms and written conditions, with the 
result that money is available in larger sources 
of supply than ever before. “So we conclude 
that localism is passing,” said Mr. Durham. 


“Grade marks and trade marks are gaining 
prestige, and through local slogans and national 
advertising we will still feature in the march 
of good business.” 


Secretary Reviews Year of Progress 

Secretary J. I. Bryan, of Chicago, reviewed 
the activities of the association during 19238, 
which, he said “was marked by progress, de- 
velopment and extension of service to mem- 
bers.” In commenting on the increase in mem- 
bership, the secretary said: 

Since the last convention we have received 
into the association fifty-six new members, 
twenty-four of them coming during ‘“Presi- 
dent’s Week.” Of course we have lost some 
members, a few by withdrawal and others 
whom it was necessary to drop from the rolls 
because of non-payment of dues. The net. 
gain for the year is about twenty, leaving the 
membership a little above eight hundred. Con- 
stant effort and vigilance are necessary to 
maintain the membership at its present stand- 
ard and to increase a little each year. There 
are in the State 150 dealers who ought to be 
enrolled. yradually they are becoming inter- 
ested, and we believe the association will grow 
each year, raising our percentage, increasing 
our numbers, so that we will have more in- 
fluence and command greater respect and con- 
fidence. 


The field service was greatly increased last 
year by the addition of a second field man— 
H. E. Gillaspy—who was assigned to the south- 
ern part of the State, leaving W. G. Joyce free 
to work in the central and northern parts, with 
Secretary Bryan giving what help he could in 
the extreme northern end of Illinois. Mr. Gil- 
laspy came with the association Aug. 1, 1928, 
and has been very helpful to the members in 
the southern part of the State, where he has 
traveled many miles and visited a large num- 
ber of dealers. 

Mr. Bryan reported that nineteen district 
meetings were held last year, the average at- 
tendance at each being about forty. It is felt 
that such meetings bring excellent returns and 
are a valuable part of the association work. 
“President’s Week” observed in October of last 
year was instrumental in securing twenty-four 
new members. The State was pretty well or- 


ganized for visiting purposes during this par- - 


ticular week, and a lot of dealers volunteered 
to spend a day calling on their neighbors, sev- 
enty-five or eighty dealers visiting double that 
number of eligible prospects for membership. 
In addition to the twenty-four members added 
to the association roster, this effort produced 
much good will and a better feeling among 
the dealers in the communities visited. 


Financing Service for Members 

On the subject of financing service for the 
members, Mr. Bryan stated that as the result 
of numerous requests from various parts of 
the State for a financing connection whereby 
second mortgages can be taken care of, and 
repairs and small buildings financed on the 
monthly installment plan, the directors of the 
association early in November arranged with 
the Merchants & Manufacturers Securities Co., 
of Chicago, to offer the members a financing 
service. 

The association is not financially interested 
in this organization, said Mr. Bryan, and there 
is no monetary gain to the State organization 
from its operations. The rates are as low as 
any we could find, and lower than a number 
of the big financing corporations. We simply 
have made it possible for our members to have 
this service, but it is left to each individual 
dealer to decide for himself whether he wants 
to take it on. We recommend it to those who 
want a financing service, and believe they will 
be benefited and satisfied. Remember this 
service is for members of our association only. 
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Secretary Bryan reported that the eighteen 
district and county officers are actively func- 
tioning, and that the success of their efforts 
justifies the district plan of organization. These 
district officers keep in pretty close touch with 
dealers throughout their territory, are helpful 
to members when called upon, and supply the 
secretary’s office with reliable and trustworthy 
information. Early last year a county organ- 
ization was planned and inaugurated which has 
been quite successful, a chairman for each 
county being appointed upon recommendation 
of the district chairman. These county chair- 
men give the association personal contact with 
a man in each county. They are helpful to 
the State office and the district officers, and it 
is felt that this plan of organization will aid 
the association to increase its membership and 
widen its field of usefulness. 

The association cost service, in charge of 
Herman F. Kreipke, has been installed in a 
number of Illinois yards, and has proved val- 
uable to dealers in enabling them to know their 
cost of doing business. 

Mr. Bryan stated that the association plan 
service is now being handled by the Building 
Age Publishing Co., of Chicago, being operated 
as the Home Builders Catalog Department of 
that institution. Many improvements and ad- 
ditions are to be made to the service, which is 
recommended to the members. 

In concluding his report, Secretary Bryan 
expressed his appreciation for the loyalty, 
interest and co-operation received from 
State, district, county officers, office people 
and members of the association. 

The treasurer’s report, submitted by Secre- 
tary Bryan, showed receipts of $39,592.83 and 
disbursements of $37,634.14, leaving a balance 
on hand as of Jan. 31, 1929, of $1,958.69. 


Value of Organizations 


Frank Dunning, of Cleveland, Ohio, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Builders’ Supply 
Association, spoke on “Value of Organizations,” 
expressed his appreciation of the loyalty. 
tion owes more to it than the mere payment of 
dues, because if he makes good use of his 
membership he will gain a lot of valuable in- 
formation by attending the various meetings of 
the association. He touched upon the con- 
solidations among merchandising and other in- 
terests consummated during 1928, which were 
brought about mainly for economic production. 

The idea behind all this is our problem, said 
Mr. Dunning. One of the known solutions is 
your organization and on your interest in your 
organization will depend your success not only 
as an individual but as an industry. Few 
manufacturers want to sell direct if they can 
merchandise their material to advantage 
through a responsible dealer. The cement 
manufacturers are working for dealer distri- 
bution. I want to leave this thought with 
you: Do. not think you are rendering a favor 
to your State association by merely becoming 
a member, but mix with your co-workers and 
put something into the organization which will 
help the entire industry. 


Causes of Paint Failures 


The next speaker was O. R. Hartwig, of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
whose subject was “Why Paint Peels, Checks 
and Blisters—Effect on Lumber Sales.” 

One of the things which is gnawing at the 
vitals of the retail Cealers is the behavior of 
Paint on the materials that you sell, and on 
the merchandising of which depends your suc- 
cess, said Mr. Hartwig. People today are buy- 
ing very largely on the basis:;of how the ma- 
terial looks. If a house built of lumber looks 
good, then people are induced to think of that 
house in terms of possible ownership, and the 
lumber dealer has a prospect for his materials. 
If, however, things develop in the building of 
a home which prove unsatisfactory, then there 
is nothing sure about having a prospect on 
which to work, 

Mr. Hartwig went on to state that the West 
Coast association is presenting to dealers 
throughout the country reliable information 
which has been secured by field representatives 
through research work, and putting the blame 
where it belongs. Over 750 houses were ex- 


amined last year and in not one single instance 
was it found that lumber was to blame for the 
difficulty. In every case it was careless and 
incorrect construction practices, or poor paint, 
or both. Mr. Hartwig then gave the following 
main causes of paint failures: 

Due to moisture—(1) Inadequate flashing 
over doors, windows etc.; (2) improperly con- 
structed belt course; (3) careless construction 
practices; (4) dense roof coverings, causing 
condensation; (5) lack of ventilation under 
porches and the like; (6) improper drying of 
plaster; (7) careless lawn sprinkling. 

Due to poor painting—(1) Low grade paint 
pigments and vehicles; (2) incorrect mixtures 
for resinous and non-resinous woods; (3) im- 
proper and excessive use of driers and thin- 
ners; (4) undue haste in applying second and 
third coat of paint; (5) inexperienced and 
careless painters; (6) painting too soon after 
it rains; (7) painting during or soon after fog. 

Regarding good painting methods, Mr. Hart- 
wig submitted the following: 

Make sure the wood is dry; mix paint to 
suit woods; be careful in the use of driers and 


.thinners; allow ample drying time between 


coats; whenever possible use raw linseed oil; 
thoroughly brush out each coat of paint. 
Mr. Hartwig made the statement that not 
one species of wood is free from paint troubles, 
and that moisture is the common ‘enemy of 
every building material sold in the market to- 
day. Pictures were shown on the screen to 
illustrate some of the main causes for paint 
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failures in frame homes and various other types 
of buildings, Mr. Hartwig explaining the rea- 
son for such failures. 


Principles of Good Merchandising 


“Grade-marked Lumber” was the subject of 
the next talk by a representative of the South- 
ern Pine Association. In the absence of J. F. 
Carter the topic was handled by L. R. Putman, 
merchandising counsel, who in his rapid-fire 
manner told of the advantages of grade-mark- 
ing and the other activities of the Southern 
Pine Association, all of which, he said, have 
a bearing on good merchandising, the » main 
principles of which are confidence, brains -and 
energy. 

We are working in groups today to combat 


- lumber substitutes, said Mr. Putman. It is 


not a question of any individual manufacturer, 
but the entire industry against other com- 
modities that take the place of lumber. The 
group movement is to better the situation. 
Today you have to form an organization to 
get the good will of the public and present a 
product in a more intensive and practical man- 
ner. If you expect to elevate the business in 
which you are engaged then you want to deal 
with people who are organized, particularly 
lumber manufacturers who distribute their 
products through the dealer. 


Mr. Putman touched on the grade-marking 
campaign of the National Lumber Manufac- 





turers’ Association to be inaugurated in April, 
which is an attempt to educate the public to the 
use of good lumber. “The organized branches 
of the lumber industry have fixed their minds 
on trade- and grade-marked lumber, and we 
would like to have you come along with us,” 
said Mr. Putman. 

The following committee appointments were 
announced by President Durham: 

Nominations—T. H. Johnston, chairman; C. 
C. Brubaker, Harvey Hill, F. F. Bailey and 
G. L. Avery. 

Resolutions—A. C, Gauen, chairman; Charles 
A. Foulk, Walter S. Payeur, Omar B. Wright 
and J. H. Thomas. 


Memorial to Deceased Members 


As a mark of respect to those who had passed 
on during the last year the delegates ‘stood a 
moment in silent prayer. Sixteen have an- 
swered the last call since the previous annual 
of the association, and their names, read by 
Secretary Bryan, follow: 

Otto A. Glessner, Eldena, Feb. 2, age 47. 

Dexter Crandall, Hoopeston, Feb. 29, age 45. 

William D. J. Booth, Springfield, March 10, 
age 59. 

Henry F. Reis, St. Louis, March 27, age 68. 

William D. Hall, Harvard, March 29, age 78. 

Edgar Frank Kent, Gridley, March 30, age 
75. 
Charles B. Moore, Aurora, April 6, age 68. 
George M. Bryant, DePue, April 10, age 69. 
F. E. Wheaton, Wheaton, April 12, age 75. 
James M. Fordice, Bloomington, May 5, 
age 88. 

William P. Wheeler, Newton, May 31, age 84. 

Charles B. Spang, Georgetown, June 16, 
age 61. 

Edward Rinesmith, Chrisman, July 5, age 75. 

Michael C. Reis, East St. Louis, Aug. 1, 
age 55. 

Fred McBride, Rockford, Sept. 4, age 42. 

Joseph Miller, Peoria, Jan. 8, 1929, age 50. 

The convention thereupon adjourned until 
Thursday afternoon. 


A NOTABLE HOO-HOO EVENT 


One hundred twenty-five enthusiastic Hoo- 
Hoo were present at the banquet preceding the 
concatenation which was held on Wednesday 
evening in connection with the convention. 
Chairman E. A. Thornton introduced the vari- 
ous speakers, among them L. R. Putman, of 
the Southern Pine Association; H. R. Isher- 
wood, secretary of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, and Paul L. Grady, of the National 
Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers. 
Peter Langan, of Cairo, Ill., was introduced 
as the retailer most faithful in attendance at 
Illinois meetings. Mr. Langan stated that the 
most admired speaker that he knew anything 
about was the one who gets up, speaks up and 
shuts up. 

F. A. Hofheins, of the Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., was 
then introduced. Mr. Hofheins told briefiy of 
the evolution of the lumber business from a 
state of fierce competition between individuals 
to the present state of group co-operation as 
represented by the organization and that of the 
work of the various Hoo-Hoo clubs throughout 
the country. 

The principal speaker of the evening was 
Harry T. Kendall, of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Kendall paid a 
compliment to the present officers and directors 
of Hoo-Hoo when he said that Hoo-Hoo was 
the most prominent factor in the co-ordination 
of the different branches of the industry. 
Through Hoo-Hoo the American lumber in- 
dustry is able to present an united front to the 
world. In this day of intense competition both 
between individuals and species of product, 
Hoo-Hoo is coming into its own as a medi- 
ating organization. Mr. Kendall expressed high 
hopes that Hoo-Hoo would go further in these 
things and cordially invited members of the 
various branches of the industry to bring their 
questions before Hoo-Hoo. 

The concatenation, under the able leadership 
of Tom Moore, Charles Schwartz, Fred 
Klapproth and other lumbermen of the Chi- 
cago district, initiated eight promising kittens. 
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GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 11.—The second 
session of the fortieth annual convention of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
held in the Pantlind Hotel on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of last week, opened with 
an address by R. Perry Shorts, vice president 
Second National Bank of Saginaw, Mich., on 
“The New Competition.” 

[A telegraphic report of the first day’s pro- 
ceedings appeared on page 63 of the Feb. 9 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 

At the outset of his address Mr. Shorts set 
forth the proposition that distribution is the 
problem of the hour. “The battle for markets 
is raging everywhere,” said he, “and to succeed 
during the next ten years the business man 
must be both a fighter and a careful student 
of the ever changing conditions of economic 
life.” 

A new competition has recently sprung up in 
American business that has already wrecked 
thousands of business men and is daily threat- 
ening thousands more, said the speaker. This 
competition appears in three different forms, 
which Mr. Shorts designated as, first, the pub- 
lic’s ever-changing mind; second, scientific re- 
search; third, untruthful advertising. He pro- 
ceeded to develop these three points, as follows 
in part: 

First, illustrating the fickleness of public 
taste, Mr. Shorts said: Somebody conceived the 
idea of a closed body for automobiles and a 
dozen established industries were affected over 
night. For a time automobiles kept us busy 
burning gas and tires both day and night— 
but now the radio and the movie demand our 
presence indoors, at least some of the time. 
Until recently every factory had to have its 
individual power plant, but now our public 
utility companies can deliver all the power 
you want right at your door. This change has 
been hard on the boiler makers and the old 
time engineers and firemen, but it has con- 
centrated the power-making facilities of our 
country into one vast power house, and linked 
together the industrial activities of the Ameri- 
ean people into one endless chain. 

The second form of this new competition is 
scientific research. A great war is being 
waged between the old way and the new. 
Science itself is getting into business. A 
large industry is no longer safe without a 
research department. The public is constantly 
demanding lower costs, and nothing but re- 
search can lower them. The man who can do 
business at the lowest cost is bound to make 
the largest profit, and it goes without saying 
that that man is a scientist of the highest or- 
der. The best brains in industry are now 
being employed to reduce costs, and there is 
a life and death struggle all along the line 
from manufacturer to retailer. 

One of the greatest efforts of research is to 
find cheap substitutes for everything that is 
expensive. There is a rapid chase not only 
for the last dollar the consumer has but for 
all he hopes to have for a year or two in the 
future, thanks to the instalment selling plan. 
Oil is fighting coal to heat the country and 
electricity is fighting ice to cool it—and now 
gas makes a bid to monopolize the whole 
show by producing both the heat and cold. 
Steel is fighting wood; cement is fighting 
steel; lumber is fighting cement. 

Simply announce that you are thinking of 
building a house and you will be hounded to 
death by 57 varieties of material men. From 
the cellar to the garret you must listen to 
arguments of brick against cement, metal 
against wood, wallboard against plaster, and 
so on to the roof. And the. sad part of it 
is that one prominent authority tells us that 
we are all paying 100 percent more for build- 
ing materials than we should, all due to the 
cost of competition. 

And while talking about competition, let us 
not forget the retail lumber business. Surely 


the Lord loves the retail lumber dealers—he 
made so many of them! Twenty-five years 





now they live on wheels. To own their own 
home was the ambition of every young mar- 
ried couple, but now movies and radio, joy 
rides and jazz take most of their time and 
all of their money, and the house goes to 
pot, plastered on the inside with wallboard 
and on the outside with mortgages, and the 
poor lumber dealer is left “out on a limb” 
holding the bag with nothing to cash in on 
but a smile and a promise. I heard of one 
lumber dealer the other day who specified 
in his will that his pallbearers should all be 
bankers. When asked for an explanation he 
replied: “Well, these bankers have been carry- 
ing me all my life and I would like to have 
them finish the job.” How you retail lumber 
dealers have lived at all during the last five’ 
years is the next appropriate subject for sci- 
entific research. But now things are turning 
for the better, lumber is coming back strong, 
and it won’t be long before it will again have 
its old time honored place in the sun. 

The third and most vicious form of this 
new competition is untruthful advertising. Of 
course this evil has always been with us, but 
it was never so bold and brazen as right now. 
Honest advertising ‘s a commendable thing, 
but false advertising is the baset fraud. What 
some of these advertisers say about their 
goods today makes old Ananias look like a 
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piker. Is it true that a yeast cake a day 
will restore your youth and remove stains 
from your conscience? And is it true that a 
particular soap will give you that “school 
girl complexion?” I tried both, and look at 
me! Not even our sentimental instincts are 
being overlooked, for now we have Mother’s 
Day for the benefit of the florists, Father’s 
Day for the benefit of the haberdashers, and 
thé next step probably will be Suicide Day 
for the benefit of the undertakers. 

Here then, said Mr. Shorts in closing, is 
the three-sided competition that the present 
day business man is up against. At first 
glance it looks dark and foreboding—but the 
more we study the more we come to see a 


sparkling star of hope that shines through, 


these darkening clouds and fills our heart 
with faith and courage. The same statistics 
that show over 20,000 failures in a single 
year also show the reasons. They show that 
true ability can win today just as it has al- 
ways won; that in almost every instance of 
failure the man himself is to blame; that over 
80 percent of these 20,000 failures were due 
to speculation, inefficiency, poor judgment and 
chiefly lack of brains.” The one big lesson to 
be learned from all this study is the simple 
fact that scientific thinking has at last become 
the first essential of the successful buisness 
man. Money used to do all the talking, but 
now it whispers reverently in the presence of 


brains. The handwriting on the wall still ap- 
pears today, and only they who have brains 
enough to understand its meaning can even 
hope to long enjoy the rewards of successful 
business life. On the other hand, never in 
the history of the world have prospects been’ 
so bright for men who think—men who know. 


“Transformation” Film Is Shown 


Lumber’s own modernizing film, showing the 
actual remodeling of an old farm house, was 
next thrown on the screen, with introductory 
remarks and informational data by C. E. Mil- 
ler of the central division of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. Information 
was given as to how use of this film, which 
was produced jointly by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, may be obtained by dealers 
for showing in their home towns. 

The showing of the “Transformation” picture 
was immediately followed by another film illus- 
trating various paint troubles and causes, these 
pictures being explained and commented upon 
by a representative of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. Displayed on the platform 
during the sessions was a large chart headed 
“Good Painting Methods,” and reading as 
follows: 

1. Make sure that the wood is dry. 

2. Mix paint to suit woods. 

3. Be careful in the use of dryers. 

4. Be careful in the use of thinners. 

5. Allow ample drying between coats. 

6. Whenever possible, use raw linseed oil. 

7. Thoroughly brush out each coat of paint. 


Speaks on Instalment Selling 


The next speaker was L. M. Lilly, of Chi- 
cago, who discussed the application of the in- 
stalment selling idea to the financing of home 
building and modernization jobs. 

“Instalment selling is no good to the lum- 
ber dealer unless along with it he employs 
modern methods of merchandising,” said Mr. 
Lilly. “The lumberman depends entirely too 
much upon the contractor, the real estate dealer, 
and too often unfortunately, the speculative 
builder, to create business for him.” 

He strongly advised against selling a man a 
house that is beyond his salary to carry. 
man who is earning $200 a month should not 
be sold a home on which the total payments 
will exceed $50 a month. 

Mr. Lilly referred to the present wave of 
stock speculation as working great hardship 
on the home builders of the country, as the 
vast amount of capital tied up in brokers’ loans 
has made first mortgage funds scarce because 
bankers do not want to make any loans that 
are not rediscountable at the Federal Reserve 
3ank. 

He scored misleading mail-order advertis- 
ing, showing a mail order ad headed “Would 
You Pay $2,000 More for a Home?” He told 
how a dealer in one town in which this adver- 
tising appeared countered by running a full 
page advertisement in the local paper saying 
that his concern would guarantee to erect a 
house for 10 per cent less than the price quoted 
hy any mail-order house. No houses were sold 
in that town by the mail-order concern. 

Mr. Lilly also showed samples of other mis- 
leading mail-order ads, and condemned such 
advertising tactics, saying that it was time that 
the lumbermen took steps to effectively combat 
same. He suggested that a resolution be 
adopted to the effect that this association pro- 
tests against advertising of this character. He 
advised against making any threats, but sug- 
gested that the association simply place itself 
on record in protest, and the next step would 
be up to the mail-order houses. 
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He briefly outlined a financing plan whereby 
the dealer endorses the customer’s paper and 
sells same to the finance comporation, along 
lines similar to those used in financing auto- 
mobile purchases. “N® national financing plan 
can operate on a ‘without recourse’ basis,” 
said he. “The dealer is the logical man to pass 
upon the credit which he extends.” 


Speakers Discuss Credits 


John E. Kreilick spoke on credits and the 


cost of carrying them. He urged greater care 
in extending credit, saying it never should be 
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given “by guess.” Grant credit wisely. Have 
a clear understanding as to when the customer 
will pay. Collect accounts when due. These 
were laid down by the speaker as three points 
of good credit work. He referred also to the 
“four C’s of credit,” which he said should be 
kept constantly in mind as follows: Character, 
Capacity, Capital and Conditions. Under the 
last head would come such matters as contract 
stipulations, actual ownership, legal liability 
etc. 

Reiterating the importance of having the 
terms and conditions clearly understood by the 
customer at the time of making the purchase 
Mr. Kreilick said, “An account well opened is 
95 percent collected.” 

_T. C. Tidebohl also spoke along credit lines, 
his remarks being supplemented by a chart, 
circulated in printed form among the members, 
showing the “profit vanishing point” in accounts 
receivable at various rates of net profit and 
various rates of costs of getting in the money. 


THE FRIDAY SESSIONS 


The Friday morning session was featured by 
addresses by Frank Day Smith, of Detroit, at- 
torney for the association, and Harry J. Col- 
man, accountant and cost analyst of Chicago. 

Mr. Smith pointed out some of the weak 
spots in the proposed national uniform or 
“model” lien law, and took the position on this 
subject that has been taken at the other con- 
ventions of retailers held this season; namely, 
declaring the lien law to be an improper subject 
for consideration with a view to enactment 
of uniform legislation for all States and urg- 
ing discontinuance of consideration of same 
by the Department of Commerce and the uni- 
form State laws commissioners. 

Mr. Colman’s address also followed the 
lines of those which have been reported in 


previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in connection with the stories of the various 
conventions at which he has appeared. Mr. 
Colman’s subject was “Forestalling Volume 
Decrease” and by means of a chart he showed 
how by maintaining prices at a fair level, a 
decrease in volume may be sustained without 
seriously affecting profits. 

At the afternoon session John F., Maurice, 
representing the Millwork Cost Bureau of Chi- 
cago, spoke on the work of that organization, 
and the importance of planing mill owners ac- 
curately knowing their costs, and how that 
result may be obtained through the methods 
set forth by the bureau. Mr. Maurice also 
very acceptably led the singing at the opening 
of each session, introducing some clever im- 
provisions relating to various speakers as they 
appeared on the platform. 

Then followed an interesting address by 
L. C. Oberlies, retail lumberman and lecturer 
of Lincoln, Neb., on the subject, “My Competi- 
tor.” Mr. Oberlies, like some of the other 
speakers on the program, has appeared at a 
number of other conventions this season, and 
his talks have been summarized in connection 


Focusses Attention on Costs, Competition and Credits 


with the reports of these meetings. A synopsis 
of his talk on “My Competitor” will be found 
on page 77 of the Jan. 26 issue of the AmeErI- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Oppose Duty on Canadian Lumber 


The resolutions adopted took a strong stand 
against reported contemplated legislation look- 
ing to imposition of additional duties on timber, 
lumber, lath and shingles imported into the 
United States. Other resolutions expressed 
disapproval of the attempt to have the various 
States enact a uniform or so-called model lien 
law; approved the efforts looking to promotion 
of district organizations throughout the State, 
and the framing of strong constructive pro- 
grams leading to better merchandising methods 
and higher ethical practices; and honored the 
memories of members who have died since the 
last meeting, as follows: 

Former President Arthur Kraft, Battle 
Creek; Clement W. Gill, Ann Arbor;. Jessie 
McCarthy, Lansing; W. D. Fox, Bay City; 
William Geurstner, sr.. Ann Arbor; Herman 
Lunden, Gaylord. 

The resolution dealing with the reported con- 





Creditable Array of Exhibits 


The exhibits at the annual convention of the 
Michigan Retait Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held in the Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, last 
week made a very creditable showing; yet the 
limited space available and the fact that the 
exhibits were scattered, some being shown in 
separate rooms, while the main display was on 
the mezzanine floor, detracted somewhat from 
its effectiveness from the standpoint of the 
visitor. The proposal to have the exhibits and 
the business sessions next year in the Audito- 
rium, rather than in a hotel, is under consider- 
ation. At a joint luncheon of the association 
directors and exhibitors held Thursday noon 
considerable sentiment in favor of this change 
was manifested. 

The association directors and officials put 
forth special efforts to 
induce visitors to in- 
spect all the exhibits, 
and their endeavors 
seemed to bear fruit, 
as probably no dealer 
attending the convention 
failed to make the 
rounds of the exhibits 
at least once. A large 
sign on the speakers’ 
platform at all the busi- 
ness sessions was 
headed in large letters 
“EXHIBITORS” fol- 
lowed by: “Their co- 
operation has made our 
fortieth annual a suc- 
cess. Retailers are re- 
quested to inspect the 
booths and place your 
orders with the exhibi- 
tors.” Then followed a 
list of the names of the 
54 firms having ex- 
hibits. 

The very attractive 
signs, uniformly _let- 
tered, used on all the 
booths were of Presdwood, furnished by 
courtesy of the Masonite Corporation, Chicago. 

Upon registering, each dealer was given a 
card on which were printed the names of all 





of the exhibits, with a line at the bottom read- 
ing “My choice of the best exhibit is No. i 
followed with space for the dealer’s signature. 
Upon calling at each booth the dealer was 
presented with a gummed sticker to be pasted 
over the name of the exhibitor as shown on 
the card. After all spaces had been covered 
with these stickers the card was to be turned 
in as a vote in favor of the exhibit considered 
best. 

The prize of $50 was awarded to the exhibit 
of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, shown by 
illustration on this page. This exhibit, which 
was in charge of James D. Studley, of the 
bureau, showed an early Colonial interior, with 
fireplace, mantel, etc., all finished in Arkansas 














Exhibit of Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, which won first prise 


knotty soft pine. This exhibit seemed to ap- 
peal very strongly to the public, especially the 
ladies, many of whom lingered for close in- 
spection and to ask questions concerning it. 
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templated action with regard to imposition of 
further import duties reads as follows: 


Whereas, it is reported that the ways and 
means committee of the House of Representa- 
tives will soon be asked to impose a duty on 
timber, lumber, lath and shingles imported 
into the United States, and 


Whereas, we view with strong disapproval 
this measure, for which there is no good 
cause, and which for the following reasons 
would be very harmful: 


First—It is directed at Canada, which trade 
statistics show is our best customer among 
all nations, having imported during 1928 over 
800 million dollars worth of American-made 
woods, as against an export of less than five 
hundred million dollars. 


Second—Canadian timber, lumber, lath and 
shingles constitute one of their largest items 
of export, and therefore their greatest medium 
of payment for American goods, it being 
generally conceded that our lumber industry 
needs no protection as lumbering costs are no 
less and frequently higher in Canada than in 
the United States. 


Third—Such legislation might disrupt our 
friendly relations, and cause retaliation in the 
form of prohibitive tariffs on our goods. 


Fourth—Our government is annually spend- 
ing vast sums of money for reforestation, and 


is committed to the principles of conservation 
of our forests, and the proposed legislation 
would directly work against such a policy and 
cause the more rapid cutting of our forests. 


Fifth—This legislation would impose an 
additional burden upon the farming and rural 
community, which statistics show is the larg- 
est user of lumber, lath and shingles in the 
United States today, and which, as a class, is 
most urgently in need of relief. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the Mich- 
igan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association does 
protest strongly against the proposed tariff on 
logs, lumber, lath and shingles, and 

Be It Further Resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be sent to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the ways and means committee of the 
House of Representatives, and the chairman 
and members of the Senate finance committee, 
and to all members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives from the State of Michigan. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


All of the officers were reélected, with the 
exception of assistant secretary, which office 
has been discontinued, and the only change in 
the directorate was the election thereto of Her- 
man Hughes, of Flint. The complete list of 
officers and directors now is as follows: 


President—Hubert L. North, Kalamazoo. 


Vice president—William Verhey, Grand Rap- 
ids, 

Secretary—Roy B. Walborn, Lansing. 

Treasurer—Norman B. Cove, Lansing. 

Association’ Directors—Harry Brattin, Shep- 
herd; Norman B. Cove, Lansing; John W. Fer- 
don, Grand Rapids; Herman Hughes, Flint; 
Fred A. McCaul, Royal Oak; C. C. Schowalter, 
South Haven; Charles L. Weeks, Detroit; Fred 
C. Westover, Bay City; George L. Whitney, 
Bad Axe. 

Insurance Directors—C. W. Beck, Monroe; 
H. H. Corwin, Jackson; Levi Marshall, Ionia; 
Cc. A. Pollock, Coldwater; Peter Van Zylen, 
Grand Haven, and Carl Wright, Harbor 
Springs. 


ANNUAL BANQUET IS HELD 


The annual banquet of the association was 
held Thursday evening, President Hubert L. 
North officiating as toastmaster. The after 
dinner address was delivered by James Scher- 
merhorn, of Detroit. Other entertainment fea- 
tures included the Michigan Old Guard’s din- 
ner on Wednesday evening and the annual lunch 
and “frolic” of the Michigan Association of 
Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 
the same evening. A theater party for the 
ladies was given Wednesday evening, busses 
conveying the guests from the hotel to the 
theater and return. 


Michigan Retailers Look for Good Business This Year 


Retailers attending the annual convention of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held at Grand Rapids last week generally 
were at least in a moderately cheerful frame 
of mind as regards the outlook for business the 
remainder of the year and some were decidedly 
optimistic. It was noticeable that some of the 
most favorable reports given the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative by dealers were 
from localities that have enjoyed recent indus- 
trial expansion, largely in the automobile and 
accessories fields, the increased payrolls con- 
tributing to the general prosperity. However, 
cash crops, such as beans, the yield of which 
was very large and prices good, are putting a 
gratifying amount of cash into circulation. 
With funds available for repairs and replace- 
ments on the farms the farmers are beginning 
to make inquiries and ask for estimates. The 
consensus of the dealers interviewed by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative was 
that 1929 will show a gratifying increase over 
the preceding year in volume of business trans- 
acted and profits realized. Following are some 
of the individual opinions expressed: 

Georce L. WHITNEY, Bad Axe—‘“In_ the 
‘Thumb’ of Michigan, where we are located, 
business showed a decline last year, but con- 
ditions look more favorable, although it is hard 
to forecast with any accuracy before the middle 
of March. There is some shopping around and 
requests for estimates, but it is hard to say how 
much actual business will develop therefrom. 
I have been a regular reader of the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN for 30 years, and think it is better 
today than ever before.” 


FRANK H. MATHER, president Central City 
Lumber Co., Jackson—“Our local manufactur- 
ing plants, especially in auto accessories and 
radio lines, are flourishing and expanding. We 
have one radio factory that employs 4,000 men. 
With all this industrial activity and the good 
payrolls that go with it, prospects look quite 
bright for business in our line. Another favor- 
able factor is that we have five building and 
loan associations, with assets of $22,000,000. 
This is a great help in making it possible for 
wage earners to acqure homes of their own. 
So popular are these institutions and so well 
do they serve their purpose that even their 
large loan funds sometimes become temporarily 
depleted, and just receritly one of them has bor- 
rowed $100,000 at the bank to meet urgent de- 
mands from home builders desiring to erect 
homes of their own.” Mr. Mather is a director 
in one of these associations, and said that he 
thought lumbermen should take an interest in 
promoting their local building and loan organi- 
zations. He also remarked that he had been 
a reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for a 
good many years. 


H. D. SCHIEDEL, secretary-treasurer Oakland 
Lumber & Supply Co., Pontiac—‘“Conditions are 
favorable for satisfactory business. The auto- 
mobile industries are very active, resulting in 
large employment of labor.” Mr. Schiedel told 
of the good that has been accomplished by the 
formation of a local credit association which 
scrutinizes all doubtful credits and heads off 
bad risks.. The coal dealers are all members 
of this local organization. The members ex- 
change data with regard to credit accounts. 
Sometimes it has been found that an applicant 
for credit has already “stuck” four or five other 
dealers. Of course in such a case he is refused 
further credit, and the dealer is saved a loss. 
“T have been a reader of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN for so long I can’t remember when I 
did not have it,’’ remarked Mr. Schiedel. 


A. E. SWANSON, manager J. C. Ham Co., New 
Era—‘In this little town of about 350 popula- 
tion conditions look all right for at least an 
average business. Our trade is mostly agricul- 
tural. The farmers in our territory are mostly 
engaged in diversified farming, and should have 
funds for all needed building and repair work.” 


JAMES O. VANDERWEEL, manager of the War- 
ren Avenue yard of the F. M. Sibley Lumber 
Co., Fordson—‘“Industrial conditions in Detroit 
and suburbs are very good. Trade conditions 
have wonderfully improved during the last year 
or so. This is partly due to our having a fine 
local credit organization, which functions very 
successfully in preventing losses. On the whole 
conditions look quite satisfactory.” 


F. J. SpayTtu, district engineer for the Finish- 
ing Lime Association of Ohio, Detroit, was an 
interested visitor and observer. Speaking of the 
various plaster bases, he remarked that “noth- 
ing beats good wood lath” for taking and hold- 
ing plaster. 


Cc. E. Retser, Carleton—“Business looks good. 
There will be considerable new building in town, 
and the farmers are doing a lot of repair and 
remodeling work, and also putting up some 
new buildings. We look for a good year.” 


A. L. CRISKELL,; Carson City Lumber & Ele- 
vator Co., Carson City—‘Outlook is for pretty 
good business this year—nothing big, perhaps, 
but we ought to have at least a fair trade. 
Our section was favored with excellent crops 
last year. The bean crop, which is one of 
our mainstays, was one of the largest ever gath- 
ered, and the beans are bringing very good 
prices, so the farmers should have money for 
needed building and repairs.” 


Cc. CC. SCHOWALTER, vice president Niffennegger 
Lumber Co., South Haven, was the efficient ser- 
geant-at-arms of the convention. He was kept 


too busy announcing the sessions, through a 
megaphone, and getting the delegates rounded 


up to attend same, to expatiate much upon busi- 
ness conditions, but found time to answer the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative’s question 
“How’s business?” to the effect that he looked 
for it to show some improvement over last year. 


E. S. DeGarmo, DeGarmo Lumber Co., Mil- 
ford, said that while business was not so very 
good last year, things were looking up, and 
prospects were for decided improvement this 
year. Milford is a suburb of Detroit. 

W. A. McDoNALD, manager M, & D. Lumber 
C., Marine City, said that conditions looked 
favorable for the general yard trade. This con- 
cern does quite a resort business and also sells 
a good deal of lumber for boat repairs. 





HENRY LANGELAND, Langeland Manufacturing 
Co., Muskegon, which concern is engaged in 
manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing lines, 
regarded the business outlook as_ favorable. 
Muskegon is a great resort center, and a good 
trade is looked for in summer cottages and all 
the incidentals that go therewith. 

W. J. MERRICK, manager Gaylord Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Gaylord—“The outlook is fine for re- 
sort business. In Otsego County, where we are 
located, there are more than 100 lakes. Several 
clubs are developing large tracts, selling lots 
to members, many of whom will build summer 
homes thereon.” Mr. Merrick’s concern also 
produces special log cabin siding for summer 
cottages, which has proved very popular. He 
has an assortment of plans for various types 
of.summer cottages from which customers make 
their selections, and he then quotes a _ price 
complete for the job chosen. 





E. M. AverILu, Sparta—There will be a good 
amount of building in our town. The farms are 
pretty well equipped with buildings, but there 
will be some repairs and replacements needed.” 
Mr. Averill operates a sawmill and planing mill 
in addition to his retail yard. He is a long- 
time reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
remarked that he did not expect to be without 
it as long as he remained in the lumber busi- 
ness. * 


Hvusert NortH, Kalamazoo—“I have quit 
prognosticating, but it appears to me like this 
year will be a good deal like the last, when 
we had a very satisfactory volume of business 
although profits were by no means all that 
could be desired.” 


H. M. Corwin, Jackson—“Things look pretty 
good with us. Our industries are flourishing, 
resulting in good payrolls. Many of our people 
who invested in the securities of some of our 
local industries have profited by the market ad- 
vances, and it may be said that money is more 
plentiful among our people than is the case in 
many other cities of similar size. One radio 
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plant located in our city is now employing 4,000 
men, a decided increase, due to enlarging its 
capacity to keep pace with demand.” 


Frep A. McCavuL, McCaul Lumber & Coal Co., 
Royal Oak—‘“The last two years have been 
tough for dealers in our section, but conditions 
are improving. In fact, I might say that the 
tide has turned, January being the best month 
we have had in several years. Henry Ford is 
putting on more men, and on the whole I think 
we are justified in expecting a pretty good 
year.” 

B. F. SHore, .Evart Lumber Yard, Evart, said 
that he looked for good business the remainder 
of this year. 


A. J. Hacer, Hager & Cove Lumber Co., Lan- 
sing—‘“Everything looks fine for business in 
Lansing. Employment is at the peak. There 
are 5,000 more men employed in the 18 Lansing 
industries that we keep special check on than 
there were in July of last year. Then the total 
number was 12,000; now it is 17,000. Maximum 
employment means money in circulation and 
good business.” 

F. Jonker, Jonker & Emery, general contrac- 
tors, Grand Haven—‘“There is very little build- 
ing being done in our town just now, though 
we look to see things start up soon. The 
weather has been somewhat against us. I hope 
the lumbermen will keep up their campaign 
for remodeling and modernizing old homes.” 


Vv. OrmMsBy Lyons, president Lyons Lumber 
Co., Petersburg, said that the business outlook 
was good in his community. 


Cc. W. Beck, Monroe—‘“Outlook is first-class. 
Our city has never had a boom but has enjoyed 
a healthy growth, which continues right along. 
During this year two steel companies are mov- 
ing their plants from Ohio to our city. It is ex- 
pected that the advent of these industries will 
add 500 or more new families to our population 
within the next year or two. This of course 
will mean many new homes needed, and the in- 
creased money put into circulation by these new 


Nebraskans 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

OmanHa, NEeEs., Feb. 13.—The_ thirty-ninth 
convention of the Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ 
Association opened its sessions this afternoon 
with the usual large number of dealers regis- 
tered. Following music by a male quartet com- 
posed of lumbermen and salesmen, Glen B. 
Eastburn, of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce, bade the visitors welcome. Dennis 
Malone, of Pierce, responded. He mentioned 
Lincoln as a distinguished lumberman and 
spoke of the educational benefits of the con- 
vention. He mentioned the changes in busi- 
ness and in personnel and urged the support 
of the executive officers. 

President N. A. Allen, of Lincoln, stated that 
the association has done much in the last year 
and has still more to do. The future depends 
largely upon the support of the individual 
members. To promote the welfare of the in- 
dustry, the association must spread: merchan- 
dising ideas and knowledge of costs. It must 
foster a co-operative spirit and correct legis- 
lative abuses. Competition within and without 
the industry is keen. Competition of other 
lines should lead lumbermen to learn from 
these lines. Automobile sales should teach the 
value of exact sales terms. The automobile in- 
dustry is young and not hampered by traditions. 
Chain stores should teach the value of sticking 
to price. Many farm journals carry advertise- 
ments of sectional buildings that could well 
he built in lumber yards. Ivan D. Wood, of 
the State agricultural college, has done much 
to promote better farm buildings and will ap- 
pear on the program. Lumbermen ought to be 
building authorities. More attention should be 
paid to advertising and nearly everything the 
dealer does is advertising of a kind. 

Too much newspaper advertising has been 
nothing but pension to the printer, Mr. Allen 
helieves. The trade press has been promoting 
modernization, but Nebraska dealers have done 
little with it. Costs constitute an important 


payrolls constitutes another favorable factor. 
Our local conditions certainly augur well for 
good business this year.” 





Advantages of Built-up Beams 


Mapison, Wis., Feb. 11.—Built-up wooden 
beams, made by fastening together two or 
more planks of like width with nails, bolts, or 
similar devices, have unquestionable advan- 
tages compared to solid beams. They may be 
constructed of smaller lumber which is readily 
available and easily and quickly seasoned, and 
they contain fewer shakes, checks, and other 
defects. This is the conclusion reached as a 
result of general observation of built-up mem- 
bers, and of tests at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, United States Forest Service, of 
built-up beams composed of planks free from 
defects. It is understood, of course, that built- 
up beams will be placed so that the load will 
fall on the narrow faces of the planks. 

The opinion has often been expressed that 
where two or more boards or planks are used 
together and loaded so as to deflect or bend 
equally, the stiffer pieces will take the greater 
share of the load, and will therefore fail before 
the less stiff pieces. It is true that the stiffer 
pieces will take the greater load. Tests show, 
however, that a plank of high stiffness will 
normally bend slightly farther before it fails 
and will withstand a larger maximum load than 
a plank of low stiffness. In other words, beams 
built up of planks without defects, such as 
knots, will tend fo fail in the less stiff rather 
than in the strongest planks and beams built 
up with planks containing defects will break 
first in the plank having the more serious de- 
fect, regardless of the load which is being 
sustained by any one plank. 

Another opinion sometimes advanced in 
favor of the built-up beam is that staggering 





the defects in the planks of a built-up beam 


will increase its strength. Tests show that the 
popular thought is in error and that stagger- 
ing the defects does not add materially to the 
strength of the beam. 

It is apparent that there is no marked dif- 
ference in strength between built-up and solid 
beams. But because of other advantages they 
offer, built-up beams may well be used as gir- 
ders in residence buildings, garages and barns, 
and other farm structures. One of the prin- 
cipal advantages attaching to their use is that 
the material may be readily obtained in a dry 
or comparatively dry condition. This is in 
contrast to the condition of solid beams, which 
in the larger sizes may have a relatively high 
moisture content even after two years of 
drying. 

Ordinarily solid beams can be obtained only 
on special order, since only a few yards stock 
them in a variety of sizes. When ordered 
from the mill they are frequently received in 
a green condition. Their use in this condition 
lays them open to the difficulties incident to 
shrinkage and decay. Stock for built-up beams, 
on the other hand, may almost invariably be 
obtained from lumber yards on short notice. 
Moreover, they are relatively easy to put in 
place, do not have to be lifted by special means, 
and can be constructed in any size and installed 
just as they are needed. 


Material for built-up beams can be obtained 
from smaller trees, which require shorter grow- 
ing periods than do those from which solid 
beams are cut. Furthermore, it may frequently 
be obtained as a by-product in manufacture. 
Built-up stock does not develop shakes and 
checks in seasoning so rapidly as solid beams, 
and because it is as a rule better seasoned it 
gives additional strength which is seldom taken 
advantage of in the design of large structural 
beams. 


Open Thirty-ninth Annual 


Nore: A report of the Thursday and 
Friday sessions of the annual conven- 
tion of the Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ 
Association will appear in the Feb. 23 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Eptror. 





part of merchandising, and the convention will 
give much attention to the subject. 

The idea of co-operation is being developed 
in a sound manner and many manufacturers, 
wholesalers and jobbers are willing to do the 
right thing. A prominent steel and wire com- 
pany has announced a minimum resale price, 
and other wholesalers are falling in line. It is 
too bad that lumbermen have to depend upon 
outside sources for this proper kind of educa- 
tion. A bill to modify the lien law has been 
introduced and should be opposed. Nebraska 
has an excellent lien law. The president closed 
with a tribute to Secretary Harry E. Dole. 

Burdett Green, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, presented a gayel 
made from longleaf yellow pine that supported 
the White House roof for more than a century. 

Secretary Harry E. Dole then made a brief 
statement of the accomplishments and purposes 
of the association. He stated that dealers are 
not treating their fellow merchants or their 
own families right if they do not get a fair 
profit. He stated that ninety-four concerns 
have exhibits at the convention. He closed by 
reading telegrams of greetings from Secretary 
E. E. Woods, of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, and H. R. Isherwood, of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

The president appointed the following com- 
mittees: Nominations — Martin Hostrop, of 
Scribner, Mark Kerns, of Nebraska City, and 
Charles Carhart, of Wayne; Resolutions—C. R. 
Judkins, of Upland, S. C. Ayres, of Central 
City, and R. B. Weller, of Omaha. 

Harry Colman, of Chicago, made his usual 


dynamic address on the subject of ‘knowing 
your costs. Everyone takes a physical inventory 
but not many businesses appreciate the value of 
the human equation. This personal equation is 
of great importance in this changing world. To 
illustrate the changes of the last quarter of a 
century, the speaker showed slides prepared by 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., depicting the 
vast increases in various mercantile lines and 
the changed ideas as illustrated by ac crtise- 
ments. He then displayed a series of figures 
on a blackboard, showing the disastrous effect 
of cutting prices to increase volume. The 
dealers do this because they do not realize the 
effect. No one makes money consistently on 
fighting for volume. The really successful 
merchants are the ones who base their sales 
upon quality and reasonable services. The 
speaker showed the effect of small price cuts 
and price advances when the total volume in a 
community decreases. A loss of 20 percent in 
volume can be compensated for by a price in- 
crease of 5 percent. 


Timber Sale in Klamath District 


KLAMATH Fattrs, Ore., Feb. 9.—G. C. Lor- 
enz, of this city, was the successful bidder on 
150,000,000 feet of pine timber in the Whiskey 
Creek district of the Klamath Indian reserva- 
tion this week His bid was $7.12 a thousand. 
The timber is of fine quality and is easily ac- 
cessible, which contributed considerably to mak- 
ing it bring the high price. 

Recently the Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co., of 
this city, paid $6.92 a thousand for the Sycan 
tract in the Klamath Indian reservation which 
contains approximately half a billion feet of 
timber. 

The Big Basin Lumber Co. here is construct- 
ing an ofhce building which is to be of colonial 
bungalow design and will have wide display 
windows. It is located on the corner of Main 
and Spring streets. 
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Keystone State Dealers Discuss Home Financing 


Western Pennsylvanians’ Convention-Reunion Featured by Talks on Credit 
Terms, Ways of Increasing Trade and Home Modernizing 


PittspurGH, Pa., Feb. 11—The twenty-sec- 
ond annual convention-reunion of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania was continued last Thursday 
morning with an even larger number in attend- 
ance than at the opening session. [Note: A 
report of Wednesday afternoon’s session ap- 
peared on page 63 of the Feb. 9 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EpITOoR, } 

Thursday’s session began with two drawings 
of attendance prizes. The first went to John 
F, Kuntz, and the second went to J. S. Bush- 
field, a visiting retailer from Toronto, Ohio. 

Credit Limitations 

Hart P. Daugherty, of Indiana, Pa., then 
opened a discussion on the subject of credit 
limitations. The long list of retail problems 
would be arranged in varying orders of im- 
portance, he stated, but in every list and in 
every place the matter of credit must take a 
prominent place. Probably the ideal would be 
all cash sales; but because of prevailing meth- 
ods of sales and delivery it is not always pos- 
sible even to hold small jag sales to this basis. 
These small credit sales are serious matters; 
for it may easily cost as much to run a trifling 
account through the books as it would a large 
sale, and this cost may turn the profit into a 
loss. 

Most dealers have too large sums in open 
book accounts. If they would maintain the 
terms of sales they advertise and allow no 
accounts to run past the due date the saving 
in interest would be very important. This 
matter of maintaining credit terms is some- 
thing to be considered by the local units of 
the association. The speculative builder is 
likely to abuse credit. He deserves little con- 
sideration when he attempts to do business 
with the dealer’s capital. He often disorgan- 
izes the market by selling houses for what 
they will bring when he is in distress and thus 
depresses the local house market. The man 
who is building for himself deserves the maxi- 
mum of consideration; but he, too, should be 
willing to submit to careful advance analysis 
of his purchasing power and to exact and 
definite terms and times of payment. While 
general statements are always subject to re- 
vision, it may be said that no man should be 
obligated to pledge more than one-fourth of 
his annual income in deferred payments, and 
he should seldom be encouraged to build a 
house costing more than four times his annual 
income. The crux of the matter is definite 
terms that are adhered to faithfully. 

George N. Glass, of Pittsburgh, stated that 
the scramble for business has led customers to 
expect all sorts of unreasonable services. He 
told of one customer who wanted 150 2 by 4’s, 
16 feet long delivered onto the second floor of 
a building. Evidently other dealers had been 
offering similar absurd delivery services. This 
can be corrected by uniform local policies 
among dealers. 

Mr. Daugherty added that in extending credit 
it is important to discover and analyze the 
other obligations of the prospective customer. 
Some men seem unable to resist buying any- 
thing that is offered on credit. He told of 
one man who had pledged 90 percent of his 
monthly income in this way. 

A. M. Haines, of Connellsville, stated that 
dealers ought to get back to the policy of 
curb deliveries. 

F. A. Moesta, of Ford City, emphasized the 
importance of an exact analysis of the pros- 
pect’s ability to pay. 

D. E. Olson, of Titusville, mentioned the 
unreasonable expectations created in the pros- 
pect’s mind hy the scramble for business, He 


thinks he is doing the dealer a favor by buy- 
ing on credit, after which the matter of mak- 
ing payment fades out of his mind. Mr. Olson 
read a letter received from a customer in set- 
tling a bill of several year’s standing in which 
the customer abused the yard and stated that 
he was everlastingly through. A situation 
has arisen in which cash customers, buying 
in large amounts, get their materials from 
wholesalers or other outside sources. As a 
result, retailers are having to deal more and 
more with bad credit risks. 

At this point R. T. Titus, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, called atten- 
tion to a chart on the cost and heat-retaining 
efficiency of various types of walls. He offered 
free distribution of copies of these charts and 
of the booklet, “The Cost of Comfort,” both 
prepared by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Plan Book Is Merchandising Aid 


J. G. Marks, of Cresson, announced the new 
association plan book. This contains the best 
of the plans from earlier books and 25 new 
plans. Seven thousand copies have been sold 
since the first of the year. The sale of these 
books in former years has largely financed the 
association. They are great aids in merchan- 
dising and can be used to help the campaign 
for modernizing old homes. The association 


sells on the average 300 plans a month. 
Douglas Malloch, 


“The Lumberman Poet,” 





A. M. HAINES, 
Connellsville, Pa.; 
Nlected President 


G. F. HOGE, 
Canonsburg, Pa.; 
Retiring President 


of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, who 
is an old favorite of this association, then de- 
livered a witty address on “Fathers.” 

W. C. Moore, of Wolf & Co., Philadelphia, 
then presented some facts and figures on busi- 
ness in general and the lumber business of 
western Pennsylvania in particular. In going 
over a large number of business analyses he 
had found predictions that 1929 would be a 
splendid business year. But he found on 
examination that most of these predictions 
were based upon studies of some 50 of the 
largest industries. Further study showed that 
of some 470,000 corporations, 1,112 had made 
one-third of all the profits reported. Forty- 
one percent had reported losses and depleted 
surplus accounts. The number of failures has 
increased. Some of the financial magazines 
are beginning to report that prosperity is 
spotted and seems to be in the hands of big 
business, This situation is giving rise to sev- 


eral beliefs. One is that only large units can 
deal safely on small margins. Another is that 
mergers are necessary to reduce prices or im- 
prove service. Still another is that smaller 
units, by careful and intelligent use of co- 
operative agencies such as trade associations 
can accomplish the same results. 

Mr. Moore then showed charts indicating 
that in the western Pennsylvania area the trend 
of lumber sales is downward; that of costs 
is upward; and that of net profits i is downward. 
He then distributed sheets showing summaries 
of lumber reports separated according to the 
size of the businesses. These reports indicate 
the steady rise of costs and the lowering of 
profits. He made a few brief concluding re- 
marks about the value of knowing these things 
in detail, month by month, for the purpose of 
determining where the various items can be 
altered. Otherwise, if the present drift con- 
tinues, by another year net profits will have 
disappeared entirely. 


Home Financing 


At the Thursday afternoon session D. S. 
Hammond, of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, opened discussion about home 
financing. He mentioned first some general 
economic conditions affecting the money mar- 
ket; such as the shipment out of the United 
States of some $600,000,000 in gold that other- 
wise would have served as the basis of billions 
of dollars of credit. In mentioning more 
specific items of home financing he passed by 
first mortgages with little comment, mentioned 
the importance of construction mortgages and 
stated the real need of expansion and organ- 
ization is in the second mortgage field. The 
second mortgage must be established in the 
public mind as having the dignity and stability, 
from an investment standpoint, of the first 
mortgage. There is a certain parallel between 
the second mortgage and the common stock of 
a corporation. Preferred stock, bonds and 
other instruments come ahead of it so that in 
effect the common stock comes in often as a 
fifth or sixth mortgage. Mr. Hammond stated 
that dealers must find ways of bringing money 
into the second-mortgage field and suggested 
the organization of special companies for the 
purpose. 

Considerable discussion followed, indicating 
a variety of opinion about the desirability of 
second mortgages and suggesting many ways 
of financing this part of the loan. One sugges- 
tion was that it would be an advantage if half 
the lumber yards were liquidated and _ their 
capital used in forming financing companies. 


Training Students for Business 


The attendance prize was drawn by H. E. 
Vensel, of Wilkinsburg. 

Max Schoen, of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, discussed some as- 
pects of the training of students for business. 
He stated he preferred the title, “Training 
Young Men to be. Human in Business.” He 
laid most emphasis on this human element and 
the finding of places where a man can be 
happy and where he can find work that is in- 
teresting. Work is never better than the man 
who does it; and a good man doing poor work 
becomes degraded himself. A man must find 
his culture in his work or he does not find it. 
Satisfactory work always provides self real- 
ization; and there are but two kinds of work- 
ers, the artist and the laborer. There are as 
many artists, in the sense of doing creative and 
self expressing work, in mines and factories 
as there are laborers in studios. 

Secretary-manager W. W. Schupner, of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associ- 
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ation, was introduced and expressed good 
wishes to the retailers. 


Sound Methods of Increasing Sales 


V. R. Mowry, of Derry, then spoke on in- 
creasing sales. He said he never had been 
a “volumitis hound.” But there are sound 
ways of increasing trade, and these must be 
accurately fitted to local conditions. A dealer 
should appraise the sales of his community 
and decide how much of this volume he can 
expect to get without disturbing sound busi- 
ness conditions. The time is probably near 
when a lumberman can and will handle all the 
materials going into a house; and it is well 
for him to consider the stocking of paints and 
hardware. Advertising is always called for, 
and the best form is usually displays in the 
local newspaper. This must not be slipshod. 
Manufacturers, trade papers and the like offer 
helps which can be adapted to local needs. 
Mr. Mowry warned against advertising the 
nathe of a manufacturer too much. It is his 
own business he wants to popularize, and he 
may find it necessary to shift from one manu- 
facturer’s line to another. A certain amount 
of intelligent service is necessary. Indifference 
should be eliminated. Direct-mail publicity is 
overworked, but it has its value. Finally, the 
dealer should make it as easy as possible for 
people to build. 


Home Modernizing 


H. L. Bravo, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, spoke briefly of home 
modernizing. There are many millions of old 
homes that might be modernized with profit, 
and these houses offer a big market. There 
are several types of persons who are natural 
customers for this service;.the man who wants 
to sell his old house but can find no market 
for it in its unattractive condition, the man 
who wants to buy and repair an old house for 
his own occupancy, the man who clings to a 
house through sentiment and the man who 
wants to improve rental properties. 

Following this, the motion picture “Trans- 
formation” was shown. 

W. C. Moore then resumed his talk on cost 
accounting and set out in detail the items in a 
thousand-dollar sale upon which the dealer 
wishes to realize a 10 percent net profit. 

The final speaker at the session was W. H. 
O’Brien, of the Southern Pine Association. 
He mentioned the work in fabrication done 
by his association; that is, the cutting of cer- 
tain items to exact length. He mentioned end 
matching, especially in two new items; form 
lumber and sub-flooring. He mentioned briefly 
the advantages of grade marking as a retail 
sales aid. A number of building superin- 
tendents have stated that if they were furnished 
a better grade of standard lumber they could 
effect a total saving by means of an economy of 
building labor. 

The ladies were entertained Thursday noon 
at a luncheon at the Keystone Athletic Club. 
Douglas Malloch was the speaker. 

The banquet Thursday evening was notable, 
as all such affairs of this association are, for 
its excellent music as well as for its excellent 
speaking. James B. Wallace, of Pittsburgh, 
acted as toastmaser. The speakers were the 
venerable Edward James Cattell, of Pittsburgh, 
and the nationally known humorist Strickland 
Gillilan. 

The attendance prize at the Friday morning 
session was drawn by J. G. Marks, of Cresson. 

A clever playlet or vaudeville sketch was 
put on under the direction of Charles S. Gra- 
ham, of the Millwork Listing Bureau. Mr. 
Graham took the leading part. There were 
hits at prominent members, black-face singing 
and comedy and the like. 

The address of the session was given by the 
humorist and story teller, Con McCole, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., a favorite of this organiza- 
tion. 


Gist of Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions committee expressed the 
E. Olson, of 


assistant master-at-arms, 


thanks of the association to G. 


Titusville, for his 


men’s 





work in managing the details of the meetings. 
It opposed the proposed raising of license fees 
on trucks. 
mum retail distribution of lumber, opposed the 
uniform lien law, asked for the abatement of 
the evils of the transit car, opposed the prac- 
tice of overloading cars and opposed the pro- 
posal to increase tariff duties on imported 
lumber. 


It reaffirmed its belief in the maxi- 


At the Friday afternoon session James S. 


Kemper, president of the Lumbermen’s Casu- 
alty Co., 
city, was introduced and spoke a few words of 
greetings and good wishes. 


Chicago, who happened to be in the 


Causes of Paint Failures 


O. R. Hartwig, of the West Coast Lumber- 
Association, delivered the address that 











F. A. MOESTA, 
Ford City, Pa.; 
First Vice President 


R. F. McCREA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Secretary 


Dealers Forecast 


PrrrspurcH, Pa., Feb. 12.—Lumbermen who 
attended the twenty-second annual convention- 
reunion of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania were almost 
unanimous in their optimism over the outlook 
for business this year. The general feeling 
is that this will be a better year than was 1928, 
and some of the dealers complain that the last 
two or three years have been very poor in a 
business way. 

A summing up of expressions by retailers 
who were interviewed during the convention 
seems to indicate that business in the industrial 
centers, particularly those in which the steel 
industry predominates, is better than elsewhere, 
as the steel mills are running at a pretty high 
percentage of their capacity. The benefits of 
the settlement of the miners’ strike have not 
been realized as yet, apparently, although the 
mines in most quarters are slowly recovering 
from the deadening effects of the strike, which 
gripped the industry in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict for nearly three years, and are steadily 
increasing their complement. of miners. In 
some districts of the association’s territory, 
which embraces the western half of Pennsyl- 
vania and small parts of northern Maryland 
and eastern Ohio, the opening of lake naviga- 
tion in March is expected to stimulate produc- 
tion of coal. 

A good volume of home building in many 
communities is anticipated, according to the 
views of dealers, and an extraordinary volume 
in some instances where big industrial develop- 
ments are about to begin. In the larger centers 
of population, though, and in Pittsburgh and 
its immediate vicinity in particular, keen com- 
petition has become a serious factor in the 
business of retail lumber concerns, many of 
which it is said are sacrificing profits to volume 
of business. Retailers’ organizations are mak- 





has been received with much interest at a 
number of conventions on the subject of paints 
and why they sometimes go bad. By means of 
charts he listed the causes of paint failures; 
those due to faulty construction and those due 
to poor paints and painting. By means of 
= he illustrated these points in great de- 
tail. 

Will A. Davis, the popular master-at-arms, 
won an attendance prize. Mr. Davis and his 
talented sister have as usual made a great con- 
tribution to the success of the convention by 
means of their music. 

A local newspaper cartoonist provided some 
hilarious entertainment. 

An impressive memorial for the departed 
members was then held and was in charge of 
Rev. C. B. Wible, of the Mt. Washington 
Presbyterian Church. 

Secretary McCrea presented service diplomas 
to three retiring directors: Bruce K. Barnett, 
of Charleroi; A. E. Kerr, of New Castle, and 
W. J. Mecklem, of Rochester. 

Officers Elected 

The secretary then announced the following 
officers for the coming year: 

President—A,. M. Haines, Connellsville. 

First vice president—F. A. Moesta, Ford 
City. 

Second vice president—J. B. Wallace, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Treasurer—G. P. ‘Textor, Pittsburgh. 

Secretary—R. F. McCrea, Pittsburgh. 

General counsel—Carl Van der Voort, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Director national association—G. F. Hoge, 
Canonsburg. 


Gifts were presented to Mr. Hoge, the re- 
tiring president, and to G. E. Olson, the as- 
sistant master-at-arms. 

Mr. Hoge turned over the gavel to President 
Haines, who introduced Con McCole, the hu- 
morist and story teller, whose address was the 
concluding number of the program. 


Improved Trade 


ing an effort to curb this tendency by stressing 
the folly of such a course. 

Leading dealers in districts well distributed 
over the association territory expressed them- 
selves on business conditions and prospects as 
follows : 

A. M. HAINEs, manager Connellsville Con- 
struction Co., Connellsville, Pa., and new presi- 
dent of association—Business conditions in our 
county were not quite up to our expectations 
during 1928, but we have no complaint to make 
at that. Conditions are quiet now and will 
probably continue so until the end of the first 
quarter of 1929, unless there is a particularly 
early spring. General appearances would indi- 
cate a steady growth during the second quarter, 
with a fairly normal business the remainder of 
the year. We believe that price cutting has 
about run its course. Collections will continue 
fair, as there is a disposition to see the money 
before doing the work. 


E. Bruce Hit, Edwin M. Hill Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh—We expect the best year in the 
lumber business in 1929 that has been experi- 
enced in several years. There will be volume 
enough for all, and it will depend upon the 
dealers as to whether they sell at prices that 
will allow them a margin of profit. The indus- 
trial business is fair, and this is bound to help 
home building later. All in all, the outlook is 
very satisfactory. 


G. F. Hoes, Canonsburg Lumber Co., Canons- 
burg, Pa., retiring president—The last year 
with us has shown a decrease in sales, due 
partly to a decrease in business and partly to 
the lower prices at which materials have been 
sold. This condition does not prevail in all the 
western Pennsylvania territory, as I have 
found in visiting the different districts of the 
association the last year. There are a number 
of districts that have had a better volume of 
business than in 1927. During 1928 there was 
more manufacturing trade and road construc- 
tion than house building in this district, From 
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general observation, I would say that house 
building for 1929 will increase, as well as the 
mining operations, but it appears to me that 
the only way a lumberman will make any 
money in the future will be to keep his over- 
head down as low as possible and use better 
salesmanship at fair prices, increasing his vol- 
ume if it is at all possible. 


Vv. R. Mowry, George Mowry & Co. (Inc.), 
Derry—In the coal mining business, the leading 
industry in our vicinity, the situation is far 
from satisfactory. Some districts with other 
industries to depend upon are not greatly ham- 
pered, but we can not as yet see any im- 
provement over the conditions of 1928, yet I 
do not think we have any reason to anticipate 
worse, 


GEORGE N. GLAss, president Keystone Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh—I am not an extreme optimist, 
and while I hope for better things in the lum- 
ber industry, I see no evidence yet to warrant 
any large expectations. As to home building, 
the pressing demand for housing which followed 
the war has been met and there are a good 
many vacant properties, but if the unemploy- 
ment slack in the Pittsburgh district is taken 
up, there should be some home building any- 
way. The fact is there are more people in the 
wholesale and retail lumber business here than 
the industry can stand. When a dealer gets 
some business in his locality, competition im- 
mediately comes in from outside, making it 
tough sledding. Yet I feel that the difficulties 
in the lumber business here are being grad- 
ually overcome. 


O. A. GRABLE, Grable Lumber Co., Export, Pa. 
—Sales of lumber and builders’ supplies natur- 
ally are at a low ebb during January and Feb- 
ruary. Prospects for the new year are bright 
for the dealer who has the right stock and the 
right price. Good roads in every direction make 
competition keen, requiring cost accountancy to 
make smaller margins of profit, yet we believe 
the customer receives today for the dollar ex- 
pended a higher quality of materials than has 
ever been known in the various phases of the 
industry. 


F. A. Moesta, Heilman Lumber Co., Kittan- 
ning, Pa.—Business thus far this year is of 
larger volume than in January, 1928, due prob- 
ably to better weather conditions. The outlook 
for the opening of spring indicates a good sub- 
stantial improvement in this district. 


F. P. LarpIN, Logan Lumber Co., New Ken- 
sington—Business is very good with us. This 
is the first winter in ten years that we are 
running our mill straight through, full time and 
overtime. Our industrial business is good this 
winter, and there are prospects for a lot of 
home building. The coal mining business in our 
territory is fairly active, partly on account of 
the fact that the West Penn Power Co. op- 
erates its own large mine in our vicinity. We 
have read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for years 
and it is getting better every year. 


C. W. DuDENHOEFER, Johnson Lumber Co., 
Erie—There is a lot of extraordinarily big 
building in Erie just now in the shape of a 
court house, churches and schools, and this 
will help home building. The outlook for the 
year is very bright. 


H. B’ Kunyn, Cumberland Sash & Door Co., 
Cumberland, Md.—Business with us has been 
quiet, but there is a better feeling with the open- 
ing of the new year. There is a good deal of 
figuring, but buying is still very light. The out- 
look is good, however, for the spring and sum- 
mer, and there will be a good deal of home 
building. Ours is a railroad center and indus- 
trial community. , 


MIKE Buck, Carrolltown—Trade conditions 
are just fair in our mining and farming com- 
munity, but the mining business is improving 
and the outlook is pretty good for the year. 
We have had three bad years. 


J. F. Dusots, Dubois Lumber Co., Bellaire, 
Ohio—While the industries in our territory are 
running fairly well and coal mining is picking 
up slowly, the lumber business is very poor, 
but we are very hopeful of better conditions 
before the end of the year. 

J. G. Marks, Cresson Lumber Co., Cresson— 
Business is not good with us, as we depend 


chiefly on the mining industry for the employ- 
ment of labor, and our territory is slow in feel- 
ing the benefit of the settlement of the strike, 
but we anticipate that this will be a better 
year than we have experienced for some years, 
and the improvement is long overdue. 





C. A. DeERBy, Motz Lumber Co., Monessen— 
The mills are running pretty well and the min- 
ing business is picking up in our industrial and 
mining community, but business in the lumber 
line is very slow. The outlook is fair, however. 


Roy A. MILLER, Cromar Lumber Co., Wil- 
liamsport—Business is very good with our fac- 
tory, which turns out finished oak flooring, and 
the outlook is good for a lot of home building 
—more than last year. 


J. L. Hunter, Warren—The prospects for 
1929 in Warren and vicinity appear very prom- 
ising at this time. There will be considerable 
home building the coming months. We are re- 
ceiving inquiries for spring building. Collec- 
tions are very slow. 


EvAN THOMAS, Thomas Kinzey Lumber Co., 
and S. E. DeetTer, Johnstown—Business is slow, 
but there will be some home building this 
spring and summer. Our steel mills are op- 
erating about 80 percent and the mining indus- 
try is improving a little, but is not very satis- 
factory. Modernization of our mills has re- 
duced man power. 


H. D. McCuiuskrey, McCluskey Lumber Co., 
Kane—Business is rather quiet. Ours is a glass 
industry territory, and if a tariff is put on im- 
ports of glass, it will help trade with us. 


CHARLES MECHLEM, Mechlem Lumber Co., 
Rochester, and CHARLES H. HANEy, Freedom— 
While business is quiet in our territory, there 
is some figuring, and the outlook is fairly good 
for spring. 


MARK K. ANDERSON, Cook-Anderson Co., Bea- 
ver—Though business is very slow, with the 
steel industry running about 60 percent in our 
territory, the outlook is good, as there is con- 
siderable big building in prospect in the way of 
schools and business blocks. 


JAMES J. MUNN, Munn Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh—Business is slow, but prospects indicate 
a better year than the last two years, which 
were very poor. 


J. W. Linn, Linn Bros. Lumber Co., Bur- 
gettstown—Improved conditions in the mining 
industry, on which our territory largely de- 
pends, are making the outlook better for the 
lumber business, which is slack just now. 


G. M. Rutter, Rutter Bros. Lumber Co., Tur- 
tle Creek—Business has been slow, but we ex- 
pect a good year of home building, as the big 
Westinghouse plant here is running well. 


D. L. SWEARINGEN, Swearingen Lumber & 
Supply Co., Sewickley—We had a good volume 
of home building work in this residential dis- 
trict last year, better than in several years, 
and we expect this year to be still better. 


W. F. Copp, General Builders’ Supply Co., Al- 
toona—Business is naturally quiet with us in 
view of the severe winter weather we have been 
having in the mountain region. We can’t see 
anything to indicate a better or worse year than 
last year; if it is as good, we will have no com- 
plaint. Competition is very keen in our terri- 
tory, however. 

HuGH L. McKIBBen, Baden—Big things are 
ahead in our district in the way of a tremen- 
dous volume of home building, which will ex- 
tend over a period of years in connection with 
the development planned by the A. M. Byers 
Pipe Co., which has already started work on 
the first $10,000,000 unit of its $45,000,000 plant 
to be established between Baden and Ambridge. 


W. CearR, Greenfield Lumber Co., McKees 
Rocks, suburb of Pittsburgh—We have a fairly 
good volume of business just now, and there is 
a lot of figuring, with the general outlook fair. 
We are in an industrial quarter and cater espe- 
cially to the industrial trade, and as the indus- 
tries are going strong, we have no complaint 
to make of business, but if we were dependent 


upon home building, our business would not be 
very good at present. Competition was so keen 
last year that in spite of the fact that we did 
the largest volume of business in the history 
of our company, we experienced one of our 
poorest years in the way of profits. We con- 
sider the prospects good in every way for the 
ensuing year. 


W. W. Scort, president Scott Lumber Co,, 
Bridgeport, Ohio—We are finding business by 
hard work for our five lumber yards in our 
territory. The outlook is good for home build- 
ing this year, and the mining business, which 
has been improving slowly, is expected to take 
a spurt when lake navigation opens in March, 


R. J. NELSon, S. W. Means Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh—wWhile there is not a whole lot of busi- 
ness just now, the indications are better this 
year than they were last year at this time. 
Competition and low prices spoiled business last 
year; there was a good volume of business, 
but no profits. We expect 1929 to make a bet- 
ter showing, as there has been a better margin 
of profits since Dec. 1. 


G. P. Textor, Textor Lumber Co., Wilkins- 
burg—tThere is very little business with us just 
now, but the outlook is good for spring home 
building. Competition was keen last year, but 
we hope for a better margin of profit the ensu- 
ing year. 


“PALS” IN ANNUAL MEETING 


PittspurGH, Pa., Feb. 11.—In connection 
with the twenty-second annual convention-re- 
union of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania, held here last 
week, the Pittsburgh Association of Lumber 
Salesmen, the initials of which form the nick- 
name of the organization, “The Pals,” held its 
annual banquet Tuesday evening in the William 
Penn Hotel, and its annual business meeting 
Wednesday at the same place. Secretary R. F. 
McCrea, of the State asssociation, was the 
speaker at the banquet Tuesday evening. 

At the business meeting Wednesday after- 
noon, the following officers were elected for 
the year: 

President—W. H. Field, Commercial Sash & 
Door Co. 

Vice president—A. L. 
Penn Lumber Co. 

Secretary - treasurer — Charles K. 
(re-elected). 

Directors—P. N. Belanus, Crosby Magill, 
Samuel Coey and T. E. Ramsey. 

“The Pals” is a growing organization, nine 
new members for the first day of the conven- 
tion having been reported at the annual busi- 
ness meeting. Its members regard the out- 
look for the association this year as very prom- 
ising. 


Christopher, West 


Brown 
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Big Canadian Merger 


MonTreEAL, Que., Feb. 9.—One of the largest 
mergers carried out in hardwood lumber and 
woodworking circles in Canada has just been 
completed by the granting of a charter to 
Clark, Howe, Waters & Knight (Ltd.). The 
new organization represents the amalgamation 
of Edward Clark & Sons (Ltd.), Toronto, 
wholesale lumber dealers; Waters, Martin & 
Baechler (Ltd.), Toronto, wholesale lumber 
dealers; the Canoe Lake Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
manufacturer of hardwood, Canoe Lake, Ont.; 
and Knight Bros. Co. (Ltd.), Burke’s Falls, 
manufacturer of hardwood lumber, hemlock and 
spruce and hardwood flooring. 

The newly-elected officers are A. E. Clark. 
Toronto, president; J. P. Waters, Burke’s 
Falls, vice president and managing director; G. 
D. Martin, Toronto, secretary-treasurer. The 
directors are Oscar Dufresne, Montreal; H. F. 
Howe, Three Rivers, Que.; A. E. Dawson, 
Toronto, and Louis J. Lacoste, Montreal. 

The authorized capital is $500,000 of prefer- 
ence stock and 50,000 shares of common stock 
of no par value, of which 25,000 will be issued 
at the present time. 
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Tennesseeans Include New Group in Organization 


KNoxVILLE, TENN., Feb. 11.—The quiet and 
effective work done by W. H. Picklesimer, 
president, J. A. Minnich, secretary, and other 
officials of the Tennessee Retail Lumber & 
Millwork Dealers’ Association, during the last 
year, blossomed out in the annual convention, 
neld here on Feb. 6, 7 and 8, at Whittle Springs 
Hotel, an ideal meeting place, as this beautiful 
hotel, operated by Shriners, is located in a 
beautiful estate within the city limits of Knox- 
ville, yet within a twenty minutes’ ride from 
the city proper by car or auto. 

All sections of the State were represented, 
and the membership of eighty-eight firms was 
nearly all present, with an almost equal at- 
tendance of others interested in the lumber 
trade. 

A feature of the opening program which 
was a little unusual was the address of wel- 
come made by a lumberman—Henry D. Blanc, 
president of the Broadway Lumber Co.—who 
as vice mayor presented the visitors with the 
keys to the city. Mr. Blanc talked to the vis- 
iting dealers in a language they could under- 
stand, especially when he advocated co-opera- 
tion among local dealers rather than under- 
cutting in price. Another who spoke along the 
same lines, advocating co-operation rather than 
price cutting competition, was R. E. Mont- 
gomery, jr., of Memphis. 

Secretary J. A. Minnich, in his report, ex- 
pressed a hopeful outlook for the association, 
which within a few years, had been built yp 
on a solid foundation with its membership in- 
creasing and its finances on an even keel. 

An important feature of the meeting was 
the decision to expand the association into the 
Tennessee Retail Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Association as it was felt that these three 
groups had largely identical interests. Ten. 
nessee is almost 450 miles long and only about 
125 broad, and thus somewhat difficult to 
handle from an association work standpoint. 


Program for 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 9.—Secretary Roy S. 
Brown, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association (U. S.), announces that the plans 
for the twenty-sixth annual convention, to be 
held at Butte, Mont., on Feb. 21, 22 and 23, 
are fairly well lined up and the subjects chosen 
to be discussed are those that a majority of 
the members are interested in. Moreover, ef- 
forts have been made to number on the speak- 
ing program this year some of the members 
who have not heretofore been utilized as con- 
vention speakers. 

Following the address of welcome by Mayor 
Kerr Beadle, of Butte, and the response by 
Robert Anderson, of Ogden, Utah, the officers 
will report, committees will be appointed and 
the convention will then listen to an address 
on advertising for the building material mer- 
chant, by Tom Greenfield, of the Greenfield 
Advertising Agency, Butte. 

At the Thursday afternoon session, H. W. 
Trask, of the Interstate Lumber Co., Mis- 
soula, will lead the discussion on credits and 
collections and those who will participate in 
the discussion are J. B. Pontius, of the Mon- 
arch Lumber Co., Great Falls, and E. M. 
Sybert, of the A. W. Miles Lumber & Coal 
Co., Livingston. Herman Schumacher, of the 
Monroe Street Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., 
will talk on “Mr. Retailer, What Part of the 
Consumer’s Dollar Is Your Business Getting?” 
A discussion on the return of unused materials 
will be led by H. J. Sawtell, of the Yellow- 
stone Lumber Co., Miles City, and will be 
participated in by F. H. Robinson, Grogan- 
Robinson Lumber Co., Great Falls, and O. B. 
Egland, Egland Lumber Co., Scobey, Mont. 





Hence, three vice presidents, one from each 
grand division of the State, are expected to 
be active officials and will stage a contest as 
to membership and activities. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—W, J. Sanders, jr., of Tullahoma. 

Vice president for west Tennessee—R. E. 
Montgomery, jr., Memphis. 

Vice president for middle Tennessee—Henry 
E. Jackson, Nashville. 

Vice president for east Tennessee—W. R. 
Stone, Bristol. 

Treasurer — Fred Scheidigger, Chattanooga 
(re-elected). 

Secretary—J. A. Minnich, Chattanooga (re- 
elected). 

Directors—W. A. Cockrum, Knoxville; W. 
€. Hickman, Jackson; H. O. Jordan, Memphis; 





er | 








W. J. SANDERS, JR., 
Tullahoma, Tenn.; 
Elected President 


J. A. MINNICH, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Re-elected Secretary 


W. I. Jones, of Seattle, Wash., will tell what 


the activities of the West: Coast Lumbermen’s. 


Association mean to retail dealers. 

The Friday morning session will be opened 
with a discussion on “The Rural District Build- 
ing Material Store of the Future,” by Grant 
Boorman, of the Chinook Lumber Co., Chinook, 
Mont., who will ‘be assisted by C. S. Kenyon, 
of the Kenyon-Noble Lumber Co., Bozeman, 
Mont., and A. W. Gates, of the Montana Lum- 
ber & Hardware Co., Lewistown, Mont. W. B. 
Saunders, of the Saunders Lumber Co., Gillette, 
Wyo., will discuss “Profitable Sidelines,” and 
will be assisted by A. L. Norton, of the Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co., Idaho Falls, Idaho, and 
O. A. Spear, Smooth Lumber Co., Provo, 
Utah. A discussion on “Roofing and Reroofing” 
will be led by Howard M. Jones, of Morrison- 
Merrill & Co., Salt Lake City, who will be 
assisted by Charles Coffman, Exchange Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Spokane, and W. C. 
Miller, Columbia Lumber Co., Seattle. 

At the afternoon session, Harry H. Cun- 
ningham, president of the Montana State Life 
Insurance Co., Helena, will talk on “Financing 
of Homes*and Farm Buildings.” The re- 
mainder of the Friday afternoon session will 
be featured by discussions on the modernizing 
and remodeling of homes and farm buildings. 
S. V. Fullaway, jr.. of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters 
at Portland, Ore., will display the film, “The 
Transformation.” J. C. Taylor, director of 
extension service, Montana State College, Boze- 
man, will talk on “Better Rural Homes.” 
Harry S. Gimble, of the Gimble Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Anaconda, Mont., will point out to the 





M. H. Scott, Dyersburg; W. A. Sheldon, Jack- 
son; Herman Thompson and Cliff Bell, Mem- 
phis; William Sanders, jr., Tullahoma, and 
W. O. Whittaker, Chattanooga. 

In the absence of L. P. Lewin, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, president of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, the secretary-manager of 
that association took his place on the program 
and outlined its activities and told of its value 
to State associations as well as to individual 
dealers. 

Enthusiastic reception was given the plan 
advocating the modernizing of old houses pre- 
sented by F. A. Hofheins, of the Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Mr. Hofheins showed how, when carefully 
worked out, this plan markedly increased the 
value of old homes and at the same time in- 
creased the use of lumber. Marion R. Allen, 
also of the Weatherbest company, talked along 
the same lines, but emphasized that the dealers 
should talk not about “remodeling,” but about 
the “modernization” of a home. He demon- 
strated his talk by a chalk chart. 

It was announced that the Knoxville office 
of R. J. Beaman Co., public accountant, could 
now furnish uniform accounting systems for 
retailers. 

Wilkie J. Schelle, of the Schelle-Sasse Lum- 
ber Co., told of the advantages of a listing 
bureau. J. H. Armstrong, of Knoxville, talked 
on “What You Should Know About Your 
Costs.” “Manufacturer’s Aids to Promote Sales 
of Retailers,” was the topic of an address by 
Joseph W. Paddock, of New Orleans, of the 
Southern Pine Association. 

Judge H. B. Lindsay, of Knoxville, spoke on 
“The Lumber Business as I See It.” 

Seventeen booths of various lumber asso- 
ciations, building supply manufacturers and 
houses, formed a real educational exposition. 
The banquet was not only enjoyable, but many 
of the talks were instructive, inspiring and 
interesting. 


Western Retailers’ Convention 


dealers that they can best exemplify moderni- 
zation by beginning in their own yards, * He 
will be assisted in this discussion by J. S. 
Taylor, of Morrison-Merrill & Co., Salt Lake 
City, and C. J. Baldwin, of the Baldwin Lum- 
ber Co., Billings, Mont. 

The Saturday morning session will be de- 
voted to an address by Parson P. A. Simpkin, 
of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, fol- 
lowed by a discussion period and the reports 
of committees, 

The entertainment will include a get-together 
dance onthe first evening, a Hoo-Hoo concate- 
nation and smoker on the second evening, while 
on Saturday evening the regular dinner enter- 
tainment and dance will be held. Afternoon 
teas, theater and bridge parties have been ar- 
ranged for the visiting ladies. 

Secretary Brown states that while the meet- 
ing this year will be held in a town that is 
smaller than those in which the convention has’ 
ordinarily been held, it is expected that there 
will be a large number in attendance. R. M. 
Graham, vice president of the Monarch Lumber 
Co., of Great Falls, will send forty of his 
men to the convention and other large organi- 
zations in Montana and Wyoming plan to send 
their yard managers and other representatives 
to Butte. 





EpucaTion is the best paying of all invest- 
ments. The average high school graduate 
earns $40,000 more during his working life- 
time than the man who has had only elementary 
education. In other words, every year spent 
in high school is worth $10,000 in future earn- 
ing power, and every day is worth $55. 
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Southwest Iowans Major on Sales Methods 


Experiences of Some Dealers Show That Remodeling Is a Large Field for tails 
Costs, Financing and Collections Also Get Attention 


Councit Biurrs, Iowa, Feb. 11—Some two 
hundred and fifty lumber dealers and their 
wives attended the twenty-third annual _con- 
vention of the Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association which ended its three-day 
meeting here Feb. 7 

Before closing the session the dealers elected 
the following for their 1929 officers: 

President—Lyle M. Cossat, of the Richard- 
son Lumber Co., Clarinda. 

Vice president—Cole <A. Berry, of the 
Green Bay Lumber Co., Shenandoah. 

Secretary-treasurer—C, R. Glattly, of the 
Hawkeye Lumber Co., Creston (re-elected). 

Directors—Edward E. Evans, of the Fuller- 
ton Lumber Co., Council Bluffs; Thomas P. 
Fortune, of the Joyce Lumber Co., Omaha, 


and Henry Hoffman, of the Hoffman Bros. Co., 
Des Moines. 


Practically all ten speakers at the convention 
pleaded with the dealers to stop assuming an 
indifferent attitude toward the efforts of their 
association to better conditions in the lumber 
industry. The speakers also stressed the fact 
that the dealers, especially the small town lum- 
ber dealers, were -all overlooking many sales 
because they refuse to go out and drum up 
specialty sales such as roofing, garage build- 
ing, remodeling, repairing and sun porch con- 
struction and the like. 


Report of Secretary 


The report of Charles R. Glattly, secretary 
and treasurer, showed the finances of the asso- 
ciation to be in good condition, even though 
some of its funds are on deposit in the defunct 
Citizens Bank of Afton, Iowa. Membership 
during the last year was reported 116 as against 
107 paid up members in the previous year. In 
the territory in which the association operates 
there are 266 retail lumber dealers, and the sec- 
retary strongly urged that a membership cam- 
paign be put on in order to bring back into the 
organization those dealers who for some rea- 
son have relinquished their membership and to 
enroll as many other non-member dealers as 
possible. He recommended the appointment 
of a strong membership committee, with whom 
the secretary would work in a membership 
campaign. Activities of the association as re- 
ported include a successful midsummer meeting 
at Atlantic, lowa, and two meetings of the di- 
rectors—one at Des Moines and one at Council 
Bluffs. At the later meeting, the directors 
adopted a resolution protesting the adoption 
of the Rail C list by the West Coast lumber 
manufacturers. The secretary expressed the 
appreciation of the organization for the splen- 
did service and co-operation rendered by the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association through 
W. H. Badeaux, its efficient secretary. He 
also called attention to the fact that to O. N. 
Hultman, of the Hultman Lumber Co., Stan- 
ton, goes the honor of having been the first 
member to pay his 1929 dues. 

The two feature talks of the meeting were 
made by William H. Badeaux, secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and 
Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of New York City. Dr. 
Krebs spoke on collection hints while Mr. 
Badeaux spoke on ethical distribution. 

Dr. Krebs held his audience for nearly two 
hours while he told about good and bad col- 
lection letters and how the dealers should pre- 
pare letters which are meant for collections. 
He explained that in his long years of work 
in connection with collection letters he had 
found that the letter asking for money must, 
first of all, be very politely written and, sec- 
ond, it should be short and of a sort of a 
pleading nature. 


Dr. Krebs discussed five laws which he said 
governed the process of writing collection let- 
ters to get results. Dr. Krebs went on to ad- 
vise those present, first of all, to send the bill 
when it is due. That is the first of his series 
of seven letters. The rest of the series are 
politely buy firmly worded, each succeeding one 
becoming a trifle more persistent than its pred- 
ecessor. If the money is not paid after the 
last letter is sent, then he suggests the bill be 
turned over to a lawyer. Dr. Krebs said that 
these letters can be altered a bit, of course de- 
pending on the articles purchased, but that the 
general tone and impression will remain the 
same. 


Not Able to Figure Year’s Profits 


The ite of Mr. Badeaux, who was the second 
speaker, was aroused when he asked the 125 
dealers present how many kept a cost system: 
which would show them just what were their 
profits at the end of 
the year on coal, lum- 
ber, gates and other 
merchandfse.’ Not a 
single dealer present 
kept such a _ system. 
Not one could tell 





Cc. R. GLATTLY, 
Creston; 


Re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer 





what his profits on 
coal were, how much 
it cost him to make a 
sale of a_ hundred 
gates or what his net 
profits were on a roof 
etc. 

Mr. Badeaux explained that as long as the 
dealers are going to try to operate on such a 
basis the lumber industry will always be in a 
chaotic condition. “The knowledge of costs 
and the amount of profits are the foundation of 
every successful business and until every lum- 
ber dealer establishes such a system the dealer 
is going to lose a lot of what would otherwise 
be profit” he said. 

The speaker also chided the dealers for their 
indifferent attitude toward working together 
and for the industry. “It is the only way we 
are going to make money,” he said. “If each 
of you men here now would promise to go 
back to your businesses, and stick to the price 
you have established on an article every one 
of you would make money. But no, you will 
all probably go back, cut a little and when the 
customer returns saying he has obtained a bet- 
ter price elsewhere, you will cut a little more 
so that you can’t possibly make a profit. You 
not only lose money yourself but you stop a 
competitor from making a legitimate sale.” 

Branching on to the subject of selling homes 
on the finance plan, Mr. Badeaux advised the 


E. E. EVANS, . 
Council Bluffs; 


Retiring President of 
Association 


dealers to get in on the ground floor on this 
plan because it was the coming system—that 
there was no getting around it. He said that 
the day is already here when houses are to be 
sold just like automobiles. He suggested that 
the dealers look over their territory, find out 
who are likely to be able to afford new barns, 
homes, outhouses or repair work. “Then .get 
these prospects into a conversation; talk about 
hogs, weather or anything while leading up to 
the subject. Then after you have broached 
the question about whatever you are trying to 
sell, make a detailed explanation of the ease 
with which he can build a home, barn or the 
like. Show him how little down he needs and 
what the payment per month will be. 

“This is the only way we are going to get 
our share of the farmer’s dollar,” he said. As 
it is now, the automobile manufacturers are 
getting most of our share. The automobile 
men are experts on the instalment plan of buy- 
ing and that is why their industry breaks 
record after record, and an automobile is not 
near the necessity that a home, barn or repair 
work is. Neither does it give the owner as 
much comfort or self respect. In fact, the 
lumber dealer has every argument in his favor. 
The business is there, and as soon as the deal- 
ers get modern business methods installed in 
their organizations, the profits are going to 
start booming again. 

In closing, Mr. Badeaux outlined the strength 
which the lumbermen could have if they would 
work together as one big association instead 
of individual enemies and every live wire 
dealer in the business would make money. 


THURSDAY SESSIONS 


Maurice L. Micklin, of Omaha, president of 
the Micklin Lumber Co., gave one of the prin- 
cipal talks at the Thursday sessions. His sub- 
ject was “Remodeling and Repairing Cam- 
paigns.” The Micklin company has been par- 
ticularly successful in its territory in selling 
garages on the installment plan. Other side 
lines which the Micklin firm has worked up 
are Tepairing roofs, getting home owners to 
partition off two or three rooms in their cel- 
lar, building porches, both sun porches and 
sleeping porches etc. 

All of these sides lines, Mr. Micklin told 
his audience, appeal to women, save possibly 
the garage plan, which appeals to both men 
and women if they have an automobile, because 
a garage is then a necessity. The other side 
lines may be classed as luxuries, and women 
make the decision in 80 percent of the con- 
tracts. A man cares little about that sun porch 
or sleeping porch or those extra two rooms in 
the basement, but such an argument has a direct 
appeal to the women folks. The dealers were 
told that perhaps it did not occur to them 
that there might be considerable business built 
up in their territory in selling home owners 
on the ideas of sleeping and sun porches, but 
that there were good profits and a good field 
for this kind of promotion work. 

He also explained the finance plan. His 
company has long been noted for the garages 
it builds for as low as $5 down and the bal- 
ance in twenty-four monthly installments. 
“While we advertise twenty-four months to 
pay, we try to talk our customer into paying 
in twelve months,” he said. 

Mr. Micklin warned his listeners always 
to be sure of the paper they accept when 
doing a finance job. He explained that often 
men are not aware that there are court judg- 
ments, mortgages, and such attachments on 
their property. The Micklin company makes 
a detailed investigation of every piece of prop- 
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erty it takes a mortgage on when making a 
finance deal. 
Retail Merchandising Methods 

Lawrence Dodds, of Omaha, gave the short- 
est talk of the entire meeting. His subject was 
“Improved Retail Merchandising Methods.” He 
said that these methods were divided into four 
parts, namely: Create a demand, advertise, make 
it easy for the farmer to get what he wants 
and to sell the farmer on the dealer’s ideas. 
He explained the four methods. With refer- 
ence to creating a demand, every dealer can 
go out and drum up some good porch building 
or remodeling business. The field is big for 
this kind of work. Talk to likely prospects. 
Show them plans, pictures and the difference in 
“before and after remodeling” of homes. 

Second, the more one advertises, the more 
business he gets. Advertising is not limited 
to newspapers. Advertise on your trucks; be 
a leader in your town; join the commercial 
club; help the Boy Scout movement; give an- 
occasional house party and let the people know 
you are in town and in the lumber business. 

Third, in explaining how to make it easy 
for the farmer to get what he wants, Mr. Dodds 
gave a specific example of this by building 
portable hog houses. He told his listeners of 
several instances where lumbermen even went 
out and purchased portable hog houses instead 
of building them themselves just because it 
was easier to purchase the houses ready built. 
“The easier you inake it for the purchaser to 
get what he wants, the more you will sell,” 
he said. 

Fourth, on selling ideas. He suggested that 
the lumberman go about seeking prospects in 
his territory and talk to them, explaining the 
different kinds of remodeling possible for their 
homes. “Tell them about new home plans, 
financing etc. And when a man buys a home, 
sell him on the fact that he should equip it 
like a home, not just like a house with four 
walls and a roof on it. Explain to him the 
advantages of up-to-date equipment,” said Mr. 
Dodds. 

He went on to tell the dealers that the time 
had come when they had to go out and drum 
up business just like any other firm. “In former 
years the lumber dealer sat back in his chair 
and waited for the prospects to come into his 
office. But those days are gone forever. To- 
day the successful lumber dealer must be on 
the outside, working for business,” he said. 


How to Get Re-roofing Jobs 


Zeke Crawford, of Council Bluffs, limited his 
talk to describing the various ways and meth- 
ods of selling roofing. His talk was particu- 
larly timely because southwestern Iowa has 
been besieged during the last two years with 
gypsy roofers who come along with their truck 
and roofing equipment, make personal calls on 
the farmers and sell them a reroofing job be- 
fore the lumber dealer is aware of their 
presence. 

Mr. Crawford suggested that the dealers be 
on the lookout every day for roofs that need 
repairing or will need it within a year or two. 
The latter, he said, are as important as the 
former. As to the latter, he said the dealer 
should start a year or two in advance talking 
to prospects on roofing. “Explain every phase 
of the business, even prices and the different 
kinds of roofing. Make the prospect feel that 
you are an authority on roofings and you will 
find out that when the prospect does come into 
the market for a new roof, he will come to 
you to talk the matter over.” 

Moreover, said Mr. Crawford, when the 
gypsy roofer comes along and offers to do a 
job cheaply, the prospect will remember that 
the dealer offered to put on a roof which was 
just as cheap as that offered by the gypsy. 
“And it’s a dead cinch that if both prices are 
the same, the prospect is going to stick by the 
man who he knows will stand by his product.” 

Mr. Crawford said that on account of the 
advertising campaigns carried on by the asphalt 
shingle people, the lumbermen have almost 
completely stopped dead in trying to push the 


wooden shingle, but that the opposite should 
be the case. He suggested that the lumber 
dealers push wooden shingles and stop pushing 
asphalt because they are justified in such a 
move. A good wooden shingle will outlast 
a good asphalt shingle, and the former is 
cheaper in the long run. “There is every rea- 
son to try to sell the wooden shingle, yet the 
dealers have been neglecting to do this,” he 
added. 

He said that considerable time should be 
given the man who might be a prospect for a 
new roof. Explain to him how easy it will 
be for him to have his place reroofed. A little 
down, a little each month, and that he can 
give his note for the difference between the 
down payment and the total price. 

In the round-table discussion which followed 
the talks the general sentiment was that the 
dealers should install show windows for their 
wares and do considerably more advertising 
than they are doing at present. 

The fact was also stressed that the lumber 
dealer should learn more about the possibilities 
of his own products and then push these prod- 
ucts by going out and working up sales. An- 
other angle to new business was the thorough 
reading of the lumber trade magazines and the 
scouring of each issue for a new idea. 

Resolutions were passed protesting against the 
adoption of the new “C” list published by the 
West Coast manufacturers; against the new 
association standard weights as a basis of de- 
livered values; against the introduction of 
3-foot length, particularly in ceiling, drop sid- 
ing and flooring; and against the introduction 
of odd lengths in finish, ceiling and drop sid- 
ing, and in flooring the introduction of 3-, 
5- and 7-foot lengths. Other resolutions adopted 
thanked the Sunset Club for the entertainment, 
the officers, speakers and all others who had 
in various ways helped to make the convention 
a success. 


Discuss Modernizing Plans 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 12.—A_ get-together 
dinner of the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club and 
guests was held last evening in the ballroom of 
the Lafayette Hotel, with about a hundred in 
attendance. A feature of the dinner was the 
serving of a moose, which had been shipped 
from Canada by Secretary Fred M. Sullivan 
while on a recent hunting trip. ‘Charles N. 
Perrin, president of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, and one of the chief boosters for Hoo- 
Hoo, acted as toastmaster. Music was fur- 
nished by Joe Armbruster’s Orchestra and en- 
tertainment was also provided by the eight 
end men who lately took part in the Grotto 
Revels here, one of the actors being F. Chase 
Taylor. 

A talk was given by L. S. Bullis, secretary- 
manager of the Home Modernizing Bureau of 
the Niagara area, who said that at the annual 
convention of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, which he attended last 
month, he was impressed by the emphasis placed 
by nearly every speaker on the necessity of 
merchandising on the part of retailers, of mak- 
ing consumers want something and making it 
easy for them to get it. The home moderniz- 
ing movement is the most concrete thing pro- 
posed to the lumbermen. 

Mr. Bullis told of the organization in Chi- 
cago of the Home Modernizing Bureau of the 
National Building Industries, of which Gov. 
Walter J. Kohler, of Wisconsin, is president. 
He also spoke of the Buffalo meeting last Oc- 
tober when a Home Modernizing Bureau of 
the Niagara Area was formed and of a later 
meeting, Jan. 11, when the organization was 
perfected with the election of Frank L. Beyer, 
as president and Mr. Bullis as secretary-man- 
ager. George J. Zimmermann, well known 
Buffalo lumber dealer, was named chairman 
of the lumber group and a member of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Bullis told of the intention to spend 
$30,000 in newspaper and billboard advertising 
and $10,000 in direct mail advertising. He 














Tycos 


Direct -Set 
Recording 
Regulator 


EMPERATURE and hu- 
midity affect your prof- 
its. Kilns cannot give good 
results unless these two fac- 
tors in their operation are 
properly controlled. 


No mechanical device has yet been de- 
vised to automatically dry lumber. It 
remains for the kiln operator to furnish 
the “brains” to lay out proper drying 
schedules. Regardless of his intentions, 
however, he cannot accurately maintain 
ideal drying conditions by manually op- 
erating hand valves. 

Eliminate the costly practice of “fussing 
with hand valves.” Install TYCOS 
Direct-Set Recording Regulators and get 
the advantage of your operator’s hand on 
the steam valves every minute of the day 
and night. This instrument can do it 
with more accuracy and dependability 
because it acts to compensate for changes 
in temperature and humidity even before 
the senses can detect them. 

Make your kilns a better investment. 
Other mills are receiving dividends from 
their TYCOS Direct-Set Recording 
Regulators. Let us show you how we 
can help you. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 

MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 

SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 


CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 




















HERE is one of the most popular Glass Edgers 

ever designed. Has sturdy one-piece pedes- 
tal base, powerful motor, and 10 inch wheels. 
It is the ideal size for lumber yards, planing mills, 
sash and door factories, etc., that have acertain 
amount of glass edging. Does splendid work. 
Anyone can operate it. Mail coupon for com- 
plete details. ALSO WRITE FOR SUPPLY 
CATALOG NO. 828. 35c bri interesting 
Lange Instruction Book—sent free with a 
Lange Glass Edgers. 


HENRY G. LANGE MACHINE WORKS 
1 66 North May Street, CHICAGO 








Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May St., Chicago 
Send us your complete catalogue f Lange Glass Edgers 
and full information about” Glass Shop Tools and 
Supplies, per your offer in American Lumberman. 
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stated that it is estimated that 40 percent of 
the 140,000 homes in the Niagara area are in 
the market for modernizing which should pro- 
duce $112,000,000 worth of potential business. 
The advertising is expected to start by March 
1. Good success has resulted in raising the 
budget and the speaker said he was glad to 
say “that lumbermen are subscribing promptly 
so that their quota is expected to be raised 100 
percent within a week. 








WANTED 
SALESMAN 5&8 


To handle our product to lum- 
ber yard and builder supply 
dealers. Excellent line for 
lumber salesman. Our liberal 
proposition will add materi- 
ally to your income. 2 


Diner-ette Mfg. Co. 


5227 Loraine St., Detroit, Mich. 











WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
§0 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on request. 
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SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














Fix Your Credit L | 
. i 
| 
in vance 
You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only a | 
guess at. And how often you miss the | 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more | 
of a problem than ever. | 
If the year’s total covered credit losses 
| exceed a certain previously agreed upon i] 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 
Thus your credit loss for twelve | 
months is determined in advance and | 
nothing can increase it. 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


| 
511 Locust St. 220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, ° ||| 
St. Louis, Mo. ___ Chicago, Ti. San veneioess Cal | | 


—______ 



































C.B. Richard & Co. “At 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 
Ocean Freight = sf'iiscoust dats. 
Brokers for exports & imports | 
| Special department handling export lumber shipments } 
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What she Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Feb. 19—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, LaFayette Hotel, Clinton, Ia. 


Feb. 19—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 20.—West Side Hardwood Club, Hotel Pines, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Feb. 20-22—Pine Institute of America, 
Fla. Annual. 


Feb. 20-21—National Association of Commission 
—— Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
nnual, 


Feb. 22—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. An- 
nual. 


Feb. 21-23—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (U. S.), Butte, Mont. Annual, 


Feb. 25.—Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual election. 


Feb. 27—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual, 


Feb. 27-28—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Annual, 


Feb, 27-28—American Forestry Association, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Annual. 


March 6-7—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls Auditorium, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. Annual, 


March 6-8—Province of Quebec Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, 
Que. Annual. 


March 7—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 


March 12—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, 
bus, \. 


March 14-15—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, seapenare Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annua 


March 18-19—Western Forestry & Saree 
Association, Seattle, Wash. Annu 


March 20-21—North Carolina Pine pmo Nor- 
folk, Va. Annual, 


March 22—Eastern Millwork Bureau, New York 
City. Annual. 


March 22-23—Millwork Institute of California, 
Stockton Hotel, Stockton, Calif. Triannual con- 
ference. 


March 25-27—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


March 27-28—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Marquette, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 


April 4-6—Southern Forestry Congress, New 
Orleans and Bogalusa, La. Annual. 


April 10-11—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Mayflower Hotel, . Washington, 
dD. C. Annual. 


a" 23-25—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Annual. 


May 17-19—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, Gadsden 
Hotel, Douglas, Ariz. Annual. 


Plans of Southern Foresters 


New Ortveans, La., Feb. 11.—Details of the 
program for the annual Southern Forestry 
Congress which will be held here on April 4 
and 5 and in Bogalusa, La., on April 6, are 
being advanced rapidly, according to W. R. 
Hine, forester for the Louisiana Conserva- 
tion Commission. Announcement of the speak- 
ers will be made soon. As indicated, the first 
two days of the meeting will be held in New 
Orleans and the third day will be devoted to 
an inspection tour of the conservation and re- 
forestation projects of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. at Bogalusa. 


Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers 


OskA.Loosa, Iowa, Feb. 11.—Secretary C. D. 
Marckres, this city, of the Iowa Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association, states that a 
constructive program is being arranged for the 
annual convention of the organization, which 
will be held on Feb. 26, 27 and 28 at the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines. The 
program will give special attention to the op- 
portunities that are being developed within 
the State. The entertainment committee is 
planning some features that will eclipse any 
heretofore carried out and, as is customary, 
much effort will be directed toward giving the 


Pensacola, 


Colum- 





ladies in attendance a good time. Advance 
hotel reservations indicate that this will be the 
largest attended meeting of lumbermen ever 
held in the State. 

The railroads have granted a special rate of 
fare and one-half on the certificate plan from 
all points in Iowa and also Omaha, Neb., Mo- 
line and Rock Island, II. 


Eastern Iowa Retailers 


EL_woop, Iowa, Feb. 11.—Secretary A. E, 
Franklin, of the Eastern lowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, advises that while the com- 
mittee working on the program for the annnal 
meeting to be held Feb. 19 at the Lafayette 
Hotel at Clinton, has not completed the full 
details, it has been decided to carry out a 
purely business meeting with round-table talks 
as the chief attraction. 


Indiana-Michigan Retailers Plans 


Souto Benp, Inp., Feb. 11—Plans for the 
twenty-ninth annual convention of the North- 
ern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association have been practi- 
cally completed. It will be held at the Oliver 
Hotel here at noon Feb. 27, beginning with a 
dinner. A business and speaking program will 
follow the dinner and in the evening Hoo-Hoo 
will dine and concatenate. 


Named Director of Association 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 11.—C. W. Good- 
year, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., was 
named a director in the Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Col. W. H. Sullivan, 
according to O. N. Cloud, secretary-manager 
of the organization. 

The general committee on advertising and 
trade promotion for the association will hold 
a meeting here on Feb. 15. 


Watching Wholesaler’s Interests 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Feb. 11—The Jackson- 
ville Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association, at 
its quarterly meeting held in the Lumbermen’s 
Club at noon last Thursday, went on record 
as endorsing the resolution passed by the Phil- 
adelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion on Jan. 10 requesting the officials of the 
participating carriers to appoint a committee to 
investigate the alleged arbitrary methods of the 
Southern Weighing & Inspection Bureau. The 
Jacksonville association has also filed a pro- 
test against the proposed revision of the South- 
ern Railway switching tariff, which it looks 
upon as a menace to the rights of the whole- 
sale lumbermen in having themselves shown as 
shippers on bills of lading. 

While the proposal would not prevent whole- 
salers being shown as shippers from local sta- 
tions on the Southern Railway, it would pre- 
vent their being shown as shippers on ship- 
ments that originate on the Southern and then 
are to be switched to connecting lines. If this 
permission were granted the Southern Railway, 
it would also be accorded to other lines upon 
request and would most likely mean the early 
elimination of wholesalers being shown as ship- 
pers under any circumstances, whether ship- 
ments originated at local or competitive sta- 
tions. 

President A. D. Holley appointed a commit- 
tee composed of G. L. Moore, association traf- 
fic manager, T. M. True, traffic manager of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and P. M. Ulsch, of Robert R. Sizer 
& Co., to make protest against the Southern 


Railway proposal and to endorse the resolution 
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of the Philadelphia association to investigate 
the conduct of the Southern Weighing & In- 
spection Bureau. r 

President Holley also appointed a publicity 
committee composed of E. L. Chiasson, of the 
Terrell-Chiasson Lumber Co. and G. L. Moore 
to see that publicity is given to the Whole- 
sale association meetings in the local news- 
papers and the lumber trade journals. 

Other interesting matters were discussed at 
the meeting and a general chat on conditions 
was indulged in, several of the members giv- 
ing their opinions of present conditions and 
“experting” on the future. 


(Sea a@2eaeneaaaana: 


Moonlight Club Party 


Newton, Iowa, Feb. 11.—For a number of 
years one of the principal attractions of the 
annual convention of the Southeastern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association has been the 
party given on the last night by the salesmen 
of that district. The party this year eclipsed 
all previous efforts. At 7:30 the moon-lighted 
ballroom of the Hotel Maytag was filled tc 
capacity with lumbermen and their wives. John 
M. Butler took charge as master of ceremonies 
and his first act was to bring Charlie Marckres 
out in front of the crowd. Mr. Marckres last 
year took over a job as an association secretary 
and Mr. Butler lauded him for carrying on so 
well the work of the secretary, no small job, 
after he had retired as a lumber salesman. 
He also expressed appreciation of the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Marckres to make this party a 
great success. In recognition of his loyalty in 
behalf of the Moonlight Club, Mr. Butler pre- 
sented Mr. Marckres with a beautiful Glad- 
stone traveling bag. 

Mr. Butler then turned the entertainment 
over to “Dutch” Schmidt, of Des Moines, who 
put on a show that will long be remembered, 
during which Ben Wallace lost his golf ball, 
Charley Axtell lost twenty-two pounds, George 
Nagle got turned down, Bert Dice cleaned the 
snow off the race track, Jake Kendig could not 
get the entertainer he wanted, George Furlong 
drove twenty miles in two hours and twer'‘v- 
minutes, everybody was happy and “a good 
time was had by all.” 

After “Dutch” came “Wallie Woods” and 
his orchestra, who “made much whoopee.” A 
delectable lunch was followed by a snowball 
fight and a dance that continued until the wee 
sma’ hours. 


Advertising Counsel for Association 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—John U. Riley, 
vice president of the O’Malley Advertising 
Agency, of Boston, and formerly in the lumber 
business in Indiana and* in Cambridge, Mass., 
has been selected by the directors of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association to head 
a new venture in the association activities—the 
advertising service department, with headquar- 
ters in Boston. 

The announced purpose of the advertising 
service department is to increase the efficiency 
of the individual dealer’s advertising, and at 
the same time to enable him to devote all his 
energy to the important problems of his busi- 
ness, while securing the maximum returns from 
his advertising appropriation. This specialized 
bureau is to act as a clearing house for the 
best advertising ideas of the entire membership, 
and with suitable co-operation and support the 
officers of the association are confident it will 
develop into a very successful and worth-while 
association service. 

Only a few of the very largest retail yards 
are able to maintain an advertising manager 
regularly on the staff or to employ advertising 
counsel; in the majority of retail organizations 
some one is assigned the “job” of handling 
publicity and advertising in addition to his 
regular work, which usually means that rou- 
tine work suffers and the important matter of 
effective advertising receives only casual atten- 
tion of a more or less amateurish sort. The 
advertising service department is expected to 
remedy this. 


Mr. Riley is a graduate of the University of 
Notre Dame and served in the World War, 
attaining the rank of captain. He became treas- 
urer of the South Bend Lumber Co., South 
Bend, Ind., in 1919, assisting in the reorgani- 
zation, and a short time later was elected sec- 
retary of the St. Joseph Valley Lumber Co., 
operating a chain of lumber yards in northern 
Indiana and southern Michigan. 

In 1925, Mr. Riley came to Cambridge, Mass., 
as sales manager of the William C. McConnell 
Co., later resigning to enter the advertising 
business as a specialist in the merchandising 
of lumber and building materials. 

Arrangements are under way for an elaborate 
filing system in the Boston office, where an 
up-to-date collection of cuts, engravings, pho- 
tographs, art work, copy and research statistics 
will be available for the practical use of asso- 
ciation members. Writing copy and planning 
advertising campaigns where the dealer desires 
to have the new association department take 
care of all the details and place the adver- 
tising in the most effective mediums, are to 


‘be made a specialty by Mr. Riley. 


SR BALBLBLALALAGS 

Nominating Committee Appointed 

New York Ciry, Feb. 11.—President Ben S. 
Woodhead, of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, has appointed the 
following nominating committee to nominate 
ten directors to succeed those whose terms ex- 
pire with the annual meeting of 1929: 

M. J. E. Hoban, chairman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
H. W. Aldrich, Portland, Ore.; George N. Com- 
fort, Cleveland, Ohio; Frank A. Conkling, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Edward Eiler, Pittsturgh, Pa.; 
C. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; V. B. Kirk- 
patrick, Cincinnati, Ohio; Octavius Leon, Yon- 
kers, N. Y.; C. K. McClure, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cc. C. Whitney, Boston, Mass.; C. W. Wilkin- 
son, Toronto, Ont.; M. G. Wright, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Directors whose terms. expire: Dwight 
Hinckley, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. L. Lindner, 
Portland, Ore.; J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn.; 
H. W. McDonough, Boston, Mass.; A. C. Man- 
bert, Toronto, Ont.; J. B. Montgomery, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Max Myers, Cleveland, Ohio; G. M. 
Stevens, New York; F. S. Underhill, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Ben S. Woodhead, Beaumont, Tex. 


Favor Free Trade With Canada 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 12.—By a vote of 
16 to 12 the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Phila- 
delphia went on record in favor of a protective 
tariff on Canadian lumber. N. H. Morgan, 
New York representative of several large mills, 
spoke in the interest of the matter and John I. 
Coulbourn, local wholesaler, led the opposition 
against adopting the resolution favoring free 
trade. The meeting was held Thursday after- 
noon in the exchange rooms. ’ 

The New York trade resolution was intro- 
duced by George E. Lippincott. Before taking 
a vote Presidént J. A. Finley called on Mr. 
Morgan to present his reasons for favoring 
free trade with the Dominion. Mr. Morgan 
argued that passage of a tariff on forest prod- 
ucts will invite retaliation by Canada. The 
United States, Mr. Morgan pointed out, can 
not afford to invite that retaliation since Can- 
ada buys hugely from this country and the im- 
post of a duty on Canadian forest products 
is needless protection since statistics “prove” 
that Canadian costs of production are greater 
than those of the United States. 

Furthermore, he said, many associations, par- 
ticularly manufacturers’ organizations, are in- 
clining toward the free trade view. Also, he 
said, Canada’s only means of paying for her 
huge purchases here is through the balancing 
she achieves by her exports of forest products 
into this country. That trade in exports and 
imports would be jeopardized, he said, if a 
tariff is placed on lumber. 

Within five minutes after he got to his feet, 
Mr. Coulbourn shattered Mr. Morgan’s case— 
at least so far as an observer could determine. 
“Figures can be made to prove anything,” Mr. 
Coulbourn said. “No matter what Mr. Morgan 
says or what statisticians prove, we all know 
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Long Supply 
Assured You 


You need no longer worry 
about a dependable mill con- 
nection for your lumber. Do 
as hundreds of other buyers 
have done— 


Stock 


' PIN 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Our present timber < pe is 
sufficient to keep our mill going 
for years tocome. This virgin 
timber has a soft, even texture 
which enables us to manufac- 
ture lumber naturally suited to 
all building purposes. 


Investigate our facilities for ship- 
ping by rail and water today. 


Johnson & 
Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | 
P | 
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 Rest-Ouen Ieuther Ca. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed “EXTRA STANDARD” 





JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 


IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade. 


Brown Lumber Company 


Main Office: MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
Branch Office: 
1402 Eaton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 

















Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE 
Pn ag ta Lumber, Sidin 
Doors, Blinds, Window 
a bos Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and abe White | 


HITE PINC and 
Ceiling, Flooring, 
ames, Mouldings 




















Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17—=— 17 


—=SAWS 


_ 
Their Care and Treatment 
By H. W. DURHAM 

This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 


sharpening shops, and much useful iaformation obtained is 
embodied in this work. 


This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and ccn- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, lil. 


























that we can’t produce lumber and ship to the 
various centers at Canadian prices and make 
money.” 

Mr. Coulbourn particularly emphasized the 
need of consistency in dealing with the tariff 
question and showed how destructive to Amer- 
ican industry discrimination may prove. “Every 
indication,” he said, “points to a high pro- 
tective tariff during the com:ng administration. 
This will raise basic costs in all industries and 
if we are going to have such an era of high 
tariff then let us be fair, equitable and just 
about it.” 

Melville G. Wright questioned Mr. Mor- 
gan’s figures and asked what proportion of 
Canadian exports to this country was in pulp- 
wood. Mr. Morgan couldn’t answer but both 
Mr. Wright and Charles F. Kreamer pointed 
out how destructive to American pulpwood 
industry this free trade has proved. Ten years 
ago they said the United States was buying 





only 10 percent of her pulpwood from Canada 
and now 52 percent is coming from the Domin- 
ion with a corresponding loss to American in- 
dustry. 


Plans Sectional Meetings 


Denver, CoLo., Feb. 11.—‘We expect to hold 
a number of sectional meetings during the com- 
ing spring months,” stated T. J. Vincent, secre- 
tary of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, last week. “They will be held 
under the auspices of our organization. The 
meetings we held last year were very successful 
and the lumbermen are looking forward to 
them this year, as it is felt that a great amount 
of good results. We have no definite plans 
mapped out yet, as we are just getting back 
to normal after the annual convention, but we 
will get down to work on the programs in 
earnest before many days pass.” 


Wisconsin Business Program 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 12.—Four business 
sessions at which prominent members of the 
industry will address the association, two morn- 
ings with the exhibitors and other special ex- 
hibitors’ hours, interspersed with social events, 
are on the program for the thirty-ninth annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association at the Milwaukee Audito- 
rium, Feb. 19 to 21. 

On Tuesday morning, Feb. 19, those attending 
the convention will register at the lumber 
booth at the auditorium and there will be a 
welcome for the exhibitors in the main arena 
of the auditorium. The president’s luncheon 
for officers and directors of the association 
will be held that noon. 

At two o'clock, Tuesday afternoon, the as- 
sociation will open its convention, with a pres- 
entation pageant of the White House gavel, 
interpreted by the Ethel Koch school of danc- 
ing. Benjamin F. Springer, Milwaukee, presi- 
dent of the association, will give his address 
and he will be followed by reports of Don S. 
Montgomery, secretary, and James H. Bran- 
num, treasurer. Committees will be. appointed 
and guests at the convention introduced. L. 
C. Oberlies, Lincoln, Neb., nationally known 
through his convention addresses this year, 
will be the main speaker of the session, talking 
on “My Competitor and I.” The last two hours 
of the afternoon will be devoted to the ex- 
hibitors. 

Tuesday night, the lumbermen will gather 
with the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club for the 
annual dinner, cabaret and concat, in the ban- 
quet room of the Hotel Schroeder. Every one 
is welcome to the dinner and cabaret, but only 
Hoo-Hoo members and kittens will attend the 
concat. There will also be the annual asso- 
ciation theater party at the Palace~-Orpheum 
theater, Tuesday night. After the concat and 
theater party, a dance will be held at the Hotel 
Schroeder. 

Wednesday morning has been designated as 
“A Merry Morning with the Exhibitors” and 
this will be followed at noon by a luncheon 
for the exhibitors, given by the association. 

Home modernization and maintenance will 
be the principal theme Wednesday afternoon. 
Mrs. Marion Teal, director of trade exten- 
sion for the Marietta Paint & Color Co., Ma- 
rietta, Ohio, is the first speaker on the pro- 
gram and will discuss “Introducing Mrs. Con- 
sumer.” C. S. Sherry, president of the Shore 
Line Lumber Co., Waukegan, IIl., will talk 
on “Modernizing the Home.” A moving picture 
on home modernizing will be shown by C. E. 
Close, Chicago, through the courtesy of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Otto Hartwig, Seattle, Wash., paint specialist 
with the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
will close the business program with an illus- 
trated address on “How Faulty Construction 
Ruins Paint.” 

The association dinner-dance and entertain- 


ment is scheduled for Wednesday evening, in 
the main ballroom of the Hotel Schroeder. 
The Milwaukee Lyric male chorus of 110 
voices will again present a concert for the 
lumbermen and their ladies. 

Exhibitors will have an hour on Thursday 
morning before the third convention session 
starts. The Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., will hold its thirty-fourth annual 
meeting, and W. O. Hoffman, president, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., will preside. 

Frank W. Fellenz, Milwaukee, president of 
the Fellenz Coal & Dock Co., and vice presi- 
dent of the Illinois-Wisconsin Retail Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association, is the first speaker and will 
have for his subject, “How I Love ‘Snow 
Birds.’” W. E. Gleason, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Consumers Lumber & Coal 
Co., Portage, Wis., will discuss “A Retail Lum- 
berman’s Show Window”; and A. A. Hood, 
Chicago, president of the Associated Leaders 
of Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America, will 
close this session with a talk of “Home Financ- 
ing.” 

District club presidents and secretaries will 
be guests of the association at luncheon Thurs- 
day noon. 

The fourth and final convention session will 
be opened Thursday afternoon with an address 
by F. O. Crocker, manager of the retail depart- 
ment for the Wisconsin Box Co., Wausau, on 
“What Do I Expect from My District Club?” 
J. W. Paddock, New Orleans, La., assistant 
advertising manager of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, will tell “What the Southern Pine 
Association Is Doing for the Lumber Dealer’ ; 
and James T. Drought, Milwaukee, general 
counsel for the association, will be the final 
convention speaker, with the subject, “Checking- 
up on the 1929 Legislature.” 

Committee reports and election of officers 
and directors will conclude the convention. 

Ladies’ quarters during the convention will 
be at the Hotel Schroeder, and their program 
includes registration, a luncheon-bridge Tues- 
day noon as guests of the association; the 
theater party Tuesday night and the dance 
following; a business meeting Wednesday 
morning to be followed by a Dutch treat 
luncheon and bridge Wednesday noon and aft- 
ernoon; the annual dinner-dance Wednesday 
night, and shopping and sightseeing tours. 

Badges will be required of all entering the 
convention exhibits in the main arena of the 
auditorium. This is being done to keep out 
the perpetual “souvenir collectors” among the 
public. Exhibitors will not be required to pay 
a registration fee, but non-exhibitors will pay 


On Jan. 1 American shipyards were building 
or under contract to build for private shipown- 
ers 73 wood vessels aggregating 19,941 gross 
tons, compared with 37 wood vessels of 19,811 
gross tons on Dec. 1, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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Lumbermen’s Club Activities 


Hear Talk by State Legislator 


Sureveport, La., Feb. 11.—At the Lumber- 
men’s Club luncheon held last Tuesday, at the 
Washington Hotel, Vice President A. J. Du- 
puy presided, owing to President Bolinger be- 
ing out of the city. The speaker for the day, 
H. S. Bogan, state representative from Caddo 
Parish, gave an inspiring address on the sub- 
ject of co-operation. It was his belief that 
by careful study of the problems that arise, 
and the right kind of co-operation, most of the 
evils now infecting the body politic, as well as 
business can be solved or alleviated. Mr. Bo- 
gan spoke of the general disinclination of the 
citizenship in general toward entering public 
life, or having anything to do with politics, 
as being a great mistake. We have a great 
problem on our hands of developing the de- 
nuded lands of this State, said Mr. Bogan, and 
co-operation is necessary to achieve the best 
results. 


Nylta Club’s Official Roster 


New York, Feb. 11.—New officers of the 
Nylta Club were introduced to the member- 
ship at the meeting last Friday night by Frank 
A. Niles, the club’s founder. The new of- 
ficers are Temple Tweedy, president; James 
E. Thornton, jr., first vice president; Conrad 
N. Pitcher, second vice president; Joseph E. 
Masterson, treasurer, and Herbert B. Coho, 
secretary. 

Directors (terms expire in January, 1930)— 
George Fox, N. A. Hoffman, Volney Leggett, 
Fred Lutz, Charles McDonald and Chester 
Stewart; (terms expire January, 1931)—A. H. 
Roth, Louis Pflug, Joseph G. Walsh, Harrison 
W. Ott, Frank D. Homan and Irving Benzing; 
(terms expire January, 1932)—Henry Boe, 
Gordon J. McDonald, Henry Chittick, Robert 
Bamber, W. S. Beckley and Henry Eaton; 
Ex-officio—Frank J. Williams, Frank A. 
Niles, Frederick J. Bruce, John A. Paterson 
and Joseph A. Cashin. 


Mr. Tweedy, one of the younger charter 
members of Nylta, is a salesman for the 
Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co., New Rochelle. 
He is a graduate of the Yale school of for- 
estry and was formerly with the John C. Orr 
Co., Brooklyn, and the Thomson Lumber Co. 

Mr. Thornton has been with Leary & Co., 
Brooklyn, for a number of years. Mr. Mas- 
terson is a salesman for Comstock & Co., 
Rome, N. Y., and was formerly associated 
with William S. Beckley, jr. 


Plan Lumber Extension Course 


Cotumsus, Onto, Feb. 12.—The Columbus 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club at a recent meet- 
ing at the Neil House adopted a resolution 
providing for a lumber extension course, which, 
it is believed, will be one of its greatest efforts 
toward bettering conditions in the lumber in- 
dustry, as well as improving the status of 
the individual club members. 

President W. E. Morgan has named the fol- 
lowing committee to have charge of the course: 
C. A. Dawson, chairman; Joseph A. Murphy, 
J. D. Patten, E. C. Callanan and the president, 
W. E. Morgan. C E. Close, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is an asso- 
ciate member of the committee. 

The slogan of the course is “Know Your 
Lumber” and its purpose is to provide an 
opportunity for more intimate knowledge of 
lumber and its uses. The club members have 
found that numerous engineers, architects, pur- 
chasing agents of industrial plants etc., do not 
have sufficient technical data and information 
on common practices in the lumber industry 
to prepare their specifications in a practical 
manner. This condition is expected to improve. 

Membership in the course will be open to 
all persons of good character connected in any 
Capacity with any institution where lumber is 


sold, used or specified. Already a number of 
architects and others have shown interest in 
the course and are expected to attend. 

The course will cover all phases of the pro- 
duction of lumber from the forest to its ulti- 
mate use in construction and in industrial 
plants. The best authorities obtainable will be 
secured to make talks and all instruction will 
be strictly neutral as between different varieties 
of wood. 

The course will be divided into two or more 
series, the first series being twelve in number 
on Friday evenings, starting March 1 at the 
Neil House. A fee of $12 is to be charged each 
one taking the course. 


Refuses Third Term in Office 


PittsBurGH, Pa., Feb. 12.—J. B. Wallace, of 
the Greenfield Lmber Co., McKees Rocks, a 
suburb of Pittsburgh, who was elected last 
Wednesday by the board of directors of the 
Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club for the third 
consecutive year as president of the club, says 
he will not accept the office again and sent in 
his resignation today. FE. M. Diebold, of the 
E. M. Diebold Lumber Co., was re-elected vice 
president; W. E. Ahlers, of the Ahlers Lumber 
Co., was re-elected treasurer, and W. G. Gard- 
ner was re-elected executive secretary. 

A meeting of the board will be called soon 
to choose a successor to Mr. Wallace, who ex- 
pects to return to Florida early in March to 
remain during the rest of the cold weather. 


Plan New Lumber Lecture Course 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 12—The second year’s 
course in lumber instruction, sponsored by the 
Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club No. 13 of 
Boston, will be held on the second Thursday 
of each month, excepting July and August, 
beginning with a first meeting on Feb. 20. 
These lessons were instituted last year to give 
lumber executives, salesmen, yardmen and tally 
men a better understanding of lumber and the 
lumber business, to the end that they might give 
their customers more efficient and intelligent 
service. The course met with a ready response, 
and it proved so successful that other clubs of 
lumbermen throughout the country are reported 
to be starting similar courses this year. 

This year’s course is expected to be espe- 
cially interesting and helpful. The lectures are 
so arranged as to appeal with equal force to 
wholesalers, retailers and users of lumber. 
New features are to be added this year and 
there will be some new speakers, with the in- 
tention of making the lumber lessons equally 
valuable to beginners and to those who took 
the course last year. Special attention is to be 
given to grades, species and merchandising. 
Mimeographed copies of all the lumber talks 
delivered in the course this year are to be dis- 
tributed free of charge to all members of the 
classes. 
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To Hear Talk on Coast Woods 


BaLtIMorE, Mp., Feb. 11.—The Baltimore 
Lumber Sales Club has arranged a dinner meet- 
ing for Feb. 21 for which several hundred invi- 
tations have been issued to wholesale, retail and 
manufacturing lumbermen of this city, Wash- 
ington, Hagerstown, Frederick, and other points 
within a hundred miles of the Monumental 
City. The event will take place at the South- 
ern Hotel, with R. T. Titus, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association of Seattle, Wash., as 
the principal speaker. Mr. Titus is expected to 
give many important facts about the lumbering 
methods in the West and the handling of the 
products of mills, along with a discussion of 
the system of distribution, and he will stand 
ready to answer such questions as those in 
attendance may ask him. 
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fhe Aristocrat of Structural Woods 





Time tells the true 
story of the durabil- 
ity of Wier Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine. 
Buy it in the future. 


R. W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


naa HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf LumberQ. 
Mills :- Wrergate, Texas 
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GULF RED CYPRESS 
COMPANY 
Distributors of high class Gen- 
uine Tide Water Red Cypress. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. Annual 

capacity of our mills 
150,000,000 feet Cypress 
50,000,000 feet Southern Hardwoods 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Bidg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 














CENTURY, FLORIDA 








-Get All the Facts 


and then you’ll see where it 
will pay you to sell our 


. Flooring 

N. C. Pine &xiee' 

geaend Yellow Pine "eush snd 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 








Ellington & Guy, Inc., Fayetteville, No. Carolina ) 
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Buy it from a mill [4 
that devotes its entire rp 
time and facilities to the » 
manufacture of such 
stock. That’s the surest yp 
way to get what you want 


and obtain better values. fy i 
(i 


Our dimension stock is }JjJ}) 
very carefully milled and iT) 
scientifically kiln dried. 
We can furnish glued up, 
surfaced or rough stock 
to suit your requirements 
in the woods listed 
a the border of this 
ad. 


Try us on your next 
order. 


ATLANTIC 
Woodworking Mills Inc. 
West Point Va. 














SPEC i  ——— — 


Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 





































GREENHOUSE 


material of heart cypress 


Tidewater Red Cypress 


Doors-Sash- Frames-Moulding 
Special or stock 


SELDEN CYPRESS DOOR CO. 


Manufacturers PALATKA, FLA. 
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Hardwood Orders Are Pick 


Stocks Are Further Reduced 


Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 11—With demand for 
southern hardwoods fairly good, prices are 
holding firm. Prices have been advanced dur- 
ing the last few weeks, but no further advances 
have been announced within the last week or 
ten days. Some manufacturers have advanced 
prices further, and are not taking new business 
except at the advanced figures. The majority 
of mills, however, are selling at prices which 
were announced two or three weeks ago. Pro- 
duction is still below sales and shipments, stocks 
being further reduced. 

Automobile manufacturers continue to buy. 
These buyers have been in the market con- 
stantly for months. Furniture manufacturers 
are buying sparingly. The results of the furni- 
ture shows were not entirely satisfactory to the 
manufacturers, although some nice business 
was booked. Furniture retailers are in need 
of stock and it is felt that with the opening of 
the building season demand will show consider- 
able improvement. Building trades interests 
are beginning to look for hardwoods. Box and 
crate manufacturers report good business, and 
are buying low grades. Flooring plants are 
still not buying to any great extent. They are 
cutting corners and are waiting for lower 
prices, which hardwood manufacturers claim 
will not arrive. The demand for flooring, it is 
said, is not up to standard. Export demand 
has shown considerable improvement in the last 
week or ten days. 

Weather conditions have not been favorable 
to heavy production. There is little doubt that 
production will be reduced considerably within 
the next thirty to sixty days, and that hard- 
wood lumber stocks will be depleted before the 
heavy production season arrives. 


Orders Greatly Exceed Output 


Macon, Ga., Feb. 11—Hardwood manufac- 
turers report an unusually large volume of 
orders, much higher than normal for January. 
All woods are selling. The automobile body 
people are placing large orders, especially for 
magnolia, maple, and some other woods. The 
buying for this trade has been much heavier 
than was expected. The weather has been un- 
favorable for production, swamps again being 
flooded. Manufacturers report that shipments 
have been 22 percent above production for the 
week. Most of the movement is to the East. 
The furniture factories are still taking a con- 
siderable volume. The movement includes a 
considerable amount of oak for flooring. Fx- 
port business is slow. 


Industrial Outlook Improving 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 12.—The hardwood 
trade has been more active so far this month, 
and all the yards report that a fair amount of 
lumber has been moving. The leading indus- 
tries are getting into larger production, and 
the indications are that their demands will con- 
tinue fairly large for some weeks. A general 
assortment of woods is being called for, among 
them ash, maple, oak and cypress. 

Marcus A. Abbott, who has been salesman 
for the Atlantic Lumber Co. in this State, has 
been made sales manager at Buffalo. He will 
visit the company’s five band mills from time to 
time to familiarize himself with the stock there. 

The Hugh McLean Lumber Co. held its an- 
nual election last week and all officers were 
re-elected as follows: President, Arthur E. Mc- 
Lean; vice president, Ralph E. Bond; secre- 
tary, Harry A. Plumley; treasurer, James D 
McCallum. 

The annual meeting of Mixer & Co. was held 
last week, at which officers were re-elected as 
follows: President, Edward W. Conklin; first 





vice president, A. J. Barbour; second vice 
president, L. S. Rounds; secretary, A. L. Dick. 
inson; treasurer, R. FE. Fairchild. Messrs. 
Rounds and Dickinson and several of the sales- 
men were in attendance. 

Ganson Depew leaves this week to spend sey- 
eral weeks in New York and Philadelphia. 

Harry Walker, of Canisteo, N. Y., who was 
a lumber operator for some years, has been 
appointed superintendent of Letchworth Park 
at Portage. 

Henry Adema has been re-elected secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the Tonawan- 
das, which office he has held for a number of 
years. He is also secretary of the White Pine 
Association. 


Good Demand for Thick Woods 


LouisviLLe, Ky., Feb. 11—The movement of 
hardwoods continues good. Some houses are 
not handling quite as much new business as 
they were, due to their holding for stronger 
prices. Steady cutting under the market price 
to get volume is not as pronounced as it was. 
Poplar lumber in lower grades is in very good 
demand. Everything in gum is moving but 
quartered. Some white oak is moving for 
export. Flooring plants have been taking more 
oak. Selling automotive woods is merely a 
matter of making delivery, as there is an in- 
cessant demand for thick elm, maple and mag- 
nolia. A little cottonwood, a fair volume of wal- 
nut, some beech, sycamore and willow are re- 
ported in the recent sales, 

Prices at Louisville on inch stock are: Pop- 
lar, FAS, southern, $85; Appalachian, $95; 
selects, $62 and $70; No. 1 common, $48 to 
$52; No. 2A, $36 and 2B, $26. Walnut, FAS, 
$240; selects, $160; No. 1 common, $90, and 
No. 2, $40. Sap gum, FAS, $58; common, $40 
to $42; quartered sap, FAS, $61 to $62; com- 
mon, $46 to $47. Plain red gum, $96 and $50; 
quartered red, $98 and $52. Cottonwood, $51, 
$37 and $33. Ash, $75, $49 and $29. Southern 
red oak, $67, $50 and $40; white oak, $83, $52 
and $42. Northern or Appalachian red oak, $85 
and $52; white, $90 and $55; quartered white, 
$130 and $75; quartered red, $110 and $60. 

C. E. Strack, general manager Crescent 
Panel Co., Louisville, has arranged to deliver a 
talk this week before the Louisville School 
of Aviation, regarding plywoods used in air- 
plane construction, glues and methods of man- 
ufacture. 


Orders Keep Pace with Cut 


BrooKHAVEN, Miss., Feb. 11.—Orders for 
hardwood continue to come at a very satisfac- 
tory rate and keep pace with full normal pro- 
duction. Dry stocks are low, but buyers are 
willing to take hardwoods that are not thor- 
oughly dry. January shipments were about 
12 percent in excess of production. Febru- 
ary shipments have not been very heavy, largely 
because of weather conditions, as mills have 
a fairly good order file. Production has not 
been seriously interfered with, as there is a 
heavy stock of logs. Prices are holding firm 
on almost all species. Ash, beech, and elm 
logs have been scarce, and production of these 
woods continues low. There has been good 
inquiry for ash. Beech has been extremely 
firm, with orders coming for practically all 
items. The inquiry for elm has been good, 
but no dry stocks are available. Cypress 
stocks continue low and cypress logs have 
been scarce. The inquiry for cypress is light. 
and orders are scarce. Plain and quartered 
red gum stocks are low, inquiry is light, and 
orders are few. Plain sap gum items have 
heen very strong in practically all grades and 
thicknesses. The sale of Nos. 1 and -2 grades 
has been quite heavy, and inquiry has been 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 79 and 80 
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extremely heavy for all grades, but manufac- 
turers are holding prices firm passing up a 
number of orders. Quartered sap gum, over- 
sold for several months, is now beginning to 
show a light surplus again, but demand is 
quite good. Hickory lumber stocks are very 
low, and few hickory logs are coming in. 
Magnolia is still sold ahead. Inquiry for this 
wood continues heavy. Plain red oak stocks 
continue low, inquiry is fairly good, and addi- 
tional logs are scarce. Plain and quartered 
white oak stocks are low, production is light, 
inquiry is fair, and prices are firm. Popular 
stocks are low, and while production is heavy 
orders have been also. This wood continues 
an excellent seller and prices are firm. Syca- 
more and tupelo stocks are low, with demand 
fair. 


Buyers Find Dry Stocks Scarce 


CincInNATI, Ounlo, Feb. 11.—Buying of the 
auto factories is beginning to materialize. 
Southern hardwood mills and wholesalers are 
receiving a good slice of the business passing. 
All reports show that at southern mills dry 
stocks of hardwoods which auto factories need 
are far from plentiful, so that they will have 
to go to the Appalachian dealers. For the pres- 
ent, they are resisting Appalachian quotations. 
Dry stocks are getting scarce at the southern 
sawmills, and there is a marked tendency to a 
stiffening of prices, particularly on common and 
better of oak and ash, A and B poplar, and 
sound wormy oak. Hard and soft maple stocks 
are also running short, and there has been a 
shortage of soft elm for some time. Some 
wholesalers are already getting $2@5 more 
than they received thirty days ago. Furniture 
factories in several localities are beginning to 
send in orders, although there are southern 
Indiana reports of several having laid off men. 
Some good orders for walnut, red and sap 
gum, poplar and oak have been placed, ana 
for smaller lots of sound wormy chestnut and 
chestnut selects. 


Appalachian Woods Stronger 


PittsBuRGH, Pa., Feb. 12.—There has been 


‘some strengthening of prices on upper grades 


of Appalachian hardwoods, and lower grades 
seem to be holding a very strong position. The 
West Virginia mills report a scarcity of and 
continued great demand for hard maple in all 
thicknesses and in all grades. There is also 
reported a scarcity of No. 2 B poplar and 
prices have increased on this item, while other 
grades of poplar remain about the same. A 
strong demand is reported for 4/4 log-run 
beech from the West Virginia mills, with very 
little dry stock available. There has been no 
further marked improvement in demand for 
white and red oak or chestnut, of which there 
are fair stocks available. The demand for these 
hardwoods is said by the dealers in the West 
Virginia output to come more largely from dis- 
tricts outside the Pittsburgh area. 


News of Baltimore Trade 


Battimore, Mp., Feb. 11—U. S. Lambert, 
of the Hoffman Lumber Co., which operates 
large hardwood mills at Columbia, stopped in 
Baltimore on Feb. 11 and called on some mem- 
bers of the trade. Mr. Lambert was on a 
northern tour, which includes Phiadelphia, 
New York and Boston. He said that when 
he left Columbia orders were coming in on 
a very gratifying scale, and that he had since 
received a telegram from the home office to 
the effect that the business was keeping up, 
with prospects of attaining much larger pro- 
portions. An improvement in prices was also 


taking place, he added. 
Morris Spectre, sales manager E. E. Jackson 


Market Is Stronger 


Lumber Co., which operates large sawmill 
and flooring’ plant at Riderwood, Ala., and 
has its main offices in Baltimore, states that 
the demand has been rather slower than it 
was last year, but that of late the indications 
of an expansion have become more pronounced. 
The plant is being operated at capacity, with 
the result that some accumulation of stocks 
is taking place, but in 1928 the company’s stocks 
were greatly reduced. 

The R. B. Homer Lumber Co., wholesaler, 
has been designated as one of three represen- 
tatives in this district of the Redwood Sales 
Co. The district includes Maryland, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Delaware, and there are 
two other distributers, one of them the Lee 
Herrell & Co. of Washington, and the other 
the Sager-Redford Lumber Co., of Hagers- 
town, Md. Under the new arrangement, a 
representative can go outside of his own sub- 
division in pursuit of a sale, but the closest 
co-operation is expected from all. <A similar 
division has been made of the other eastern 
territories, with regularly appointed sales 
agencies, by which it is expected to cover the 
ground more thoroughly than before. 

The Gauley River Lumber Co., wholesaler of 
hardwoods, has moved to larger quarters on 
the fifth floor of the First National Bank 
Building here. 


Orders Show Decided Pick-up 


Warren, ArkK., Feb. 11—Hardwood mills 
report a good increase in orders booked, run- 
ning heavily to hardwood flooring and trim. 
Recently new orders have been booked for oak 
and gum trim and finish which will keep the 
molders busy for several weeks. An increased 
demand for upper grade items of oak flooring 
has been felt, with some improvement in price. 
Recent heavy orders booked for hardwood 
dimension and other special cut stock are keep- 
ing the mills busy on this class of business. 
The smaller hardwood mills are seriously 
handicapped by continued wet weather, which 
has made logging conditions impossible in the 
lowlands. Unseasonable cold weather the last 
few days has also interfered with outdoor 
work. 


New Hardwood Mill Ready 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Feb. 11—J. M. Eicher, 
president of the Eicher-Woodland Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), of this city, reports that his -company 
is completing the construction at Woodville, 
Miss., of a mill with a daily capacity of 35,000 
feet for the manufacture of hardwood lumber, 
having secured enough timber at that point to 
keep the mill in operation for ten years or 
more. This new plant will be ready to begin 
operation within a few days, and its output 
will largely consist of automobile stock. This 
plant enjoys a favorable freight rate to cities 
in which a number of automobile body plants 
are located, and Mr. Eicher says that it is his 
plan to cut automobile lumber almost exclu- 
sively. This company operates mills in Louisi- 
ana, Florida, Arkansas and Mississippi. 


Prizes for Forestry Plan 


Announcement is made by the Society of 
American Foresters, Lenox Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., that $1,250 has been made avail- 
able to it for prize essays describing the pres- 
ent forestry situation in the United States and 
proposing a nationwide remedy for it. The 
purpose of the donor, who remains anonymous, 
is to stimulate the study of the national prob- 
lem of forestry and to bring out constructive 
suggestions for meeting it in an effective way. 
The first prize offered is $1,000 and the second, 
$250. Particulars regarding the contest may 
be obtained from the Society. 





“LUTCHER” Is Favored 
In Foreign Markets. 


Many years ago lumber buyers, in 
foreign countries became interested 


in “LUTCHER” lumber. They were 
seeking strong, durable material and 
they learned about the superior quali- 
ties of Calcasieu Long Leaf Pine. It 
was just the stock they wanted and, 
therefore, it is only natural that today 
many buyers in the world’s largest 
lumber markets prefer 


MOTTE EX 


TRADE MARK E i. 
Calcasieu 


Yellow Pin e 


Our sawyers and millmen have had 
years of experience in sawing export 
stock and they know how to correctly 
interpret orders. This specialized mill 
service combined with our excellent 
dock facilities enables us to guarantee 
foreign buyers complete satisfaction. 

Domestic buyers are also enthusi- 
astic boosters for “LUTCHER” Cal- 
casieu Long Leaf Pine lumber. |For 
more than a half century we have 
been supplying them with immense 
quantities of 


Flooring Ceiling Siding 
Finish Shiplap Boards 
Dimension and Structural Timbers 
Railroad and Car Material 


The trade mark “LUTCHER” is a 
dependable guide to strength, dura- 
bility and big value. Specify this 
material in the future. 


JeLutcher&Moore 
Lumber Company 
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Mills at Orange, Texas; Lunita, La. 
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As ear asYour 
TELEPHONE 


Any time a customer wants stock 
you haven’t on hand, remember that 
it is as near as your telephone. Just 
call Seidel—St. Louis for anything 
in shingles, frames or lumber—one 
board up. Immediate shipment over 
any of 27 R.R.’s. 

CALL GRAND 0240 


Keep your inventory down by 
making OUR big and varied stock 
YOUR stock. 


How may we serve you today? 


Serele 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














Poplar Magnolia 
Oak Beech Gum 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
BOX SHOOKS 


Eastman - Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 
Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 














Standard Lumber Mills 


Healey Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Long and Short Leaf Pine 


Logs, Piling, Crossties. 








From— Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 








White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Neiman Pa. New York, N. Y. 





IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pacne GRAND PRIZE 
ons 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS fro eens ance a Tecls 








Reports to Senate on ‘‘Open 


Price”’ Investigation 
(Continued from page 25) 


as the members of the associations refrain 
from concerted action based upon these sta- 
tistical data. 


Price Competition in Industry 


Speaking of price competition in the industry, 
the report says: 

The commission believes that there is keen 
competition in the manufacture and sale of 
the lumber produced by members of the five 
associations under consideration in this re- 
port. It is also of the opinion that prices 
of these kinds of lumber are generally the 
result of competition and that restraints of 
trade affecting such prices have been much 
less common than formerly and of little effect. 

There are several reasons for making this 
statement. In the first place, no proof of 
any agreement or understanding in restraint 
of trade was found. A study of conditions 
in the lumber markets, an analysis of sales 
and sales methods and interviews with whole- 
salers and retailers can not but lead to the 
conclusion that, if there are agreements as to 
prices among the members of the five asso- 
ciations under consideration, such agreements 
have very little, if any, effect. 

Prices for the same items on the same days 
in recent years frequently show wide fluctua- 
tions. In selling lumber manufacturers in 
general are often forced to cut their original 
quotations to meet the competition of others. 
Distributers quite generally stated that they 
were usually able to secure price concessions. 
Furthermore, the competition between the 
different kinds of woods tends to make for 
strong competition in general. Southern pine 
can reach many markets on lower freight 
rates than can fir, for example, and yet fir 
has entered some of the markets formerly 
dominated by yellow pine manufacturers and 
at prices far below those asked for pine. 

In recent years sales of substitutes for 
lumber, such as wallboard, composition roof- 
ing, etc., have become increasingly large. 
According to several lumbermen, this has been 
due in part not only to the high prices of 
lumber but to an unwillingness on the part 
of lumber manufacturers to furnish lumber of 
the dimensions demanded by the public except 
at prices out of all proportion to cost. This 
unwillingness has been due, apparently, to a 
reluctance to depart from cuting the dimen- 
sions which have been customary for many 
years. In any event, the resultant competi- 
tion of the increasing sales of these wood 
substitutes has been severely felt by the 
lumbermen, who for years have faced the 
competition of brick, cement and other build- 
ing materials and has given no little impetus 
to the co-operative advertising campaigns of 
lumbermen, in addition to stimulating com- 
petition. 


Seasoning of Western Softwoods 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 11.—More efficient 
air-seasoning methods for western softwood 
lumber can greatly reduce the losses in both 
quantity and quality of the product, according 
to forest products specialists of the United 
States Forest Service. These losses are going 
on largely unrecognized in many cases. 

A study of the subject has just been com- 
pleted by F. V. Fullaway, jr.. Herman M. John- 
son and C. J. Hill. They find that by the adop- 
tion of improved air-seasoning methods the 
average drying time can be shortened, with a 
more rapid overturn of stocks; shipping 
freights can be lowered and final moisture-con- 
tent requirements more nearly attained. More- 
over, highly competitive conditions in industry 
make essential all practical improvement and 
economy in lumber manufacture, as well as a 
product of the highest possible utility and one 
that meets consumer requirements satisfac- 
torily. 

The importance of such considerations to the 
lumber industry of the West is evident, the 
forest specialists say, in view of the fact that 
35 percent of the total annual cut of the princi- 
pal western lumber producing regions is air 
seasoned, or approximately 4% billion board 
feet, with a rough valuation of $120,000,000. 

Indirectly, they add, the major objectives of 





air seasoning are obtained by control of the 
drying rate. If more rapid drying generally jg 
desired, the means most applicable include jim. 
proved yard drainage, eradication of vegeta- 
tion, wider spacing between the piles, higher 
foundations, narrower piles, thicker crossers, 
wider spacing between boards, and chimneys 
in random width stock. To obtain faster dry- 
ing in the lower part of the pile and thus ge. 
crease the differential in rate of seasoning be- 
tween the bottom and top sections and to re- 
duce as well stain development in the lower 
portion without increasing the rate in the upper 
part, the general methods are use of thicker 
crossers in the lower third of the pile, horizon- 
tal openings at intervals, short chimneys at bor. 
tom of piles of even-width stock, and flared 
chimneys in random-width stock. The elimi- 
nation of stock depreciation resulting from ex. 
cessively rapid drying, which usually occurs in 
the upper half of the pile, can be attained with 
little slackening of drying in the lower half 
by such practices as narrower spacing between 
piles, thinner crossers in upper half of pile, 
narrower spacing between boards. 

Although the yard owner must check for his 
own yard the effect of different methods upon 
stock depreciation, rate of drying, final mois- 
ture content, operating costs, and yard-space re- 
quirements, this study has determined general 
rules which can serve as a guide for the yard 
owner in working out his air-seasoning prob- 
lems. It is believed that the use of these 
rules, with proper adaptation to conditions at 
the individual yard, will result in increased 
financial return through greater efficiency in 
air seasoning. 

The results of this air seasoning study have 
just been published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as Department Bulle- 
tin 1425-D, “The Air Seasoning of Western 
Softwood Lumber.” Copies of this publication 
can be obtained free, as long as the supply lasts, 
by writing to the Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Hymeneal 


SHAFER-POLAND. Cyrus C. Shafer, well 
known lumberman and president of the Cyrus 
Cc. Shafer Lumber Co. of South Bend, Ind., now 
living in Pasadena, Calif., was married re- 
cently at San Francisco to Miss Ina Poland, 
cf Pasadena. Mr. and Mrs. Shafer are spend- 
ing their honeymoon in Honolulu. 

HINES-NOTZ. The marriage of Miss Flor- 
ence Notz, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Felix J. 
Notz, of Chicago, to Charles Hines, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Hines, of Evanston, IIl., took 
place on Saturday, Feb. 9, at the home of the 
bride’s grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. John Kranz, 
in Chicago. The ceremony was performed at 
1:30 in the afternoon by the Rt. Rev. Francis 
Cc. Kelley, bishop of Oklahoma, in the room 
where the bride’s father and mother had been 
married a quarter of a century before. The 
groom’s sister, Mrs. Howell Howard, formerly 
Loretta Hines, was matron of honor and the 
bridesmaids were Mrs. Rush Clark Butler, Jr., 
and Miss Anne Schuttler. Mr. Hines was at- 
tended by his brother, Ralph Hines, as best 
man, and William Moody, Peter MacHugh and 
John and Felix Notz. A _ reception followed 
the ceremony. Mr. Hines is associated with 
his father in the Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
of Chicago and is first vice president of the 
company. The young couple left for New 
York on the Broadway Limited and were in 
ne 3 wreck of that flier, but fortunately were 
unhurt. 


UNDEVELOPED and potential forest wealth of 
the Province of Ontario is officially placed at 
$600,000,000, according to William Finlayson, 
provincial minister of lands and forests. Mr. 
Finlayson has other figures which indicate that 
the forest industry in Ontario is easily in sec- 
ond place, agriculture, only, providing in the 
aggregate a greater asset and producing a 
greater annual output. The average return to 
industry from forest products of all kinds, 
manufactured and sold, said Mr. Finlayson, is 
$125,000,000 per annum. In addition the in- 
dustry has an annual payroll of $25,000,000 
and the Province of Ontario derives an annual 
revenue in fees and dues of $5,000,000. “Last 
year in old Ontario,” he said, ‘100,000,000 
young trees were distributed and planted and 
we hope in the course of the next five years 
to increase this annual new planting of pine 
to 20,000,000 trees.” 
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Defects 


Look for the defects, if you will, 
In men, but not with thoughts of ill. 
Look for the rottenness, the shake, 
But only that your hands may make 
Some honest thing of honest wood 
Out of the part you find is good. 


Look for the defects in a friend, 
That you may help his faults to mend. 
A board would be almighty queer 
That didn’t have a little clear, 

And not a man I ever knew 

Who didn’t have his virtues, too. 


Look for the defects in this life, 
The want, the sorrow, and the strife, 
For only by our griefs we learn 

Our better fortune to discern. 

Find more than defects, for the rest 
Will prove that you are greatly blest. 


We See b’ the Papers 

We never bet on the races, but if we did it 
would be the Scotch. 

Everybody seems to be making paper profits 
but the paper manufacturers. 

What the politicians want is generally different 
from what the country needs. 

The longest part of the inaugural parade will 
be the I-Knew-Hoover-When Club. 

One thing that Congress ought to do right 
away is to sweeten the sugar tariff. 

We don’t care if the Spanish rebels take 
Valencia, as long as they don’t sing it. 

Fight million dollars for bird refuges is all 
right, but what about us pedestrians? 

One reason George Washington never told a 
lie was because he never had a bad one. 

When they call a girl a perfect doll, girls, 
they don’t mean one of these talking dolls. 

There seems to be more strength in the Span- 
ish onion than there is in the Spanish union. 

If the Government needs more cruisers, we 
suggest a want ad in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Our flu epidemic has moved on east to Europe, 


and we regret to learn that the world is round. 

It is too bad the whaling business is a thing 
of the past, not only on the ocean but in the 
home. 

As far as traffic regulation is concerned, New 
York seems to have got out of a jam into a 
pickle. 

The life of a steel ship is twenty years, of a 
wooden one, eighty. That ought to settle some- 
thing. 

_A Chicago man dropped dead in a restaurant. 
Some waitress must have brought him what he 
ordered. : 

Engineers say we shall soon have the front 
wheel drive; but we shall still have the back 
seat drivers. 

We know one thing, that George Washington 
had none of the qualifications of an oil com- 
pany official. 

We wish that some of this energy that is 
used to send Christmas cards would send the 
kids valentines. 

Lindbergh cut the time to Panama from 12 
to 3 days. We wish he would do something 
about payday. 

Sam Insull has created a fund to train 
American opera singers abroad. We are 
heartily in favor of it. 

Now that women can vote, England is ex- 
pected to have handsomer candidates. It hasn’t 
worked that way over here. 

Six thousand Americans took their automo- 
biles to Europe last year. But, alas, six thou- 
sand Americans brovight them back. 


Hoover landed a sailfish in Florida, but we 
understand that a number of other gentlemen 
who went down there didn’t land a thing. 


The fellow who kicks about prohibition is the 
same fellow who goes home and tells the chil- 
dren that he is forbidding something for their 
own good. 


Rhiza Khan, the new shah of Persia, already 
has turned the deficit into a surplus. Our Chi- 
cago politicians do the same thing, only just 
the opposite. 


In spite of the original Hoover men who 
have been to see him, we suspect that down 
in his heart Herbert knows who the original 
Hoover man was. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is arranging it so 
that passengers can travel by bus by day and 
transfer to a sleeper by night. Doesn’t it want 
the public to get any rest at all? 


Einstein says only about a dozen men in the 
world could probably understand his new grav- 
itation theory, but we don’t know about that. 
A lot of us have mastered the income tax blank. 


Chicago has started a movement for two more 
railroad depots, which will further complicate 
the situation when Aunt Mary wires that she 
will arrive at 10 a. m. Monday and doesn’t say 
what road. 


Abnegation 


The aged Arab bade me sit. 

(He was long done with foaming steeds, 
And women’s eyes, and warriors’ deeds, 
And hate, and all the rest of it.) 

“You seek for wisdom?” “More, I guess— 
I seek the source of happiness.” 


There came into his eyes just then 
A look of pity—for the youth 
Who sought a shorter way to truth 
By asking riddles of old men, 
And then for a!l the race of man 
That passed him like a caravan. 


Far yonder where a dustcloud whirled 
He pointed with a bony hand 

That seemed to point across the sand, 
Across the sea, around the world: 
“Behold the generations, son, 

And who his happiness has won?” 


There in the dust the camels made, 

This madmen’s mist that burns the eyes, 
Moving across the earth and skies 

I saw the endless cavalcade— 

“The cameldriver, and the sheik, 

One way they go, one thing they seek.” 


“And seek in vain.” “Aye, seek in vain, 
But find when done with seeking. They 
Must first be vesy old and gray, 
And pleased with trifles, used to pain; 
Then they shall learn fhe answer, find 
The secret of the quiet mind.” 


“And so there is a secret!” “Aye, 
That youth will scorn, and age recall: 
’Tis asking nothing, giving all; 

For nothing fortune can deny 

To those who ask for nothing, nor 
Give less than what they ask it for. 


“Expecting nothing, we are glad 

With brass while others weep for gold. 
Nor even friends we can not hold 

Can change the friendship that we had. 
For happiness must come unsought, 
By giving all, and asking naught.” 


The coin I left was gold, but he 
Esteemed it none the less for that, 
And I rode onward, smiling at 

The Arab’s odd philosophy, 

That disappointments I have known, 
And graying hair, have made my own. 
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Buy Flsoring " 
and Trim NOW 


in a Meadow River mixed car. By 
ordering all of the items below in 
one car NOW before the building 
season starts you can buy much 
more favorably and satisfactorily 
than you can a little at a time dur- 
ing the busy season. No waiting 
for shipments. Satisfaction for you 
and your customers, 


FLOORING— 
Red Oak Maple 
White Oak Birch 


FINISH AND TRIM— 


Chestnut Birch Ash 
Oak Poplar 


MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
{ Chestnut Birch 


STEPPING AND RISERS— 
Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING— 


Poplar 


Beech 


Let’s take care of your flooring 
and trim needs right now. 


THE MEADOW RIVER 
LUMBER CO. 


RAINELLE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Manufacturers of 


Virgin Long Leaf Yellow Pine 








Round Piling Any Lengths. 





RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
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The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


Shows up” scattered piles. Pre- 
vents Over-Buying. 

{ Assembles different classes of 
lumber on correct page. Saves 
Valuable Time. 

9 Each page has large index. Easy 
to handle in cold weather. 

4% Plenty of space to list all “tems 
carried in stock, 


@« 
W 


POSTPAID PRICES 


1 Copy Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


4 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


10 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


For Sale By 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 37) 
his executive connection with 50 industrial 
firms throughout the nation, either as officer, 


director or trustee and in most cases as 
the impelling force. He handled this multitude 
of interests in a masterly manner that has 
knitted the firms together into one of the great 
lumber organizations of the nation. His cor- 
poration connections were as follows: 

President of the Weyerhauser & Denkmann 
Lumber Co., of Rock Island, the original firm; 
president of the Rock Island Sash & Door 
Works; treasurer of the Rock Island Plow 
Co. of Rock Island; president of the Rock Is- 
land Lumber & Coal Co., Rock Island; secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Rock Island Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. of Rock Island; vice 
president of Dimock & Gould Lumber Co. of 
Moline. 

Outside of Rock Island Mr. Denkmann was 
chiefly interested in the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. of which he was trustee for many 
years. 

Other connections were: President of the 
Rock River Investment Co.; president of the 
Mississippi Valley Investment Co., both hold- 
ing companies for the Denkmann family’s in- 
terests; president of the Denkmann Lumber 
Co., Norfield, Miss.; vice president of the 
Northern Lumber Co. of Cloquet, Minn. 

Of the following he was either an officer or 
a director; Southern Lumber Co. of Warren, 
Ark.; Sound Lumber Co. of Seattle, Wash.; 
Potlatch Lumber Co. of Potlatch, Idaho; Clear- 
water Timber Co. of Lewiston, Idaho; North- 
west Paper Co. of Cloquet, Minn.; Potlatch 
Timber Co., a holding firm for Weyerhaeuser 
and Denkmann family interests; Pinetree Lum- 
ber Co. of Little Falls, Minn.; Mississippi 
Land Co.; Mississippi Lumber Co.; Pearl 
River Valley Lumber Co. of Canton, Miss. ; 
Apolleona Lumber Co. of Pelahatchie, Miss. ; 
Marietta Lumber Co. of Hammond, La.; Natal- 
bany Lumber Co. of Hammond, La.; J. C. 
Simpson Lumber Co. of Galesburg, Ill.; Wm. 
Simpson Co. of Paris, Ill.; Simpson-MclCure 
Lumber Co. of Galesburg, Ill.; Simpson- 
Powelson Lumber Co. of Sterling, Ill.; Pol- 
lock Lumber & Coal Co. of St. Louis, Mo.; St. 
Louis Sash & Door Works of St. Louis, Mo. 

Despite the strenuousness of his industrial 
interests, Mr. Denkmann had found time for 
many philanthropic interests, although he 
shunned publicity in this regard. The Denk- 
mann Memorial library at Augustana College, 
Rock Island; generous gifts to the Augustana 
endowment fund; donation of Denkmann park 
to the city and frequent gifts to the Rock Is- 
land park board of which he was for years 
president, bringing it to a high state of per- 
fection were the most notable of his gifts to 
his city. His contributions in interest of Swe- 
dish Lutherans in this country won him a 
knighthood from the King of Sweden, the 
Royal Order of Vasa, bestowed upon him in 
1910, in recognition of merit, good citizenship 
and generosity. As a member of the Christian 
Science church he gave generously to its build- 
ing fund and many of his other contributions 
to education and other endowments have gone 
unrecorded. In addition to all this, he found 
time to heed the call of lapsing industries in 
his community, extending financial aid to them 
in times of stress and devoting much of his 
ability to steering them toward success. These 
were his “industrial orphans” as he jocularly 
and proudly termed them. 

His only fraternal connection was with the 
Masonic lodge. He held membership in nearly 
all its branches and was among one of the 
first in this country to take the Scottish Rite 
degree, making a trip to Europe for that pur- 
pose. His membership included Trio lodge, 
No. 57, A. F. & A. M., Rock Island; Rock 
Island chapter No. 18, R. A. M., of which he 





was past high priest; Rock Island Commandery, 
No. 18, Knights of Templar, of which he was 
past commander; and Kaaba temple, Shrine, 
Davenport. 

Mr. Denkmann was married Oct. 23, 1884, 
to Miss Rhoda Lee, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Milo Lee, prominent early-day residents of 
Rock Island. The widow, a brother, E. P, 
Denkmann, five sisters:Mrs. T. B. Davis, Mrs, 
W. H. Marshall; Mrs. J. J. Reimers, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Mrs. John H. Hauberg, Rock 
Island, and Mrs FE. S. Wentworth, Paris, 
France, survive. 

The body lay in state at the home until noon 
the day of the funeral, which was held at 2 
o’clock Thursday, Feb. 14. Services were pri- 
vate. 


DR. B, F. CAMP, well-known retired lumber 
manufacturer, died at his home in White 
Springs, Fla., Feb. 11 after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. Dr. Camp was born in Suffolk, 
Va., in 1852 and after spending the early years 
of his life in the lumber camps, engaged in 
the lumber industry with his five brothers at 
Franklin, Va. About 1890 he went to Florida 
and located on the Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
near Campville, Fla., where he operated a saw- 
mill for several years. He later moved his 
mill to Highland, Fla. In 1896 he moved his 
operations to White Springs and operated at 
that place until he retired in 1915. Jointly 
with his brother Robert, Dr. Camp owned mills 
at Crystal River and Carrabell, Fla. This 
business was operated under the name of R. 
J. and B. F, Camp Lumber Co. They also 
operated the Carrabell Naval Stores Co., which 
had several branches in Franklin and other 
counties in west Florida. Dr. Camp owned an 
interest in the Camp Manufacturing Co., of 
Franklin, Va., which was operated by J. L. 
and P. D. Camp. He was the last of six broth- 
ers. Dr. Camp is survived by eight children, 
four girls and four boys. His wife’s death in 
1928 was a severe blow to the aged manufac- 
turer and it is thought to have hastened his 
death. He was an ardent church worker and 
was a member of the First Baptist Church of 
White Springs, which edifice he built and 
presented to the congregation. 


WILLIAM TI. PALMER, for many years 
treasurer of the Palmer & Parker Co., Charles- 
town, Mass., died on Thursday, Feb. 7, at his 
home, in Winchester, Mass., after a long ill- 
ness. Mr. Palmer had been a lumberman all 
his business life. He was born March 1, 1869, 
the son of Irving S. Palmer and Eugenia E. 
Parker, and was graduated with the class of 
1891 from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He then entered the lumber business, 
to which he devoted his entire attention for 
many yearg. Mr. Palmer had a prominent 
part in building up the extensive interests of 
the Palmer & Parker Co., dealer in mahogany, 
hardwoods and veneers. with a wharf, mill 
and storehouses in the Charlestown district of 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Palmer was greatly inter- 
ested in all phases of Masonry, and he was a 
member of William Parkman Lodge, Mystic 
Vallev Lodge. Winchester Roval Arch Chap- 
ter, Woburn Roval Arch Chapter. Boston Com- 
mandery and Aleppo Temple, Mvstic Shrine. 
He was also an active member of the Univer- 
sity Club of Boston, Winchester Country Club 
and the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


T. J. HARDIN, aged 72, for many years 
prominently identified with the lumber indus- 
try of Georgia, died at a hospital in Macon, 
Ga., early Thursday morning, Feb. 7, after an 
illness of only four days. He resided at For- 
syth, Ga. Mr. Hardin was not only promi- 
nent in the shortleaf pine industry, being a 
roofer manufacturer and a member of the 
Roofer Manufacturers Club, a member of the 
Hardin Lumber Co: of Forsyth, and principal 
owner of the Morris Lumber Co. at Morris 
Station, Ga., but he was a banker and mer- 
chant and was prominent in civic affairs. Sur- 
viving are his widow, Mrs. Rowena Hardin, 
of Forsyth, and the following children: Mrs. 
R. N. Fickett, Jr., of Atlanta; H, H. Hardin 
and Mrs. J. E. Bogle, of Forsyth, Ga.; three 
brothers. Charles Hardin, of Forsyth, Ga.: 
Howell Hardin of Dyas, Ga., and W. F. Hardin, 
of Russellville, Ga. 


ALVIN D. HODSON, formerly of South 
Bend, Ind., founder of the Indiana Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., died in Monrovia, Calif., 
recently of heart trouble at the age of 64. 
Although he had been a sufferer for more than 
a year his death was unexpected. Mr. Hod- 
son was bern in South Bend, Ind., June 21, 
1864. His life was devoted to the lumber 
business and in 1898 he assisted in establish- 
ing the Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
which was formed by the merging of two con- 
cerns, the South Bend and the Fassnacht Lum- 
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per companies. He held the position of treas- 
urer until his retirement in 1923. Since his 
retirement he had spent his winters in Mon- 
rovia and his summers in South Bend. Sur- 
yiving are his wife, Annie Smith Hodson, and 
six children. 


JOHN T. DOUGALL, secretary-manager of 
the Columbia River Loggers Information Bu- 
reau of Portland, Ore., died in that city Friday, 
Feb. 8, after a long illness. He had been able 
to visit his office up till about a week before 
his death, but had not been well for a long 
time. “Johnny” Dougall, as he was popularly 
known during his 20 years in Portland, made 
a host of warm friends through his genial 
personality and his willingness to lend a hand 
on any occasion. He was chairman of the 
members’ forum of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, past president of the Presidents’ 
Council, an organization composed of the heads 
of the various civic bodies and for many years 
took active part in public affairs. He was one 
of the most active forces in forest land tax- 
ation adjustments. Mr. Dougall was born at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., where his parents had set- 
tled upon arrival from Scotland. As a young 
man he was a reporter on a Fort Wayne news- 
paper and later became police reporter for 
the Chicago News. From Chicago he went to 
Pendleton, Ore., and 20 years ago to Portland. 
He continued newspaper work until he became 
associated with the Columbia River Loggers 
Information Bureau. He is survived by his 
wife, Madge L., a son, John Lathrop Dougall, 
manager of the Wolf Creek Tavern, at Wolf 
Creek, Oregon, and a daughter, Mrs. William 
T. MeGregor, of Astoria, Oregon. 


ALEXANDER J. NEWSHAM, 39 years old, 
president of the A. J. Newsham Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., and his wife, Mrs. Veronica 
Fleming Newsham, died at St. Mary’s Hospital 
in that city of pneumonia within seven hours 
of each other Sunday, Feb. 3. They are sur- 
vived by two small sons, who are in the care 
of relatives. Mr. Newsham was born in St. 
Louis, March 18, 1889, and began his career 
in the lumber business in 1910, when he joined 
the Dixie Lumber Co. after having been with 
the American Car & Foundry Co. for four 
years. In 1913 he became connected with the 
South Arkansas Lumber Co., and after eight 
years there and two years with the Van Cleave 
Saw Mill Co. and for a time with the C. R, 
Presnell Lumber Co., engaged {n business for 
himself. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON STUBBS, one of the 
oldest lumbermen operating on the Ottawa 
and Gatineau rivers, and carrying on a _ busi- 
ness established by his grandfather in pioneer 
days, died on Feb. 8 at his home in Toronto, 
in his 82nd year. Mr. Stubbs was of Irish 
descent and was born at Ottawa, Ont., when 
it was known as Bytown. He was educated 
at Aylmer public school, Ste. Therese College 
and the Military School at Quebec, P. Q. He 
had been a resident of Toronto for 18 years. 
Mr. Stubbs sustained a fall on an icy side- 
walk last December, fracturing his thigh. He 
appeared to be making a fair recovery until 
a relapse occurred and he passed away sud- 
denly. He is survived by his wife, one son, 
and one daughter. 


STEPHEN J. GAVIN, 58 years old, a retired 
retail lumber dealer of St. Louis, Mo., died 
Sunday, Feb. 3, at Santa Monica, Cal., of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Gavin was president of the Ste- 
phen J. Gavin Lumber Co., St. Louis, until he 
retired about three years ago, when the busi- 
ness was discontinued. He was born in St. 
Louis, June 13, 1865, and was educated in the 
schools of that city. He began his business 
career at the age of 17 as a salesman for the 
O’Neil Lumber Co., with which he remained 
until he established his own business. Mr. 
Gavin was active in association affairs. He 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Nancy Martin 
Gavin, and two sisters. 


CHARLES E. TEGGE, aged 67, president 
and treasurer of the Tegge Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., died Feb. 9 of injuries received 
when struck by an automobile. Mr. Tegge 
was born in Mecklenburg, Germany, and came 
to this country in 1867. His father, the late 
Frederick Tegge, started the Tegge Lumber 
Co. in 1895 and was president of it until he 
retired in 1905, when Charles Tegge became 
head of the company. Mr. Tegge was a leader 
in Lutheran church and parochial school work 
in Milwaukee. 


WILLIAM H. GOFF, retired lumber dealer 
and a veteran of the Civil War, died at his 
home in Broadway, Ohio, Feb. 5 following an 
illness of a year. He operated a retail yard 
or 55 years, retiring about ten years ago. 
During the Civil War he served in the 121st 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, being wounded four 
times. He carried two of the bullets to his 
grave. A year ago Mr. Goff was struck by 
an automobile which fractured both legs and 
he never recovered from the shock. Besides 
= widow he leaves three sons and a daugh- 
er. 


G. E. SCOTT, pioneer lumberman of Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., father of Mack H. Scott, travel- 
ling salesman for Pioneer Lumber Co., Elrod, 


‘Ala., and the Trenton Lumber Co., 


Jackson, 
Miss., died at his home in Dyersburg, Monday, 
Ireb. 4.. Mr. Scott had a wide circle of friends 
in the lumber business who will receive news 
of his death with deep sorrow. 


WILLIAM H. PIPKORN, Milwaukee, Wis., 
vice president of the West Lumber Co., Luger- 
ville, Wis., and founder and president of the 
W. H. Pipkorn Co., large building materials 
firm in Milwaukee, died at Sarasota, Fla., Feb. 
7, following an operation. Mr. Pipkorn was 
one of the best known members of the build- 
ing materials business in the middle west. He 
resided in Milwaukee all of his life until four 
years. ago, when he took up his residence in 
“lorida. 


E. D. PEPPERS, sawmill operator of Micco, 
near Melbourne, Fla., died early Saturday 
morning, Feb. 2, as the result of an automo- 
bile accident. He is said to have had trouble 
with his car on the highway, and started to 
walk to the nearest garage when he was struck 
by a passing autoist, the impact crushing his 
skull. He is survived by his widow and four 
children. 


BUGENE R. CHANDLER, wholesale and 
commission lumber dealer, 218 Hammond 
Building, Detroit, Mich., died very suddenly on 
Dec. 20 of heart disease. Information regard- 
ing Mr. Chandler’s death was not received by 
the American Lumberman until this week. 
He is survived by a widow, Mrs. Helen E. 
Chandler, 


ANTHONY DEEDMEYER, head of the Gil- 
bert Combs Lumber Co., Freehold, N. J., died 
at his home in that place on Wednesday, Feb. 
6. He had been identified with the lumber 
company for more than 50 years. He is sur- 
vived by two sons, Harry and Frank Deed- 
meyer, and a brother and two sisters, living 
in Germany. 


EUGENE DE FOREST, vice-president of the 
DeForest & Hotchkiss Co., lumber dealer, died 
at his home in New Haven, Conn., on Feb. 7. 
Death followed a long illness. He was a mem- 
ber of the Connecticut Academy of Aris end 
Sciences. 








Timber Land Sales 


JACKSON, MISS., Feb. 11.—The Planters 
Package Co., lumber and fruit box manufac- 
turer of Crystal Springs, Miss., has purchased 
a tract of 1,765 acres of oak, pine and gum 
timber, known as the Kennebrew-Johnson 
tract, from Letterhos & Huber Co., of Crystal 
Springs. 


MACON, GA., Feb. 11.—About 12,000 acres 
of timber land in Long, McIntosh and Liberty 
counties has been acquired by Henderson- 
Waits Lumber Co., of Caryville, Fla., from the 
Ameriéan Trust Co., of Richmond, Va. There 
are about 35,000,000 feet of timber on the tract 
it is said, and the price is reported at $150,000. 
The purchaser has a mill at Warsaw sawing 
70,000 feet daily. 


HAZARD, KY., Feb. 12.—The Williams-Ma- 
son Lumber Co. purchased 500 acres of timber 
land along the Troublesome Creek headwaters 
in Knott County and will begin cutting at 
once. Lewis Ritchie and associates purchased 
400 acres near Buckhorn, and George Cham- 
bers, of Doty, purchased several hundred acres 
near there. 


SPRSRABEABBBAEEEaAe: 


Trouble and Litigation 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 11.—Charles P. 
Bock, judge of the Vanderburgh circuit court 
here, has appointed John W. Brady and Isadore 
Kahn as receivers for the Evansville Top & 
Panel Co. upon petition of the Evansville Ve- 
neer Co. 


MADISON, WIS., Feb. 11.—The Flambeau 
River Lumber Co., of Ladysmith, Wis., last 
week was upheld in its appeal to the State 
supreme court by that body, from the order 
given in Rusk county circuit court. Judge C. 
A. Fowler of Rusk County had sustained the 
demurrer of the defendant Chippewa and 
Flambeau Improvement Co. and the State Rail- 
road Commission. The Flambeau River Lum- 
ber Co. charged that the dams of the improve- 
ment company on the Flambeau river hinder 
rather than promote navigation. The lumber 
company brought action to-restrain the im- 
provement company from shutting off water 
of the river during the annual log drive in 
April and May and preventing it from. floating 
its logs to its mill at Ladysmith. The im- 
provement company demurred asserting that 
the lumber company had no cause for action. 
The lumber company sought to require the re- 
moval of the dams, attacking the constitu- 
tionality of the statute of 1911 which granted 
the improvement company the right to build 
them, and because of the attack upon the con- 
stitutionality of the law, the State Railroad 
Commission and the attorney general joined 
in the case on the side of the improvement 
company. 
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Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules AK 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
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FIGURE 
Any House 


in 3 Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 


any price, in § minutes. 
absolutely reliable. 
able, but it’s true. 


We will send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


- SEND NO MONEY 


Simple to use, 
Sounds unbeliev- 





Just Mail This Coupon 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


remit $15 in full payment. 


? Subject to approval of the management. 


Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days 1 | 
will either return the book by parcel post insured or | 


News No 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Feb. 9.—All logging camps in this vicinity 
and throughout southwest Washington are 
snowbound and unable to operate, and many 
of the smaller mills, depending on constant 
deliveries of logs, and some of the larger ones 
are down. The snow is deeper and has lain 
upon the ground longer than for many years, 
and has greatly hampered outside work of all 


kinds. Movement of lumber from this port 
has kept up as usual, with the result that 
stocks are being reduced considerably, but 


mills have been able to meet the demand. 

The present rate of $14 on lumber consigned 
to the Atlantic coast will be maintained 
through April, the United States Intercostal 
Lumber Conference has decided, according to 
word from San Francisco. The conference 
will continue to function, the recent sugges- 
tion that it dissolve not meeting approval of 
members. 

A ruling of the attorney general’s office, an- 
nounced this week, holds that a towboat com- 
pany with specified towing tariffs on file may 
not make special-agreement rates different 
from the regular rates. This question was 
brought up to determine whether a special 
rate might be allowed in cases in which the 
service was special, but it was held that the 
exact tariff must be filed. 

The first water shipment of pulp by the 
Union Bag & Paper Co.’s new plant here was 
made this week, a cargo of 1,000 tons con- 
signed to the company’s Hudson Falls plant 
in New York. 

The new general cargo service between 
Tacoma and California, by the Lewis-Bean Co. 
will start this month, according to announce- 
ment of officials of the Shaffer terminal, repre- 
sentatives of the new organization. The serv- 
ice will start with one steel vessel, the Lake 
Frances, owned by the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co, and the Dickman Lumber Co. 


Denver, Colo. 


Feb, 11.—The lumber market in this section 
has been practically at a standstill during 
the last week. In ‘the Denver section last 
week building ceased for a few days as a 
result of cold weather. Numerous inquiries 
are being received, however, by wholesalers, 
and some orders are coming in. The outlook 
for spring business is far more encouraging 
than it was at this time last year, according 
to wholesalers and others in close touch with 
the market here. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feb. 11.—Northern pine lumber sales thus 
far in 1929 are far in excess of production and 
shipments. The mills report an increasing 
number of unfilled orders. Box and crating 
factories are active in the market, with sup- 
plies short. Prices on box grades are par- 
ticularly firm, and some buyers are paying 
slight premiums for desired stock. Some or- 
ders are being placed by the railroads. Win- 
ter woods operations are progressing under 
the most favorable conditions in years. Few 
retail distributers have yet placed orders for 
sorting stock, because of an inclination to wait 
until it is ascertained whether early spring 
trade will be slow in opening. There has 
been so much snow in some regions that it js 
difficult to traverse even the main highways. 

Considerable hardwood lumber is moving 
from the mills to the trade. Although manu- 
facturing activity in the northern mills is 
approaching the maximum for the_ season, 
sales are following closely on the heels of 
production. 

The lath market is stronger, 
prices at $7.50 and $7.75. 

Sash and door manufacturers, while they 
are still marking time and awaiting seasonal 
developments, declare that reports from many 
country communities indicate the best trade 
in two or three years, and in some places 
prospects are better than during the last six 
years. ‘They ascribe this situation to the im- 
proved financial condition of the farmers. 
Building and remodeling in the smaller com- 


with balsam 


——. 


tes from Ame 


munities are expected to show a decided in. 
crease this spring and summer. 

Northern white cedar post shippers for the 
most part are marking time and booking a 
few orders from scattered localities. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellinger, Minneapolis, Minn, 
are parents of a baby girl, born February 5, 
Mr. Ellinger is secretary of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Claude lL. Brigge, during the last year in 
charge of sales promotion and advertising 
at the Minot offices of the Rogers Lumber 
Co., of Minneapolis, has been advanced to the 
position of superintendent in charge of the 
yards in the district east of Minot. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Feb. 12.—Sales managers have been secur- 
ing a better volume of business than might 
be expected considering the weather. In the 
vicinity of Kansas City, snow has covered 
the ground since Dec. 31, and there have been 
only a few days in that time when the tem- 
perature was above freezing, and several when 
it was below zero. While the bulk of the de- 
mand has been in the South, or from industrial 
consumers, there has been a fair volume of 
orders in the northern section in spite of the 
snow and cold. Volume of business has been 
large enough to maintain price levels and 
sellers expect advances when buyers decide 
to come in. In the last few days, in antici- 
pation of a break in the weather, inquiry has 
been increasing. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feb. 11.—Retailers in Wisconsin continued 
to mark time last week, waiting for the cold 
weather to break up. There is still consider- 
able snow throughout the State. Milwaukee 
lumbermen are preparing for a good volume 
during the first half of the year. Lumber 
sales so far this year are below the figures 
of a year ago, because of the difference in the 
weather. Retailers are not inclined to buy 
any lumber for stock. Deliveries from the 
West Coast and South have been good, and re- 
tailers are not buying very far ahead. Prices 
of all building lumber continued firm last 


a Duluth, Minn. 


Feb. 11.—A slight raising of quotations in 
lower grades of northern pine is foreshadowed. 





There is active inquiry for box lumber and 
limited stocks of dry lumber are held by 
mills. Stocks of the upper grades are not 


burdensome. Progress is being made in woods 
operations over northern Minnesota under 
favorable conditions. Interior «mills and 
smaller operators are working with full crews. 
It is now figured that production of saw logs 
will be larger than had been estimated earlier. 
Demand for pulpwood is light. Supplies are 
being largely picked up from settlers. Con- 
tractors for the railroads are declared to have 
already lined up their season’s requirements 
of ties. 

A night shift has been added to the cabinet 
department of the Scott-Graff Lumber Co., 
and additional men have been added to several 
other departments to take care of contracts 
for millwork. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Feb. 11.—Buyers of straight carloads of 
southern pine are offering business to the mills 
at prices which the latter consider too low, 
and such offers are being generally rejected. 
These tenders have come from dealers in the 
larger cities, who are willing to take on lum- 
ber and store it until demand starts up, if the 
price at which they can buy it is “right.” 
Mills are reporting difficulty in getting dry 
stock for shipment, on account of the rains. 
Most of the orders being accepted are for 


mixed cars, buying of which last week has 
shown some improvement. 

Retail lumber business in St. Louis has been 
quiet the last two weeks, bad weather mak- 
ing it difficult to get the material out of the 
It has been the longest spell of cold 


yards. 
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to ship or being prevented from loading by mills in this section are unwilling to accept TOTE-ROAD . 
weather conditions. For eastern spruce current prices. B&better finish is pretty badly AND TRAIL and Trail 
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the and no fresh supplies of Inland Empire items buy No. 1 and C grade in heavy quantities, Oliver Kemp, and 
m- that have been badly broken for several so that a number of widths of which stocks filled from cover 
the months are being received. It was reported were too large are now oversold. ith 
it.” today that only one boat is en route here No. 2 fencing, 4-inch, continues badly over- to cover wi 
iry ' with Canadian spruce lath, and its cargo has_ gold in both longleaf and shortleaf. No. 2. songs of the saw 
ns. already been sold. It is reported further that 6-inch fencing and flooring are oversold at d 
for no more shipments of eastern spruce lath shortleaf mills, and longleaf has been selling 7 and ax. 
as will be forthcoming in the immediate future. in excellent volume, air or kiln dried. In No. 2, BOUGLAS MALLUCH $1.50 postpaid. 
One of the largest retailers in New York said 8- and 10-inch, shortleaf is showing a fair “ , 
en that Coast fir lumber could not be purchased plus, and orders for longleaf have cut stocks . 
ik- at the mills within $5 of the price being quite low. Stocks of No. 2, 18-tashe Sonetiont AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
the paid for transits on the local market. and shortleaf are both rather low. o long- 
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lumber and you will 
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White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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mand, and stocks are low. No. 3 fencing, 4- 
inch, is not in surplus in either longleaf or 
shortleaf and a nice line of orders is held. 
No. 3, 6-inch longleaf and shortleaf fencing 
and flooring have continued to sell in good 
volume, prices are now very firm, and stocks 
are low. In 8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 3 short- 
leaf continues badly oversold. Longleaf has 
been selling in excellent quantities, and stocks 
are low. Box shook demand continues satis- 
factory, with mills holding very comfortable 
order files. 

No. 1 longleaf dimension has been holding 
quite firm, with stocks very badly broken, and 
small quantities coming dry, and No. 1 short- 
leaf stocks are much more badly broken. 
Stocks of No. 2 dimension are very low, with 
demand very strong. No. 3 stocks are ex- 
tremely low, and ready sales are being made. 

Pine lath continue in strong position as 
mills are oversold for four to six weeks. New 
orders are being readily placed at $4 f. o. b. 
mill for No. i kiln dried, and $3.25 for No. 2. 
Pine shingle orders have continued to come in 
good volume, especially for No. 1 heart and 
select heart grades, which are now badly over- 
sold. ‘The No. 2 sap grade is in good supply. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Feb. 11.—Digging around after orders for 
repairs has brought more profitable business 
to some of the retailers in this district than 
they thought it possible to secure. Conditions 
as to collections are poor, as failure to secure 
loans has tied up numbers of contracts. Price 
cutting is rumored, but as a whole the dealers 
are sticking pretty close to list. Car-to-job 


of a total of 750 will be contracted for shortly, 
Work on the plant started last week. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Feb. 11.—Southern pine manufacturers have 
been handicapped by inclement weather. Bad 
weather in consuming sections has held y> 
buying, and orders have been received in only 
fair volume, but have exceeded production. 
Items of B&better and No. 1 and C finish 
have shown an improvement. Nos. 1 and 3 
boards are still strong, and are bringing a 
fair price. No, 2, 4-inch flooring is in larger 
supply than it was last week. Inclement 
weather throughout the consuming territories 
has slowed up buying. Longleaf timbers are 
especially strong, and many mills are booked 
sixty to ninety days ahead on all classes of 
special cutting. The export market remains 
firm, and heavy commitments were made last 
week. 

O. F. Pearson, of St. Louis, Mo., will take 
charge of the National Lumber Co.’s opera- 
tions at Pickens, Miss. This firm purchased 
the timber holdings of the Nolan & Maris Co., 
some time ago and has been adding to its 
properties each season, now having over 
20,000,000 feet of pine timber in Madison and 
Attala counties, where it is operating a chain 
of sawmills. The rough lumber is hauled to 
Pickens by truck, where it is dressed. The 
mills of the National Lumber Co., H. B. Par- 
tain and the Shannon Bros. at Pickens have 
a combined daily output of more than ten 
cars. 

The McComb Box Co., of McComb, Miss., re- 
cently has placed an order for Universal 














Above photograph, made by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff photographer, shows a piece of 
poplar cut 2x4 inches, in cutting which the saw passed through the center of what appears to 


be a perfect black walnut with the kernel missing. 


the Medlock Lumber Co. at Livingston, Tenn. 


This piece of poplar was cut in the mill of 


T. B. Copeland, of that company, was so im- 


pressed with the novelty that he sent the piece of lumber to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, saying: 
“The piece passed through our planer before the nut was discovered. It is tightly embedded, not 
having been loosened in the least in sawing or planing.” 





business is the source of most of the trouble. 
Dealers figure yard delivery for part of the 
job, the rest car-to-job, and the yard that 
figures yard delivery for the entire job loses 
the contract. Mill and wholesale quotations 
on certain items are out of line with the 
average made by responsible manufacturers 
of southern pine. Sales of finish have been 
light. Upper grades of flooring and drop sid- 
ing are mostly lower than they were some 
months ago. Many mills are holding lower 
grade 10- and 12-inch boards for better prices. 
Dimension stocks are large and prices are eas- 
ing off slowly. ‘“Peckerwood” mill products 
have played havoc with prices on dimension, 
and only long lengths can be sold at reason- 
able figures. Demand for heart timbers is in- 
creasing. Lower prices on joists are causing 
some business to be turned over to the West 
Coast fir mills. Demand for railroad stock is 
showing signs of improvement. 

The Sun Match Corporation, a new Alabama 
firm, is to use about two cars of sawmill 
waste. 

The Ray Handle Co., of Gadsden, Ala., has 
developed a sweeping compound, to utilize the 
sawdust byproduct of its machines. 

The Batson-Cook Co., West Point, Ga., re- 
ceived the contract for erection of 475 houses, 
to be completed by July 1, twenty-eight plans 
to be used, This is the first unit of the 
Gadsden (Ala.) division of the Goodyear 
plant’s town for employees, and the remainder 


Vacuum dry kiln equipment to be installed in 
its new dry kiln now under construction. This 
company is a well Known manufacturer of 
box veneer. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Feb. 11.—In the southeastern market there 
has been a strengthening of railroad stocks 
and dimension. Demand for shed stock has 
shown no improvement, and some items are 
being offered at a slight reduction. Inquiries 
continue to be very good. Longleaf export 
business has been exceptionally good since 
the first of the year, and most of the mills 
cutting for this trade are running to capac- 
ity. There has been a slight increase in vol- 
ume of business from Florida yards and 
woodworking plants. Severe weather in the 
North and East has kept yards there from 
Placing the volume of new business expected. 
Roofer stocks are increasing, and eastern 
wholesalers are paying $18.50 to $19.50,*which 
is at least $1 under a price profitable to the 
mills. Orders for cypress are gradually in- 
creasing in volume, Buyers for the most part 
seem to be shopping around for the lowest 
price. There has been little improvement in 


demand, except for 4/4 shop. 

Hardwoods are moving satisfactorily, but 
high grade poplar is the only item in active 
demand. Both furniture and automobile man 
ufacturers are buying sparingly for immedi- 
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ate consumption. The export hardwood mar- 
ket can be considered only fair. 

A new high mark in the export of lumber 
from Jacksonville was set during January 
when 4,944,000 feet was shipped. This is the 
largest amount exported from Jacksonville in 
a single month for many years 


Macon, Ga. 


Feb. 12.—The roofer market is in the same 
position’ it has held for the last four weeks, 
though there was an increase in orders with 
the opening of this week. Inquiries are plenti- 
ful. Prices are as they have been for some 
time, $20 and $21 being the generally accepted 
quotations on roofers in this territory. The 
mills are having little difficulty in manufac- 
turing, their principal trouble being in getting 
their lumber to shipping points. There has 
been too much rain, so that lowlands are under 
water and roads are in bad condition. Colder 
weather arrived at the opening of this week, 
but more rain fell as the week advanced. 
Roofer manufacturers appear to be very well 
satisfied with the situation in general. They 
are not trying to force lumber on the mar- 
kets, and are patiently awaiting further im- 
provement in demand. 

There has been too much wet weather lately 
for maximum production of longleaf pine in 
southwest Georgia and southeastern Alabama. 
The demand continues fairly good. No change 
of prices has been observed here. Reports 
here indicate that some new mills are open- 
ing up in the longleaf territory, but some of 
the older mills have about cleaned up their 


Nerfelie. Va. 


Feb. 11.—There has not been very much ac- 
tivity in the North Carolina pine market dur- 
ing the last week, as the weather has been 
bad for building, The box business was very 
brisk, but during the last ten days box men 
are complaining about the small amount of 
new business. The industrial trade is buying 
more than other lines, especially of low grade 
boards and framing. The mills have not been 
able to produce much lumber. Shipments from 
the small mills have also been light, but larger 
mills have been shipping all possible. Prices 
show little change. 

There has been a fair demand for Edge 4/4 
No. 2 and better. Good circular sawn is more 
active than band sawn, because of the differ- 
ence in price. Buyers, however, are purchas- 
ing very cautiously. Prices remain the same, 
with -some few mills quoting rather high on 
band stock because of being oversold. Edge 
i/4 No. 3 continues to move very slowly. No. 
2 and better 4/4 stock widths, in mixed cars, 
dressed, are moving well and at good prices, 
and there has been a little better call for No. 
2 and better stock widths, circular sawn, in 
mixed cars. A little more of this item is 
available for quick shipment, but the supply 
is not large. No. 3 4/4 stock widths have 
been rather quiet, but more good No. 1 and 
“C” could be sold if mills and yards could get 
together on price. No. 2 and better 5/4 by 
10- and 12-inch, in mixed cars, is very active 
and a number of mills are oversold on both 
widths. No. 2 and better 4/4 miscuts are still 
scarce. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln or air 
dried, have been very light. Little attention 
is being paid to kiln dried, and it is hard to 
get air dried. Prices are holding up well on 
edge, for demand for dressed and resawn box 
is taking up a lot of surplus stock. Demand 
for 4/4 edge No. 2 box, rough and dressed, 
has been a little better. No. 1, 4/4 stock box, 
kiln dried rough, has been rather quiet, but 
there is very little of 6-inch available, be- 
cause this width is moving well dressed. Price 
on good air dried has weakened a little re- 
cently. No. 2, 4/4 stock box is in good de- 
mand, and mills have very little unsold stock. 
Edge box rough, 5/4, continues active, but 
6/4 is not moving so well. Box bark strips, 
4/4, have been far from active. 

There has been a pretty fair demand for 
mixed cars of flooring etc. and more sales 
would have been recorded but for the fact 
that many orders called for too wide a va- 
riety of items. Prices on dressed stock remain 
about the same. Kiln dried roofers, 6-inch, 
are in good demand but the cther widths are 
quiet. There has not been much sale for air 
dried roofers recently. Many roofer mills are 
oversold on 6-inch but want orders for the 
other widths. Prices on 6-inch air dried today 
are $19 £. ». b. ears, Georgia main line rate. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Feb. 11.—Retail yards, railroads and in- 
dustrials are buying a large volume of south- 
ern pine stock. Yard stocks are not easily 
obtained in a thoroughly dry condition, due 
to unfavorable weather. Prices remain about 
the same as last week, but tend to advance. 
The export market is exceedingly strong. 
Longleaf scantlings for the River Platte are 
in good demand, and the mills in this section 
continue to export large quantities of saps to 
Germany. Sawn timber and other items for 
the United Kingdom centinue firm. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Feb. 11.—Before returning to Charleston, 
W. Va., W. A. McCorkle, head of the White 
Pine Lumber Co., made a field examination 
of not only the white pine properties, but 
also of resources tributary to the Santa Fe 
Northwestern and its proposed extension into 
the San Juan Basin, which road was built 
and is operated by his company. The trip 
was made in company with Mr. Kaplan, New 
York capitalist, A. R. Yarborough, traffic 
manager of the raiiroad, and Frank H. 
Porter, manager of the White Pine Lumber 
Co. The party continued to Cuba and Farm- 
ington, and returned via Gallup. It found 
mining, particularly of coal at La Ventana, 
active, with the Spanish Queen copper mine 
operating on 24-hour shifts. <A spur from 
the Santa Fe Northwestern, projected for 
completion by July 1, would facilitate the 
opening of other copper mines and the de- 
velopment of vast sulphur deposits. 

Clarence Iden, Las Vegas lumberman, last 
week paid his first visit to Albuquerque since 
his election as president of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association, being 
called to a sales promotion conference of 
Gross Kelly & Co., of which he is treasurer. 

Since Jan. 1 lumber has frequently been 
“on the air’ from KGGM, Albuquerque’s 
broadcasting station. This is because J. 
Clyde Rice is one of the promoters of the 
Radio Amusement Co., which puts on adver- 
tising programs, and naturally he does not 
forget the Coal Supply & Lumber Co., of 
which he is manager. 


Warren, Ark. 


Feb. 11.—Wet weather during this week 
has further handicapped logging operations 
of Arkansas soft pine mills in this part 
of the State. The small mills are practically 
out of business, except those located on the 
highways, and production of even these is 
greatly reduced, as they are able to get in 
only a limited amount of logs. The larger 
Arkansas pine mills usually have several 
million feet of logs banked at this time of 
year, so a rainy spell does not hurt them 
unless it lasts too long Right now log 
inventories are much lower than usual, and 
further rain may affect the larger mills to 
some extent. ‘It is evident,.that small mill 
production will be increased as soon as 
weather permits. 

Small mills are receiving fair prices for 
their stock, which runs largely to Nos. 1 
and 2 dimension, with an occasional car of 
B&better. Some of the small mills are 
equipped to steam kiln dry their upper grade 
items, though some still follow the old prac- 
tice of smoke drying their finish. The sale 
of small mill stock does not interfere with 
the larger mills, except largely in this State, 
because of the fact that the smaller mills 
are finding a sale for practically all of their 
stock within Arkansas, though some cars 
are sold to the wholesalers or shipped on 
a consignment basis and find their way to 
the central and northern markets. 

The larger Arkansas soft pine mills have 
booked some very desirable business the 
last ten days, coming largely from their 
southern trade territory. The orders for the 
most part are for flooring, ceiling, and finish, 
with the usual percentage of common boards 
and dimension. Some nice orders have also 
been entered for shipment to the northern 
trade, particularly for stocking up purposes. 
Numerous inquiries are out, and the mills 
confidently expect, a good increase in the 
number of orders booked during the next 
few weeks. Mixed orders continue to rule, 
with the average assortment of upper grade 
items. Many dealers requiring only a limited 
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amount of southern pine buy a car or two at 
this time of year, made up largely of finish, 
casing, base, molding, flooring and other 
upper grade items. While there has been 
some resistance to recent price advances, a 
satisfactory volume is being booked. 

Edge grain flooring 1x3-inch Bé&better is 
selling freely at $64 to $66, and 1x4-inch at 
$61 to $65. Ceiling %x4-inch, B&better, is 
$34 to $37, mill basis. Common items continue 
to show considerable strength, with the mills 
having only a very limited stock, except 
possibly of 1x6- to 12-inch No. 3, which is 
still available in fair quantities though the 
price has been moved up an average of $1 
during the last two weeks. Nos. 1 and 2 
lath are also selling at $4.25 and $3.25, mill 
basis. No. 2 lath are decidedly scarce, while 
only a very few mills have more than one 
ear of No. 1 available for prompt loading. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Feb. 9.—This is the fifteenth day of a con- 
tinued cold spell for this section, and it does 
not look as if the weather would break for 
another few days. The sawmills have con- 
tinued idle, and it will be another ten days 
to two weeks before there will be much in- 
crease in activity. Loggers have not been 
operating and there are few logs in the 
water, these being held by a few sawmills. 
Loggers have been unable to get their logs 
out of the woods. A few sawmills in the 
cities were able to operate but, owing to the 
extreme cold, the power company has had 
trouble in furnishing electricity, and a num- 
ber of sawmills in Seattle were forced to 
discontinue operations this week. Everett 
reports that the sawmills there have been 
able to operate on reduced schedules only, 
due to lack of electricity. It will doubtless 
be the middle of March before the logging 
companies can begin to accumulate a supply 
of logs. 

Forced curtailment has affected quotations 
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to some extent, as the few mills operating or 
having any stock on hand have been asking 
higher prices. The outlook is for higher 
prices when the sawmills begin to operate 
again, as it is expected that there will be a 
strong demand for lumber. The shingle and 
cedar siding market has advanced. 

Report was made during the week of the 
sale of the Port Angeles & Western Railroad 
—which was built during the war for the 
purpose of removing spruce from the Olympic 
Peninsula territories—for more than $2,000,- 
000 by interests identified with the Crescent 
Logging Co. It is the purpose of the new 
owners to open up this vast spruce terri- 
tory and to promote the establishment of 
pulp and paper mills along the right-of-way, 
and also bring about the reopening of 
manganese mines in that territory. The dis- 
tance from the end of this railroad to the 
Grays Harbor country is eighty miles, and 
it 1s planned to extend the railroad this dis- 
tance as industries appear and tonnage war- 
rants. This railroad will be operated as a 
common carrier. 

H. K. Brooks, vice president and manager 
of Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., 
is in the city for a few days. He has lately 
returned from a trip to Honolulu. 

H. W. Hansen, former secretary of the 
Pacific Northwest Millwork Association, has 
become’ secretary-treasurer of the newly 
formed firm of Hartung & Hansen (Inc.), of 
Seattle. Mr. Hansen was a millwork manu- 
facturer at Hoquiam, and both he and Mr. 
Hartung have had a complete experience in 
that field. Their place of business is at 1441-45 
Elliott Avenue West, where they carry a com- 
plete wholesale stock of sash, doors, millwork, 
plywood panels and upper grades of finish. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Feb. 11.—Unprecedentedly cold weather 
along the Pacific Coast—the coldest weather 
experienced in the last thirty years accord- 
ing to the United States Weather Bureau— 
has resulted in plans for closing many lum- 
ber mills, due to the fact that the cold has 
made it impossible to get logs. 

W. D. Smith, who has been field engineer 
for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, at Portland, Ore., has tendered his 
resignation. He is an expert on bridge engi- 
neering, and will take a position with the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

A. C. Horner, western manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
will leave here next Wednesday to address 
the annal meeting of the Utah Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association at Salt Lake City. He will 
also discuss the proposed new building code 
now being prepared by a committee ap- 
pointed by the mayor of Salt Lake City. 

A special meeting of the California Red- 
wood Association has been called here for 
Feb. 19, at which trade and grade marking 
and the National marking will be discussed 
by members of the association and represen- 
tatives of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

J. M. White, president California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, left 
San Francisco yesterday for an extended trip 
to New York and other eastern cities. It 
is improbable that any meetings of the 
association will be held prior to his return. 

The American Hoist & Derrick Co., well 
known manufacturer of hoisting machinery 
and crawler-type shovel cranes, has opened 
a branch office at 139 Townsend Street, San 
Francisco. Announcement has been made that 
a large stock of new equipment and parts 
will be carried, and every facility provided 
to insure on-the-ground service to all users 
of “American” hoisting machinery in northern 
California. The establishment of this branch 
office terminated a connection with Harron 
Rickard & McCone, who handled the “Ameri- 
can” line in San Francisco and vicinity for 
many years. Boyd Nixon has been placed in 
charge of the American Hoist & Derrick Co.’s 
San Francisco office. 

At its plant in Oakland, the Springfield Ce- 
dar Co. is completing the installation of four 
Moore reversible internal-fan kilns, of the 
cross circulation type. Because of increased 
production, the company has found it neces- 
Sary to add to its dry kiln facilities, and 
after considering and investigating different 
types of kilns, selected Moore’s cross circula- 
tion kilns. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Feb. 9.—Adverse weather conditions during 
the last ten days have greatly affected oper- 
ations. Mills representing practically forty 
percent of total capacity have not been able to 
begin operations yet, and the rest of the mills 
are operating at a greatly reduced rate. In- 
quiries are coming along fairly well. Aus- 
tralia, China and Japan are showing consider- 
able activity. In addition to this there are 
large quantities of common timber cutting for 
both rail and water shipment to the St. Law- 
rence River. This business will start with the 
sailing of the first steamer, March 1. 

Due to the abnormal freeze-up on the Fraser 
River, all shingle mills were forced to suspend 
operations last week. Orders for shingles are 
coming in fairly well. 


Portland, Ore. 


Feb. 9.—With snow several feet deep in 
the forests and freezing temperature, indica- 
tions are that logging operations in the 
Columbia River district and in many parts 
of western Oregon will not be under way on 
a large scale until March 1. By that time 
there will undoubtedly be a considerable log 
shortage. Many mills are already affected 
and their number will increase. The pro- 
longed spell of snow and cold weather is 
very unusual, breaking the records of all 
former winters since 1916. 

Fir lumber producers are unable to make 
shipments, with mills and yards buried under 
snow. Orders are piling up. 

One of the larger camps down the Colum- 
bia River attempted to resume operations 
the early part of this week, after having 
been idle since the holidays, but had to close 
down again. The Long-Bell company is 
operating in a small way at Ryderwood. 

The Inland Empire pine belt is covered 
with snow, too, but that is seasonal, and 
mills are operating to the extent of about 
40 or 45 percent of capacity. 

While log shortage has not yet resulted in 
advanced quotations, it is but natural to 
suppose that it will stiffen both log and 
lumber prices. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Feb. 9.—The sixteenth consecutive day ef 
cold weather finds the logging camnvs of this 
region idle, and milling operations suspended. 
The M. R. Smith Lumber Co. and the Aloha 
Lumber Co. camps near Moclips are running 
part time, but the Polson Logging Co., Sagi- 
naw Timber Co. and other large operators have 
closed their camps until the weather mof- 
erates. On Feb. 6 the Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co., which had resumed operations Feb. 4, ex- 
pecting that the logging camps would open, 
had to close on account of insufficient log sup- 
ply. The North Western Lumber Co. mill re- 
sumed operations Feb. 4 with sufficient logs 
to carry it until the end of the week. The 
continuance of its operations will depend on 
weather conditions. Donovan Mill No. 2, closed 
since early in December, opened Feb. 5 and 
Donovan Mill No. 1 opened Feb. 6 with enough 
logs on hand to supply the plants until log- 
ging operations are resumed. 

January cargo shipments totaled 64,918,544 
feet, a decrease of over 25,000,000 from the 
December shipments. Forty-eight vessels 
cleared from this port during January. Feb- 
ruary is showing much greater activity, and 
twenty-five ships have already cleared from 
the port. During January, California contin- 
ued to lead the Harbor lumber trade, taking 
23 cargoes of 28,085,000 feet, the east coast 
was second with 15,787,096 feet carried in ten 
vessels, and Japan third with five ships car- 
rying 14,622,236 feet. In January, 1928, fifty- 
eight ships cleared from this port with 103,- 
889,681 feet, and in January, 1927, sixty ves- 
sels took 91,796,699 feet. 

For five consecutive years this district has 
shipped a billion feet, or more, of lumber. The 
1928 figures, available this week, disclose a 
total of 1,204,042,976 feet of lumber shipped, 
in addition to 250,000 doors. Most of the doors 
were shipped to foreign markets. 

The Queenswood will load next week 60,000 
doors, the largest door shipment ever made 
from this port. They were made by the Dur- 
able Door Co., Hoquiam. Plywood and floor- 
ing blocks will also be loaded here. 

Next Monday pile driving for the founda- 
tions of the Consolidated Plywood & Lumber 
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Cos new plant at Aberdeen will be started. 
The company expects to be in production by 
April 1, and when running at full time will 
employ 150 to 200 men. Its output will be 
utilized in furniture manufacture by the Con- 
solidated Furniture Manufacturers, of Port- 
jand, Ore. 

An industrial fund of $10,000 is being sought 
py the Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce for 
furthering the work of this community in se- 
curing new industries. A part of this money 
will be used in paying for the site for the 
Consolidated Plywood & Lumber Co., which 
will have its mill in operation in April. 

The Mumby Lumber Co.’s logging camp No. 
2 opened Jan. 24, after a_month’s shutdown. 
A trestle on its main line between the camp 
and the mill at Malone was rebuilt during the 
shutdown. 

Articles of incorporation for the H. N. An- 
derson Logging Co., a subsidiary of the Ander- 
son & Middleton Lumber Co., were filed Feb. 2. 
The company is capitalized for $50,000. It 
contemplates logging operations on its hold- 
ings south of Vesta in the North River dis- 


oe Spokane, Wash. 


Keb. 9.—Ed Hamacher, of Duffy-Hamacher 
Lumber Co., this city, is starting on a vaca- 
tion trip. Mr. Hamacher, accompanied by 
his wife and son, will drive from. Spokane to 
southern California points, where they will 
spend several weeks, and will go on to Hous- 
ton, Tex. At Houston, the Hamachers will 
visit L. R. Hamacher, a brother. 

The Hedlund Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
of this city, has just received delivery of a 
90-ton Shay geared locomotive. This engine 
was purchased from the Hofius Steel & 
Equipment Co., Seattle, last week. The Hed- 
lund company is an extensive manufacturer 
of window and door frames here at its fac- 
tory on Stone Avenue. Its sawmill and 
timber are in the Kettle Falls district. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feb. 11.—Every phase of the building in- 
dustry was included in the eighth annual 
Home Building Exposition of the Philadel- 
phia Operative Builders’ Assocjation held last 
week at the First Regiment Armory. Many 
lumbermen were represented. One of the 
most important features was the operating 
display of the students of the vocational 
schools. 

At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, to be held Thursday, 
March 7, three new directors are to be elected 
from the following nine: names placed in 
nomination: E. C. Strong, William Coles, 
Charles C. Cross, George Kyle, Col. William 
March, E. B. Humphreys, F. A. Dudley, Mel- 
ville G. Wright and Horace Hazard. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Feb. 11—The Toronto Hoo-Hoo Club gave 
a dance on Tuesday, Feb. 5, at the Parkdale 
Canoe Club. The event was well attended 
and very enjoyable. Jack Wachter’s Country 
Club orchestra furnished the music. 

A. J. Elert, for some time eastern Canada 
representative of the ‘Carpenter-Hixon Co. 
(Ltd.), Blind River, Ont., has been transferred 
to Milwaukee, Wis., and will represent the 
company in that territory. ‘ 

E. H. Mann, formerly in the lumber and 
woodworking business at Peterboro, Ont., 
has moved to Toronto. 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Feb. 11—For the purpose of opening up 
rich timber lands twenty-five miles south- 
east of Waldron, the Arkansas Western Rail- 
way Co. proposes to extend its line from its 
present terminus at Waldron 23% miles. 

Approximately 10,000 square feet of floor 
Space has been added by the Arkmo Lumber 
Yards, in North Little Rock, by building a 
second story to the largest warehouse of the 
company. 

The board of directors of the Standard 
Lumber Co., at its annual meeting, elected 
E. H. Elsberry, president, to succeed R. Car- 
nahan, who was accidentally drowned while 
Swimming last September. Mr. Elsberry has 
been treasurer and general manager since 
1916. He was retained as general manager. 
Lloyd J. McDaniel was named to succeed Mr. 


Elsberry as treasurer. Harry E. Miller was 
re-elected secretary, and W. C. Hudson was 
re-elected vice president. Messrs. Jones and 
McDaniels were made members of the board. 


FOREIGN 


Lumber Imports Into Japan 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—H. A. Butts, 
American commercial attaché, Tokio, has 
sent the Department of Commerce a radio 
message stating that the total] 1928 imports 
of foreign lumber into the Japanese ports of 
Kobe, Osaka, Nagoya and Yokohama were 
1,334,843,000 board feet. These ports receive 
about 90 percent of Japan’s total lumber im- 
ports. Total imports at all Japanese ports 
in 1927 were 1,475,465,000 feet. The figures 
were furnished by the Foreign Lumber Im- 
porters’ Association and the Department of 
Finance. 

Revised figures of shipments of logs to 
the Japanese mainland from northern Japan- 
ese islands during 1928 place the total at 
1,522,620,000 board feet, compared with 1,- 
601,290,000 feet for 1927. 


Summary of World Trends 


United States: 11 months. Exports, 8 per- 
cent increase. Imports 17 percent decrease. 

Canada: For year ended October, 1928. Ex- 
ports 14 percent below those of corresponding 
year preceding. 

Sweden: 1928 sales 6 percent better than 
those of 1927; 1929 sales reported slow. 


Finland: 1928 sales 12 percent below those 
of 1927; 1929 sales have accounted for one- 
third of production, according to reports. 


Previously reported that Finland, Sweden, 
and Poland are to curtail logging this winter 
by from 20 to 25 percent. 

United Kingdom: London Timber Trades 
Journal, December 15, reports that English 
syndicate is to take the entire 1929 Russian 
production of 990,000,000 feet of lumber. Pre- 
vious estimates placed the Russian 1929 pro- 
duction at 1,238,000,000 feet. 


Australia’s Overseas Export Trade 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Dec. 27, 1928.— 
The movement in Victoria reported re- 
cently in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has advanced 
to the stage of requesting the State govern- 
ment to make the interested parties a grant 
of $15,000 to cover the cost of a trial ship- 
ment of scantling lumber to London and dem- 
onstrating to the conservative British buyer 
that despite its gum veins it is eminently suit- 
able for many of his requirements, also a 
request of a loan of $5000 to pay the expenses 
of an expert to see the job through. The par- 
ties admitted that there was much prejudice 
in Britain against such Australian lumber, 
which only first-hand demonstration would 
remove, but they did not seem disposed to 
tackle the task at their own cost. 

It is the custom of most enterprises in Aus- 
tralia, capital and labor, to go to the Gov- 
ernment for aid of this kind so it occasioned 
no surprise that the Victorian sawmillers 
should uphold the habit, but the minister was 
anything but sympathetic. He very rightly 
told the deputation that if they had such con- 
fidence in their ability to convince the British 
lumber merchant they should be prepared to 
shoulder their own responsibilities and pay 
up. The sawmillers’ rejoinder had some force 
in it. They reminded the minister that Aus- 
tralian sawmillers paid very large royalties 
on logs obtained from the Crown leases, and 
some of it might well be returned in the form 
of a subsidy. The trouble is Australian State 
treasurers have usually such big interest bills 
to.meet that there is no spare cash for such 
subsidies. The deputation did not get any- 
thing more out of the minister than that he 
would look into their request and let them 
know the result. 

















DurING 1927 about 9,000,000 feet of timber 
was shipped from the Philippine Islands to 
Japan. Of this about 2,000,000 feet was sawn 
lumber. For the first six months of 1928, 10,- 
000,000 feet was exported to Japan of which 
about 6,000,000 feet was sawn lumber. The 
imports into Japan are tinderstood to be in the 
form of logs, flitches and flooring strips. 








Red Cedar 
Shakes 


WE can supply all 
your needs in carloads, 
mixed carloads or part 
carloads. Any car of 
lumber or shingles from 
the Northwest can be 
routed via our Seattle 


warehouse to load 
shakes. 


v 


We can furnish any special 

grade of Red Cedar Shingles 

— especially 24" shingles up 
to 1" in thickness. 


COAST CEDAR SHINGLE CoO. 
White Building - Seattle, U.S. A. 











Douglas Fir 
Exploitation 
& Export Co. 





EXPORT SHIPPERS— 
CARGO and PARCEL 
SHIPMENTS TO ALL 
FOREIGN MARKETS 

















HEAD OFFICE: 


1125 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


BRANCHES: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
CABLE ADDRESS, all offices, FIREXCO 


Cc. I. F. OFFERS 
on Request 
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CHICAGO 











CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Specialists in Financing 
Lumber Companies 


And in the Sale of 


TIMBER LANDS 


and 


Manufacturing Properties 


231 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 




















LUMBER STORAGE 


For Kiln Dried Products, Sash, Doors, Etc. 


Steam Heated, Damp-proof; also Open 
Air Space on Track for Car Lot Storage. 





3403 West 48th Place, CHICAGO 





Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the peo 
ple for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless special serv- 
ices rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet No. 49-C 
giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for accurate 
credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
08 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35S. Wiiliam St., NEW YORK CITY 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


I| SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











THE CLASSICO OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


As long as there is a lumber industry, lumber- 
men, and others as well, will read and re-read “In 
Forest Land,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 

et.” Into it the poet laureate of the lumber 

usiness has put the humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment of the woods and the lumber-camps. If you 
know these things, how you will enjoy this book! 
| ae postpaid. American Lumberman, 481 8. 


rn &., Chicago, IIL 


—. . 








James S. Merrill, of the Soper Lumber Co., 
left last week for a month’s vacation in Florida. 


M. Florence, treasurer of the Atlanta Oak 
Flooring Co., Atlanta, Ga., was in Chicago this 
week calling on local distributers of oak 
flooring. 


M. S. Dilts, of the Welsh Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., when in Chicago last week 
reported a fair amount of business in south- 
ern hardwoods. 


W. S. Probert, sales manager of the East 
Alabama Lumber Co., Tuskegee, Ala., was in 
Chicago this week sizing up the southern pine 
situation in local territory. 


Edward Hines, head of the extensive lumber 
interests bearing his name, spent most of this 
week in Virginia, Minn., attending the annual 
meeting of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. 


Harry Thompson, of Wausau, Wis., sales 
representative of the Menominee Bay Shore 
Lumber Co., of Soperton, Wis., was in Chicago 
this week calling on local distributers of north- 
ern hardwoods. 


J. H. Austin, jr., president of the Austin 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., passed through 
Chicago Feb. 12 en route to Kansas City, Mo., 
to attend the celebration of his parents’ golden 
wedding anniversary. 


C. L. Gray, president of the C. ‘L. Gray 
Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss., spent several 
days in Chicago this week following a business 
trip to Detroit, Mich. He reported a fair 
business in southern pine. 


John Fowler, of the Vanlandingham Lumber 
Co., returned this week from a three months’ 
tour of the Pacific coast mills in the interests 
of his company, the object of which was to 
get lined up on manufacturing conditions. 


J. D. Mylrea, president of the Thunder Lake 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., spent several 
days in Chicago last week on business. He 
stated that in point of volume of shipments 
December and January were two of the best 
months in the company’s history. 


S. J. DeVries & Co., well known retailers of 
Chicago, announce that at the recent annual 
meeting of stockholders and directors Andrew 
Holm was elected secretary and a director of 
the concern, of which Peter DeVries is presi- 
dent, and David DeVries is vice president and 
treasurer. 


F. N. Worley, sales manager of the Trinity 
Lumber Co., Groveton, Tex., was in Chicago 
this week conferring with R. C. Clark, sales 
agent of the company in local territory. Mr. 
Worley also put in several days mingling with 
the delegates in attendance at the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois retailers. 


H. C. Humphrey, treasurer of the George W. 
Jones Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., and Mrs. 
Humphrey were in Chicago Feb. 13 en route 
to New Orleans, La., where they expected to 
be joined by George W. Jones, president of 
the company bearing his name, and Mrs. Jones, 
for a vacation in Cuba and Florida. 


B. W. Druckenmiller, who for the last six- 
teeen years has been associated with the Cres- 
cent Portland Cement Co., of Wampum, Pa., 
is now connected with the Penn-Dixie Cement 
Corporation, New York City. Mr. Drucken- 
miller has been assigned to special sales work 
for that corporation in marketing its products. 


G. F. Royce, of Scranton, Pa., secretary of 
the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., and Mrs. 
Royce, visited the company’s mills at Brook- 
haven, Miss., last week, and later left on a 
pleasure trip to the Mississippi coast accom- 
panied by S. E. Moreton, general manager of 





the Newman company, Brookhaven, and Mrs, 
Moreton. : 


P. L. Musick, treasurer and general manager 
of the Hilgard Lumber Co., spent last week 
visiting the company’s mill connections in the 
South and Southwest, and also made a visit 
to the firm’s office at Houston, Tex. He stated 
that most mills have good order files, and 
operators seem to feel that the outlook for 
business is very satisfactory. 


‘M. S. Munson, trade promotion manager of 
the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., spent most of the week in Chicago con- 
ferring with Frank R. Linroth, manager of 
the company’s local office, and looking after the 
exhibit which the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. 
put on in connection with the Illinois dealers’ 
annual at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Curry & Co., 407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, announce that they have been ap- 
pointed exclusive sales agents in the Chicago 
territory, including outlying districts within a 
radius of 50 miles, for the M. R. Smith Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., of Kansas City, Mo., spe- 
cialist in red cedar shingles and lumber. Curry 
& Co. are well known handlers of lumber, pil- 
ing, ties, and other forest products. 


The McCloud River Lumber Co., of Mc- 
Cloud, Calif., recently opened its own lumber 
sales office in the Petroleum Securities Build- 
ing, 714 West Front Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
L. S. Turnbull has charge of the office as 
southern California and Arizona _represent- 
ative. Mr. Turnbull was formerly at the mill 
of the McCloud River Lumber Co., and during 
the last three years has been assistant to W. 
G. Kahman at the company’s San Francisco 
office. 


A. C. Manbert, president of the Canadian 
General Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Toronto, Ont., 
who was recently elected second vice president 
of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, left 
Feb. 7 on a business trip to Chicago, Kansas 
City and other places, from which point he 
journeyed to Tucson, Ariz. There he was 
joined by his daughter, Mrs. Scott Marshall, 
and they left San Francisco Feb. 13 on the 
Japanese steamer Tiayo-Maru on an extended 
trip to Honolulu, China and Japan. Mr. Man- 
bert expects to return to Toronto about 
April 10. 


Announcement is made by the Trackson Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., that arrangements have 
been completed with the Thorman W. Rosholt 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., for the distribution 
of Trackson tractor equipment for the Mc- 
Cormick-Deering industrial tractor. The Ros- 
holt company will carry stocks of Trackson 
full crawlers, loaders, shovels, cranes, bull- 
dozers and will handle the territories covered 
by the following branches of the International 
Harvester Co.: Fargo and Grand Forks, N. D.; 
Winona, St. Cloud, Minneapolis and Mankato, 
Minn., and Eau Claire, Wis. 


W. H. Abbott, sales representative of the 
Winegar-Gorman Lumber Co., was struck by 
an automobile on Feb. 6 while making his 
regular calls on the northern hardwood con- 
suming trade in local territory, sustaining @ 
compound fracture of the right leg which 
will keep him confined to his home for sev- 
eral months. The news of the accident to 
“Bill,” as he is popularly known among the 
local northern hardwood wholesalers, was re- 
ceived with much regret by his lumber friends, 
who remembered him this week with a box 
of cigars and a plant to cheer him up a bit. 


James Bowen Burrell, of John H. Burrell 
& Co., Liverpool timber brokers, who arrived 
in this country from England a week or so 
ago, paid a visit to Baltimore. Md.. on Jan. 
30 and 31 and called on some of the hardwood 
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shippers. In discussing business conditions 
abroad, he said that the lumber business in 
the United Kingdom showed signs of improve- 
ment, with the demand better, and that if 
consignment forwardings were withheld, fur- 
ther progress in the direction of a more sat- 
isfactory state of affairs might be expected. 
After leaving Baltimore Mr. Burrell went to 
Macon, Ga., and it was his intention to cover 
the southern and other hardwood producing 
regions, getting in touch with millmen. 


Wholesaler Joins the Benedicts 


At the business meeting of the local hard- 
wood wholesalers held at the Boston Oyster 
House on Feb. 11, A. J. (Anse) Olson, of the 
A. J. Olson Lumber Co., passed around the 
cigars to the assembled lumbermen. This was 
quite a pleasant surprise to the boys, who were 
further delighted when slipped the informa- 
tion by Anse that he had taken unto himself 
a wife. This happy event occurred on Dec. 
19, when Miss Bertha E. White changed her 
name to Mrs. Olson. Both the newly-weds are 
well known in the local trade, Mr. Olson con- 
ducting a wholesale hardwood business under 
his own name, while the bride operates a coim- 
mission lumber business under the name of 


“Bob White.” gg @@a@eanaaaaan 


To Handle West Coast Woods 


Announcement was made this week by Fred 
L. Leidinger, president of the Inland Empire 
Lumber Co., Conway Building, of the addition 
to the company’s sales 
force of L. C. Fritch, 
who will have charge 
of the West Coast de- 
partment. Mr. Fritch 
is well acquainted with 
the manufacturing and 





L. C. FRITCH, 
Chicago; 
In Charge West Coast 
Department of the In- 
land Empire Lumber 
Co. 





selling end of the lum- 
ber business, having 
spent several years with 
Carstens & Earles 
(Inc.), of Seattle, 
Wash., manufacturers 
and exporters. He later 
became connected with 
the Hilgard Lumber Co., of Chicago, as man- 
ager of the West Coast department, which 
position he held for three years. This expe- 
rience has given Mr. Fritch an insight into 
the needs of the consuming trade which will 
be valuable in his affiliation with the Inland 
Empire Lumber Co., specialist in Idaho white 
and Pondosa pines, Engelmann spruce, white 
fir, cedar, fir and larch. 
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Long Distance Rates Reduced 


Lumbermen in every branch of the industry 
who are frequent users of the long distance 
telephone service have noted with much satis- 
faction a further reduction in rates as an- 
nounced in a schedule of long distance charges 
that became effective Feb. 1, on the long dis- 
tance lines 6f the Bell Telephone System. This 
reduction in day rates for toll and long dis- 
tance telephone calls will represent a saving to 
the public of more than $5,000,000 annually. 
This reduction, the third in a little more than 
two years, affects calls between points from 
130 to 1,490 miles apart. From 5 cents to 25 
cents has been cut from charges for station-to- 
station, three-minute calls within the specified 
distances. Middle distance station-to-station 
rates will enjoy a reduction of as much as 13 
percent, while an equivalent saving will be made 
for person-to-person service. Evening and 
night station-to-station rates remain at the 
present levels. As announced by the long dis- 





tance lines department of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., under the new schedule 
the station-to-station day rate for three min- 
utes (basic rate) on a call from New York to 
Cleveland, or from Chicago to either Pittsburgh 
or Omaha, is reduced from $2.05 to $1.80; New 
York-Chicago calls now cost $3 instead of 
$3.25. Charges on Denver-San Francisco, or 
New York-Palm Beach calls have been cut 
from $4 to $3.75. 

One feature of the latest rate schedule is the 
elimination of extra charges for appointment 
and messenger calls. These classes of service 
are now given at person-to-person rates, the 
only additional charge in the case of messenger 
calls being the actual cost of the messenger 
service. 

In announcing this reduction, President Gif- 
ford referred to the improvement in the speed 
with which toll and long distance calls have 
been handled during 1928 and said, “The fact 
that more than 90 percent of these calls are 
now handled while the subscriber remains at 
the telephone has been one of the influences 
that has brought about the steadily increasing 
use of long distance facilities that marked 
the year.” 


“The Book of Smiles” 


For more than a score of years the Standard 
Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., has pub- 
lished an interesting little house organ entitled 
“The Book of Smiles,’ which is always full 
of mirth as well as timely advice to the lumber 
industry. Any lumberman who has not yet 
receis the first issue of this book for 1929 is 
invityy’to write to the Standard Dry Kiln Co. 
at lk McCarty Street, Indianapolis, and in 
respon hiteopy of the most recent issue of 
“The Be « of Smiles” will be sent and his 
name added to the regular mailing list. 


Local Organization Changes Name 


J. L. Strong, secretary of the Chicago Mill- 
work Bureau, 5 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
advises under date of Feb. 13 that the name of 
the organization will be changed to the Chi- 
cago Woodwork Institute, effective March 1, 
pursuant to a resolution unanimously passed at 
the annual meeting of the bureau held on 


Feb. 8. 
Charged with Misuse of the Mails 


LoutsviLtE, Ky., Feb. 11.—Announcement 
was made in Louisville, on Feb. 8, that au- 
thorities were holding F. A. Brewer, formerly 
of Louisville, on charges of misuse of the 
mails in scheming to defraud lumber com- 
panies, he having been picked up at Little 
Rock, Ark., according to the statement of 
Assistant United States District Attorney 
Claude Hudgins. 

The report stated that Brewer would ask 
lumber companies for employment and obtain 
money from them in advance for transportation 
expense. He was charged with having “gyped” 
the Magic City Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. ; 
the Utley-Holloway Lumber Co., Chicago, and 
Thomas D. Murphy, of Red Oak, Iowa. 

Attorney Hudgins requested the Little Rock 
officials to hold Brewer for Federal officers 
and mailed a copy of the warrant against 
Brewer. The prisoner will be* given a pre- 
liminary hearing before a United States com- 
missioner, at Little Rock, on Feb; 16. 

Forest fires in Maryland’s wooded areas 
were more numerous last year than in any pre- 
vious twelve months in the history of the State 
forestry department, according to the report 
just given out by F. W. Besley, chief forester, 
but despite the larger number, the aggregate 
of the damage done and the area overrun by 
flames were considerably smaller than in 1926. 
No fewer than 619 fires broke out during 1928, 
but they burned over only about 31,000 acres 
and the damage is estimated at $250,000, while 
in 1926, with 100 fewer fires, the area cov- 
ered involved some 60,000 acres, with an esti- 
mated loss of more than $450,000. 
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The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 
representa- 
tion you 
ought to 
use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their smooth 
edges and the way they are encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 








SOTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
F1SHER OUILOIN® 
cHIcCAso 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 











L t l figure your 
2 any ¢ er invoices ! 
Figuring invoices on 
lumber is never a matter 
of arithmetic.—when s&s 
Mellicke Lumber Calcu- 
lator is used. 

This is not a general 
calculating device which 
can be used for anything. 
It talks in board feet, 
and gives costs and ex- 
tensions per thousand. 

This ad pinned to 
your letterhead will 
bring you one on ten- 
day free trial. 





Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3472 North Clark St., Chicago, IL > 


Meilicke 





Time Saving Devices 
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Put 


6“ 
Come on Home” 
in your 
Mome Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas 
Malloch, “the Lumberman poet,” 
should be in every public library 
in America, 

Wouldn’t you like to be the one 
to put it in the library in your 
home town? (It ought to be in 
the high school library, too.) 

For $3.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, three copies—one for your- 
self, one for the library, and one 
for the high school. (Regular 
price, $1.25 a copy.) 

Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense?—any- 
thing so likely to delight librarian, 
reon> a and pupils, and to pro- 
mote a love of home in your home 
town? 


Address the Publisher, 


American fimberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


CRIS HIS HISHISHISHIGC HIG HIS HIG HICHICGWICGPIGPWIGWS 


(If you prefer, and will send us the names 

and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 
with a letter from us saying they are a gift 


from you.) 
Bs 
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Business Changes 


ARIZONA. 
Co. dissolved; business will be conducted under 
name of Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co., which 
has been owner for some time. 


Superior—Kelvin Lumber & Supply 





ARKANSAS. Helena—H, H. Walters has sold 
the Walters Lumber Co. to C. M. Johnson, of the 
Cc. M. Johnson & Sons Sand & Gravel Co. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco — Cadwallader- 
Gibson Co. (Inc.) sold to Kirchmann Hardwood Co, 

Santa Monica—Bay Lumber Co. merged with 
Patten & Davis Lumber Co. 

Santa Monica—Olson Lumber Co. merged with 
Patten & Davis Lunber Co. 

GEORGIA. McRae—J. H. 
ceeded by Wiley Williams. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago — Emerson-Carroll Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Emerson-Macdonald Lumber Co. 

Chicago—John E. Decker and James M. Schults 
have sold their interests in the Park Avenue Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., 4665 Maypole Ave., to O. M. 
Barr & Sons. 

INDIANA. Jeffersonville—The Voight Insurance 
& Realty Co. has purehased the C. E. Howard 
Lumber Co. and will operate as Jeffersonville Lum- 
ber Co. 

Martinsville—Martinsville Cedar Works succeeded 
by Spencer Wood Products Co. 

KANSAS. Alta Vista—-Alta Vista Lumber Co. 
sold to Wolgast Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Industrial Lumber 
& Mfg. Co. changing name to Industrial Lumber & 
Supply Co. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—-Peer Coal & Lumber Co. 
sold to Larson Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Clarksdale—-William H. Goodspeed, 
wh> has been manager of the Clarksdale Lumber 
Co. for several years, has bought a half interest 
in the business from Birt Bros. Lumber Co., owner. 

NEBRASKA. Touhy—Nye & Jenks G*” W& Co. 
succeeded by O. M. Ohnoutka. <4 

NEW YORK. Buffaio——Miller, Sturj,¢ se Miller 
sold te Yeager Lumber Co. ? 

Dolgeville—-Dolgeville Lumber ‘+ 


Krumrine Co. suc- 





“@ a! sola at 


private sale by order of the cou. @ % petition of 
assignee. ~ 
OHIO. Columbus—Adams- Winn Lumber Co. 


changing name to Aidlams Lumber Co. 

Delaware-—Delaware Lumber Co. has purchased 
the retail stock of the McCullough Lumber Co. 

Tiffin—Slagle Lumber Co. succeeded by Fox Lum- 
ber & Supply Co 

Youngtsown—A. G. Sharp Lumber Co. moving 
ofiice from 17-35 Basin St. to 1224 Brittain St. 

OREGON. Medford—R. O. Stephenson has pur- 
chased the lumber products business of Prickett 
Lumber Co. and will continue under same name. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Colome-—Nye & Jenks Grain 
Co. sold to Montgomery Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Plant of General Wood 
Products Co. sold to Michigan-Tennessee Body Co., 
which will manufacture automobile parts. 

TEXAS. Conroe--Grand Lake Lumber Co. mov- 
ing office to Houston and changing name to Grogan 
Lumber Co, 

San Antonio—South Flores Lumber Co. changing 
name to Richy-Kirby Lumber Co. 

Trinity—Paul T. Sanderson and associates pur- 
chased the interests in the Rock Creek Lumber Co. 
of N. P. Sanderson, of Texarkana, and J. D. and 
J. W. Ferguson, of St. Louis. 

Weslaco—F. E. Smith Lumber Co. sold to W. H. 
Norris Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Columbia City—Durgan Lumber 
Co. sold sawmill to Scotburg-Mitchell Lumber Co. 

Winlock—Eddy & Son have purchased the Bowen 
Shingle Mill. 

WISCONSIN. North Milwaukee—Larsen Bros 
succeeded by American Lumber Co. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego-—-West-King Lumber 
(o., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

San Diego—Bostonia Lumber Co., incorporated. 

DELAWARE. Milton—Waples Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

Greenviille—Shields Lum er & Coal Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

FLORIDA. Groveland—J. Ray Arnold Cypress 
Co., incorporated. 

Limestone—Melton Yellow Pine Co., incorporated. 

Telogia—Freeman Lumber Co., incorporated. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Barker-Fall Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Chicago—Woodrow National Corporation, incor- 
porated to manufacture wood products; capital, 
$110,000; 24 N. Spaulding Ave. 

Chicago—K. & S. Mfg. Co., increasing capital 
from $150,000 to $300,000. 

INDIANA. Jasper—Jasper Seating Com imger- 
porated; capital, $150,000; to manufacture e@igirs. 

Bluffton—National Chest & Cabinet Cog *imeer- 
porated; capital, $250,000; to manufac radio 
cabinets, furniture novelties and cedar ¢ ts. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Peer'ess Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

Winchester—Grimwood Walnut Corporation, in- 
corporated; ca@pital, $25,000. 

LOUISIANA. Erath—Gary Lumber -Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000. 

Gretna—Sash-Door Factory, increasing capital 
from $15,000 to $30,000, and changing name to 
Clere Mfg. Co. 








MICHIGAN. Detroit—Strathmoor Lumber & Coa] 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000, common, ang 
$200,000, preferred; old concern. 

Grand Rapids—State Mfg. & -Lumber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $400,000 common ana 
$100,000 preferred. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Kansas City Hara- 
wood Lumber C»., incorporated; capital, $40,000, 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Independent Lumber @ 
Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque—Star Lumber ¢@ 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, 1,000 shares, no 
par value, 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Beavins Woodcraft Co,, 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; Adams Kraus, 324 
Olmstead Place, Brooklyn. 

Long Beach—-Long Beach Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $1,000; timber and lumber business: 
Elsie Bosco, 1212 First Ave., New York. 

Westfield—Westfield Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000; building supplies; Wil- 
liam H. Schuatte, 1202 Benedum-Trees Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Carolina Oak 
Flooring Co., incorporated. 

Elizabeth City—A. KB. Joutz & Sons, incorporated; 
lumber. 

OREGON. Coquille—Wernich-Finley Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Portland—F. P. Gram Co., increasing capital to 
$500,000; lumber brokers. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Albert Eastwood 
Lumber Co., incorporated; 300 shares, no _ par 
value; old concern. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—R. Cluck Flooring Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

VIRGINIA. Rocky Gap—Fisher Flooring Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—H. N. Anderson Log- 
ging Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Carson—Mid-Columbia Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $28,000; sawmill. 

Neppel—Pettigrew Orchards, incorporated; capi- 
tal, $99,000; will conduct a lumber yard. 

Port Angeles—Black Diamond Logging Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $9,090. 

Seattle—Nestos Pole Co., incorporated; capital, 
$15,000; pole manufacturer. 

Spokane—White River Lumber Co., incorporated. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Jumping Branch—N. A. Bird 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Elkins—Moore, Keppel & Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $1,000,000; will operate at #llamore; old con- 
cern. 

Wheeling—Woolawn Lumber & Tie “o., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Sarnia—Sarnia Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. Will operate yard on 
Johnston St. W. J. Travis, Wyoming, Ont., incor- 


porator. 
New Ventures 


ARIZONA. Tucson—John Slaminski has begun 
construction of $2,000 planing mill at 1032 N. 1lith 
Ave. 

ARKANSAS. Rison—Robert May has started a 
saw and planing mill. 

Wrightsville—P. A. Byrd has started a _ saw, 
planing mill and shingle mill plant. 

CALIFORNIA. Capistrano Beach—Wales-Smith 
Building Material & Supply Co. opening yard. 

GEORGIA. Layenia-——J. B. Harbin has started a 
retail lumber busittess. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—H. F. Humes has started 
a commission lumber business in the Arcade Build- 
ing. 

St. Louis—H. L. McKee Lumber Co. has started 
a commission business in the Areade Building. 

MONTANA. Fallon—Terry Lumber & Coal Co. 
will open a branch yard. 

NEW MEXICO. Gallup—George Bubany, of the 
Bubany Lumber Co. wi!l open a lumber yard at 
Maxwell Street and Third avenue. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mount Gilead—V. P. Scar- 
boro Lumber Co. recently began a retail business. 

OKLAHOMA, Fargo—Farniers Co-operative As- 
sociation opening lumber yard. 

OREGON. Sweet Home—Fir Lumber Co. has 
started a sawmill. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Boynton & Co. recently 
began manufacture of moldings and radio cabinets. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Waldron—The Waldron Lions Club 
are endeavoring to secure a planing mill for this 
place. 

GEORGIA. Midville—Herndon Blue and F. C. 
Bain, of Fayetteville, N. C., have completed con- 
struction of a planing mill which was placed in 
operation Feb. 2. Dry kilns and sawmill are under 
construction. 

Waynesboro—Southern Hardwood Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Plymouth, Ind., has decided 
té locate a $100,000 veneering plant here. Work 
on’ the. mill will begin at once, according to C. H. 
Thompson, company representative. 


Klamath Falls—Fountain-Carppbell 





OREGON. 


Lumber Coa. constructing additions and installing 
new imery. 
VIRGINIA. Chatham—-Pittsylvania Lumber Co. 
is considering enlargement of its plant and output. 
WASHINGTON. South Bend—M. J. Owens and 
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others will soon begin erection of a sawmill near 
here. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Hamilton Aero 
Mfg. Co., propeller manufacturing concern, will 
enlarge plant to double its output. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Dermott—Binel-Ashcroft Mfg. Co., 
loss by fire in dry kiln and hardwood contents, 
$75,000. 

Helena—Kurz Bros. Lumber Co.’s plant in Scuth 
Helena burned with loss of $5,000. 

INDIANA. Berne—Nusbaum Novelty Co., loss 
by fire, $75,000; manufactures wooden novelties and 
toy cedar chests; all machinery destroyed. 

LOUISIANA. Pioneer—Pioncer Cooperage Co., 
loss by fire, $22,000. 

Waterprcof—Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $100,000; sawmill destroyed. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Anderson—Barton Lumber 
Co., loss by fire between $8,000 and $9,000; planing 
mill and woodworking plant destroyed. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—Machine shop of 
Eastern Railway & Lumber Co. destroyed by fire 
with loss of about $25,600. 

South Bend—Willapa Harbor Shingle Co., loss by 
fire, $15,000; filing shed and contents destroyed. 


> WAT OAK FLOORING | Y DESOTO CLOSET CINING 
SS ih a 





“DE SOTO” Quality OAK FLOORING 


Closet Lining lives up to its name in every way—the finest quality 
Manufactured from Southern Oak, uniform in milling and grading. It’s the 
Tennessee Aromatic kind of flooring builders want and therefore sells quickly 


Red Cedar in %x2, 
2% and 3% inch é ; 
widths, Order in carlots or L. C. L. to suit your requirements. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


for dealers. Try some and see for yourself. 








LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Activity in Freight Car Market 


Contracts were awarded on Feb. 9 by the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. for 2,900 freight 
cars, estimated to cost in the neighborhood of 
$7,000,000. The orders, which include 2,700 
freight cars for the Illinois Central and 200 
cars for the Chicago & Illinois Western Rail- 
way, a subsidiary were distributed as follows: 

Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation, 
750 hoppers of 50 tons’ capacity; American 
Car & Foundry Co., 700 automobile cars of 
40 tons’ capacity; Standard Steel Car Co., 425 
hoppers of 70 tons’ capacity; General Amer- 
ican Tank Car Corporation, 425 hoppers of 70 
tons’ capacity; Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing 
Co., 300 automobile cars of 50 tons’ capacity; 
Bettendorf Co., 200 flat cars of 50 tons’ capac- 
ity; Ryan Car Co., 100 gondolas of 50 tons’ 
capacity. 

In addition to the above, the bids on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific inquiry 
for 4,150 freight cars (details of which. were 
given on page 79 of the Feb. 9 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) will be taken on Feb. 
16. The Texas & Pacific will take bids up to 
Feb. 19 on 1,500 freight cars. The Maine Cen- 
tral and Lehigh Valley railroads are still in 
the market for 1,000 freight cars each, and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio for 2,000 cars. The North- 
ern Pacific has an inquiry out for 500 gondolas 
of 70 tons’ capacity and plans to purchase an 
additional 1,000 cars of various types. 











In the latest issue of Railway Age orders for 
railway cars are reported as follows: 

Western Pacific, 250 automobile cars from 
the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 50 tank cars from the General American 
Tank Car Corporation, and 50 flat cars from 
the Pacific Car & Foundry Co.; Chicago & 
North Western, 500 automobile cars from the 
General American Car Co., 500 automobile 
ears and 500 gondola cars from the Pullman 
Car & Manufacturing Corporation, and 500 
gondola cars from the Standard Steel Car Co. 


Gain in Revenue Freight Loading 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 13.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended Feb. 2 
totaled 946,892 cars, the car service division 
of the American Railway Association an- 
nounced today. Compared with the preceding 
week, this was an increase of 20,704 cars, 
With increases being reported in the total 
loading of all commodities except coke and 
forest products, which showed slight de- 
creases. The total for the week of Feb. 2 
was an increase of 20,630 cars over the corre- 
sponding week in 1928 but a decrease of 
18,772 cars under the corresponding week in 
1927. ’ 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week 
totaled 332,339 cars, an increase of 13,676 
cars above the corresponding week last year 
and 4,466 cars over the same week in 1927 

Coal loading totaled 211,094 cars, an in- 
crease of 30,438 cars over the same week in 
1928, but 7,982 cars under the same period 
two years ago. 


(Continued on page 8]) 

















Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 


Quality 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


from Quality Timber 
Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


























4 | 
i It’s the Air-Dried 
Spruce 
Mother nature sure puts the stuff into 


air-dried spruce. It’s 100% strength, 
toughness and light weight. 


That’s why Babcock Air Dried Spruce 
Ladders are the best ladders for you to 
sell. Write for the Babcock catalog. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


The W. W. BABCOCK Co., Inc. 
BATH, NY. 


BABCOCK see LADDERS 
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A Glance at This Week’s Markets 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 27 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 12.—The northern 
pine market holds firm, with much strength 
displayed in low grades. In the common grades 
there is not much activity, as the weather has 
been wintry and not much building work has 
been started in this territory. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 12.—Eastern spruce 
frames are in very light demand, but produc- 
tion also is very light and the base price re- 
mains steady at $42. Random lengths also 
are slow. Some Provincial manufacturers are 
asking $35 for their small offerings of scant- 
ling, but the range for local business is $33@ 
34, Dry boards are very scarce, quiet and 
firm. Lath are dull and efforts to mark up 


9" 


prices 25 cents are not very successful. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 13.—Local distributers of 
hardwoods report a seasonable movement of 
lumber to the consuming trade. There is a 
considerable volume of inquiry and a good 
demand from automobile body interests for 
thick No. 1 and better maple, birch and elm, 
also No. 2 common lumber. Flooring plants 
are actively in the market for 4/4 and 5/4 
flooring maple. The furniture factories are 
placing some orders for Nos. 1 and 2 common 
birch, maple, elm and basswood. There is 
some call for select and better birch from the 
interior finish plants. Prices are very firm, 
as mill stocks are low. Oak flooring is in 
somewhat better demand, and prices have 
advanced $2 to $3 within the last two weeks. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 12.—Hardwood de- 
mand has been active lately. A good deal of 
the buying is of mixed cars, but consumers’ 
stocks have been much reduced and they are 
more in need of lumber than they were several 
weeks ago. The automobile plants have been 
taking a larger amount of ash lately, and a 
pretty fair trade is reported from other indus- 
trial lines. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 11.—The market for 
southern hardwoods’ continues firm. The 
principal buying now seems to be by auto- 
mobile interests, who are seeking elm, mag- 
nolia and maple, failing to obtain which 
items, they buy some hackberry, beech and 
sap gum. Buying by the furniture interests 
is light. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 11.—Common and 


better gum in all thicknesses is strong, and 
sap gum items are stronger than red and 
more in demand. B grade poplar is scarce, 


and dry stocks of gum, poplar and hard and 
soft maple are insufficient for current de- 
mands. Auto factory demand is much im- 
proved, with good lots being bought. Furni- 
ture order files are light, but sap gum, A and 
B poplar and oak are popular items. Prices 
are irregularly higher. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 13.—The fir market is 
strengthening. Most of the mills on the West 
Coast are closed down on account of cold 
weather and deep snow. Dimension is getting 
scarce. Local retailers are buying from hand 
to mouth. Country yards are placing some 
orders for mixed cars. Inquiry for car mate- 
rial, together with the volume of business 
for export clears, has caused drop siding and 
flat grain flooring prices to advance sharply. 
There is a seasonable demand for Sitka and 
Engelmann spruce from the industrial con- 
suming trade. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 12.—Fir demand 
here has been held down by the cold weather. 
There has been a fair business in Oklahoma 
and southern Kansas, but Nebraska and Mis- 
souri retailers have been slow to place orders. 
The prospects in the market look excellent, 
and warmer weather should bring out buyers 
in numbers. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 11.—The level of 
fir prices has been well maintained. It is 
ability to provide big sizes that brings the 
fir mills a good deal of business, also facili- 
ties of distributors for making prompt ship- 
ment, 





NEW YORK, Feb. 11.—The entire trade is 
convinced that the price of fir is going up, 
even though quotations today are precisely 
as they have been for the last fortnight. 
There are plentiful supplies on hand, but less 
and less tendency to reduce prices even for 
transit stocks. Demand is fair. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 11.—Demand for 
cypress is more active, with prices firmer but 
unchanged. Flooring, sills and silo lumber 
are moving well to country points. Interior 
trim and finish are being taken in good quan- 
tities by wholesalers and retailers. A number 
of good orders were placed for March de- 
livery. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 11.—Conditions in the 
cypress market are unchanged. The lower 
grades of yellow cypress are scarce and strong, 
while upper items are moving slowly. Busi- 
ness in red cypress is good. Prices are un- 


changed. 
HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Feb. 13.—Northern hemlock is in 
sood-demand at $3 off the new Broughton list. 
Country retailers and industrial consumers are 
well represented in the market. Dry stocks 
at the mills are not plentiful. == 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 12.—Offerings of 
eastern and northern hemlock are very light 
and prices are firmly held despite the quiet 
demand. Eastern clipped boards are $34; 
northern clipped, $33, and random, $31@32. 
There have been very few transit offerings of 
western hemlock in recent weeks. Wholesalers 
seeking to place mill shipment orders report 
a rather firm attitude on the part of pro- 
ducers. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 11.—Western hemlock 
prices hold very firm and supplies are ample 
for a limited demand. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 13.—Indu&trial trade in 
California sugar pine is brisk. Dry mill stocks 
are getting quite low. Shop items are strong 
in price. Inquiries for molding are increas- 
ing. Idaho and Pondosa pines are moving 
fairly well for this season of the year. Mill 
stocks are becoming badly broken and prices 
hold firm. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 12.—The factory 
trade still is furnishing the better part of the 
demand for California pine in this market, but 
inquiry from retailers has begun to increase. 
Some Inland Empire stock has been wanted 
by retailers. Prices have shown no particular 
change. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 12.—Western pines 
show a strong tone and the number of in- 
quiries has shown an increase lately. The 
volume of business is not large, owing to the 
season, but dealers feel that within a short 
time more interest will be shown on the part 
of those now holding off. In the shop grades 
especially there is quite a firm tone, in both 
California sugar and white pines. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 11.—All Inland Empire 
stocks are badly broken and latest news is 
that most of the mills are snowbound. Prices 
are very firm and demand is only fair. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 13.—Country yard orders are 
more numerous than business from local retail- 
ers. Boards and dimension are moving freely to 


the smaller towns in the Chicago territory, 
Local yards are unable to move out any con- 
siderable amount of material on account of 
the continued cold weather and the icy con- 
dition of the streets. The market is firm 
throughout the entire list. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 11.—Retailers are 
placing fill-in orders for southern pine. Prices 
of dimension, boards and millwork are steady 
to firm, but not materially advanced. Ohio 
retailers are boosting winter repair work on 
farms, with good results. Siding, flooring and 
ceiling are selling better. Wholesale trade is 
improving, but is nothing to brag of. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 12.—Southern pine 
orders last week were in good volume, con- 
sidering the weather, and some of the big 
mills have tightened up on their prices. There 
is a larger inquiry coming in, mostly for 
boards and dimension. The demand in the 
South has been very good, and Oklahoma and 
southern Missouri have produced a fair share 
of the business. 


ST. LOUIS MO., Feb. 11.—The southern pine 
market continues firm, with prices at virtually 
the same level as during the preceding week. 
Buying for the most part is of badly mixed 
cars to round out retail stocks, for which 
dealers are willing to pay a premium, if neces- 
sary. More complaints were heard of bad 
weather at the mills slowing up shipments, 
and business in St. Louis and other consum- 
ing sections has been slowed up on account 
of snow and colder weather. ° 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 12.—Southern pine 
business is generally quiet. The firmer tone 
of roofers is the outstanding feature. Current 
range for 8-inch air dried roofers is $30.50@ 
31. Partition is moving a little better than in 
January and prices look stronger, current 
range for B&better 11/16-inch being $47@ 
49.50. Flooring is quiet at steady prices. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 11.—The local 
southern pine market was more or less quiet, 
special bills constituting the most of the 
business, as several large projects are being 
figured. Building in general is slow. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, Feb. 11.—Wholesalers are 
holding prices of eastern spruce lath very 
firm at $7, whereas the manufacturers are 
endeavoring to raise prices. There are still 
good stocks in the hands of a very few 
wholesalers but very few lath are coming in. 
West Coast shingles vary little from week 
to week, prices continuing firm except for 
transits, which are fewer. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 12.—The shingle 
market is quiet, with prices firm, and the out- 
look is very good for a large business when 
retailers begin to place their other require- 
ments. Lath demand is also quiet, but shows 
signs of picking up. Siding demand is light, 
and conditions probably will not change much 
until the market in other lines shows more 


activity. 
CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 12.—The usual Feb- 
ruary quiet prevails in the clapboard market. 
Offerings of eastern spruce and native white 
pine continue to be very slight and prices are 
firm. Plenty of clapboards from the Coast are 
available and prices are steady to firm. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 12.—Boxboard busi- 
ness is about normal for February, and prices 
remain fairly steady. Large producers are 
generally insisting upon actual contracts be- 
fore cutting and sawing. Round edge white 
pine inch boxboards are $27@30. 
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H. E. Kennedy,\! 
of the Exchange Lu ; 
_ clares that “Andersen Krames have : 
the the means, in a good m&ny instanc@s on 
ing eliminating competition \pn house jebs\ indersen FRAMES @7é 
and, in most cases, have made it possihle\\) CaSZer fo SELL..... 
to secure more money for the job \ (1) Patented, noiseless, long- (6) Nationally known and dis- 
are : A wearing Andersen pulleys tributed through 84 jobbers 
very “In this highly competitive selling \\\\ wend eneteatealy. boosted for copay 
Ent \ (2) Genuine soft White Pine eaters. 
— age”, he says, “it behooves us ealers in \) sills and casings—last a (7) Dependa 
sti lif d 
few the building material business to. handle \) \ \ 8) <0 
Been products of merit and as non-competitive Wi tight features including The Andersen Trade 
veek ‘ \ groove for wide blind-sto die-stamped very sill. 
for as possible. \ \ anconaiiatial 
eaves re- cy ti 
"A 
“We feel that dealers specializin . 
ngle high grade lumber and mill work cannot 
ton afford to be without the Andersen Fram 
uire- in stock.” X 
LOWS \ 
— The Exchange Lumber Company — 
nore recognizes the sales value of standard, 
trade-marked quality products. The 
features which make Andersen quality 
Feb- outstanding are listed at the right. White Pine for ‘Soto end fen 
rket. ' PERMANENCE 2 for BEAUTY 
shite . 
oo May we present our dealer proposi- 5 Weathertight for |, pees 
; are tion to you? Our representative will 5 Standardized Quantity Production for ECONOMY 
call if you will write or wire us. 
: Oe ; 7 
re 4Andewen FRAMES are manufactured by ANDERSEN LUMBER CO., Bayport, Minn., 
are eae : . ; ers 
 be- 
yhite 
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This Week’s Lumber Prices | 





SOUTHERN PINE 








Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Feb. 8: 
Plooring Pinish, All 10-20’ Fencing, S18, | Plaster Lath No. 2 Shortleaf { Shiplap 
1x3” E.G.— B&better Rough: 10-20 No. 1, %”, 4’... 3.75 Dimension, S181E me z (all 10- wd 
Béebtr, 10-20’ oe oH 1x6” ee 37.00 Na. 1— No. 2, %”, 4’... 3.00 x 4”, 10’...... 925.52 | XS" .ceecees 32.74 
No. | 2, 6-20’.... 36,2 a. tenep ews 39.00 ae 36.47 12’. ee Fe ng 2 (10-20’): 
.e r ot : . —— Surfaced: — m” =<@° "|; Soe No. 1 Dimension, Se icivecs Ce 1 | i ere 
ue > ee eee 19.81 2 Mais oe'ae ee S1S1E oe ae?  * 2a" eee 24.50 
No, 2, 6-20’..... 23.28 | 1x8” |.....:) 47:78 ep 19.93 Short- Long- | 2x 6”, 10’...... 18.95 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 
ixd” EG— 1x5 and 10”.. 52.84 ae” “wrewenwe 22.82 leaf leaf | settee 22.11 | 1x8” yrrnneess 17.83 
B&btr, 10-20’... 66.50 | 1x12” ....... 64.94 | No. 3— | 2x 4”, 10'.26.25 29.95 16’ 23.33 1x10” ....... 18.69 
aie! 2 pe a ” « ” 9 9 6 6 q ' DA lid 
Le eae... ange | tre nahiee Oras | dee cc HS 1675037 3192 | oe gene seen | a Se 
No. 1, 10-207.:: 34:95 | 6/4 & 8/4x4, — _ | 18680°.82.15 38.64 | 2% 8". 10...... 34.00 | S48, 20" and 
No. 2, 10-20’... 24.60 | Z po opens ees 61.3 Boards, 81S or 82S | 2x 6” 102.23.84 26.00 | oa ?* eee moo he 
eiling Sury : ; _90°)> . 25. T\@ OT socks 26.20 OF OS ivccenscs, SEN 
Ceili: — 41.00 | No. 1 (all 10-20’): 12°.25.04 26.1 2 
6x4 ” 10x20’—- 1x8” Peres S. 40.00 1x8” > | 16’. 24.93 27.00 ! ~ = 10” eeeecoesoecere 30.75 
Reb 1 x8" owes ioe 40. XB" tet eens 34.72 18&20’.28.21 30.00 | 2x10”, 10’...... BERD 1 ES” oc ecsnctens 34.92 
Be nee 33.13 | 1x5 and 10 47.50 gel 38.90 | , 10°. 24.75 , ee 24.30 
EE Betedehpe 20:93 1x13" e+e een 58.00 1x12” .....-, Si.ss | 73 9". t2 ore eres | a awk 24.60 Car Material 
Bem @ cectvecaneesd 0.93 Cc and Base : - % 12’ 5.52 28.00 | 18&20’ 25.56 1x4 & 6”): 
Partition Casing No. 2 (all 10-20’): 16’.27.06 30.17 setae : (All 1x4 & 6%): 
1x4”— wen te 54.67 SOM denned 24.21 18&20°.30.19 32.04 | 2x12”, 10’...... Sia Fae CC 
oe eae 35.95 gn eeeee 54°57 ves Raolee ti 25.26 2x10”, 10°.37.08 ss ze 1x gy a Toerreer i? ee cee 
of geee ae 8% ty 9” > . 2’. 29. elated ca eal 20.190 | GD  cvvevevcessecce . 
Drop Siding 5 and 10”.... 59.70 a beneers — 16’.30.83 ... RSF w.52<. 28.51 | 12 and 14’..... 43.00 
1x6”, 10-20 Jambs No. 3 (all 6-20’) 18&20’.31.88 No. 1— 
B&btr 39.56  B&better: LETTE 18.19 | 2x12”, 12’.36.28 .... | No. 3— Bo wwe seca es 26.42 
No. 1 ......... 37.39 1%, 1% & 2x4 | ae 18.54 16.37.60 46.36 hr 16.93 12 and 14’... 35.75 
ek at estadceen 24.91 | Be cccver 77.49 ae” cceadn 18.33 Ce 0 eee a eee 14.25 | No. 2 random.. 18.96 
| 
ENGELMANN SPRUCE | INLAND EMPIRE PINES DOUGLAS FIR 
Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- | Portland, Ore., Feb. 9.—The Western Pine [Special telegram to American LUMBERMAN] 


mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
oe and me 


nch— 6” 8” >| led 
Dubie. 6-16". $51.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
° 
,» 6-16’. 49.00 64.00 64.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1., 6-16’. 53.00 
No. 2., 8-16’. 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3., 8-20’. 37.50 37.50 38.50 
No. 4., 4-20’. 32.50 34.50 35.50 365.50 35.50 
5” &6/4— oe. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’. 67. $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 | 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. $4.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 | 
No. 1., GeO". 00 60.00 62.00 65.00 175.00 

For 5/&6’4 in No. 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch an 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10-inch, add $8; in No. 3, all 
widths, add $6; No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18-and 20-foot, 2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 8- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 

10-foot: 
Dé&bdtr., 4-inch..$28.00 EB, 4-inch. ooee ORS 00 

6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch...... 21.00 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, ro No. 
2, $6.45. 





s: 








RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 9.—Eastern prices, four 
or five bunches, f. o. b. mill, are: 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


Mixed with 

Straight lumber or 

cars shingles 

Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.70@ 2.75 $ 2.70@ 2.80 

Extra clears, 5/2... 3.00@ 3.05 . 3.10@ 3.25 

DE, cncceoseae 3.85@ 3.95 3.90@ 4.00 

Ee aa 3.80@ 3.90 3.90@ 4.00 

WOPTOCtIONS ....¢008 4.85@ 4.90 4.80@ 4.90 
Pt svinedereness 11.00@11.25 11.50 

Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 3.80@ 3.85 


Extra clears, 6/2... 2.75 

Extra clears ....... 3.25@ 3.35 
> pneccunseus 3.90@ 4.00 
DE sccomneades 4.35@ 4.45 
Perfections .......- 4.90@ 5.00 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2.. 1.05@ 1.15 1.20@ 1.25 


Manufacturers’ ‘Association has prepared the 


| following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 


Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
Feb. 6. Reports of prices shown as S2S in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S$2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length ‘larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 
Feet Average 
Sold Price 


2,000 1x8” No. 1 common ase AL. ‘$4338 
266,000 1x8” No. 2 common 82S AL.. 25.27 
197,000 1x8” No. 3 common S28 AL.. 20.55 
171,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL 15.44 
31,000 1x6” D select S28 RL........ 43.17 

8,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S AL.. 51.03 
66,000 1x6” C select S2S RL........ 59.62 
40,500 5&6/4x4”&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 61.93 
Seeee € CG BOVSr Bees cc cccswccss 33.37 
685,000 er" No. 3&btr shop S2S— 

Dh at Wn 6. He cied &ad one wae er aed 37.50 

No. 2 2 Te (a Bee EN 27.51 

| ee a eee 21.47 
Idaho White Pine 

4,000 1x8” No. 1 common 82S RL.. 43.00 
30,500 1x8” No. 2 common 82S RL.. 31.84 
23,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL.. 23.26 
60,000 4/4 No. 4 common 82S RW RL 19.74 
21,000 1x6” D select S2S RL....... 46.95 

3,000 5&6/4x4"&wdr D sel S28 RL.. 73.92 

2,000 1x6” C select S2S RL. 5.00 

2,000 5&6/4x4”&wadr C sel S28 ‘Rr... . 89.00 

SOG GC GC DOVE! BIRIIE. oc 6 ccwecece 43.00 

Larch and Pir ‘ 

5,000 2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension..... 19.35 
52,500 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension. 19.12 

3,000 4” C&btr vert gr fig RL....«.. 40.50 

4,000 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL... 36.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 11.—Sales of poplar 
siding were somewhat better, as some orders 
were placed by retailers in for the State con- 
vention during the week. Consumptian, how- 


ever, has been a trifle off, due to very bad 
weather. Prices read: 

No.1 No.2 

FAS Select com. com. 

Re Peer ere $50 $40 $30 $24 

OS OR reer 50 38 28 22 


Common stars, 5/2.. 1.40@ 1.45 1.49@ 1.50 
Common clears 2.00@ 2.10 2.15@ 2.30 
—e Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

anlivn see #e 004 3.75 
XXEXK Sod sadininaen 4.00 
OS eee 4.80 
Perfections ........ 5.00 
Royals (No. 1’s)... 11.75 


4-INCH 2. ccccccccvcce 50 36 24 18 








Portland, Ore., Feb. 12.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Feb. 8, 9 and 11, direct 
and wholesale, reported by West Coast mills 
‘ the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 
ows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B Bé&btr Cc D 
OO ea dbacen nt $40.00 $41.00 $28.50 aS 
ecko makes wince 40.00 Fema 
OS gl EES ae 42.50 
Plat Grain Flooring 
Os Scere ses we 25.00 20.25 
aw. aed oat ol te a 35.00 29.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
See eetaduc sawn $15.25 
Ceiling 
S. ovvnas oan ae 24.50 19.75 
ee é«chauleenn 24.75 . 20.75 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
RE eli Catan danaruria oe otaes 33.25 28.00 eed 
MW. Sac etveua ala o.49 28.50 nee 
TEED. uci acdcsan weenie maa 19.00 
Pinish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 4512” 
er ee $43.50 $45.50 $56.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
| i SBA ee $16.75 $17.75 $17.50 $20.25 
SS ae eae 13.25 12.75 13.50 13.50 
ae WS aeavocu ee ea 8.50 10.75 10.75 owes 
° Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— : 
12’ if 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32 
4” $18.25 $18.75 $20.50 $21.00 $21.00 
6”. 17.25 17.00 18.75 19.50 19.25 $23. 00 $23. 15 
8”. 18.25 18.00 19.50 19.50 19.25 22.50 21. 25 
10”. 18.50 18.75 19.50 20.00 20.25 23.25 5.00 
”. 18.75 18.56 18.25 18.75 18.25 24.25 37°50 
2x4”, 8’, $17.75; 10’, $18.50; 2x6”, 10’, $17.00 
ge sea 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2....$12.00 $10.00 $9.00 $12.50 $19.00 
No. ip<«ce BOO 8.50 ae ad ieee ean 
No. 1 Common .Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced.......... $20.50 
SxS to 12%13° to 40, TOUGM.... ccicccccs 17.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, gurfaced.......... 19.00 
. Fir Lath 
| a i a A. Se Pe ere $3.25 
Bebette?, Figt Grain Car Siding, 9 or 13’ 
Se” dcapsnntdhceeset emgnss ae onwake ake $37.25 
OO gue e wid ok 608s Mie cea a he 38.25 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New. York, Feb. 11.—Following are quota- 


tions on southern pine railroad ties f.o.b., 
New York: 

All 8’ 6”"— Sap Heart 
ME a vegedawbaece bedee eae owas $1.35 $1.70 
Dn sac tukedudeksoedcan taee cae 1.25 1,60 
DE” ésrdiecscdtdoenctwed coenes 1.05 1.40 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LumMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 12.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 





Finish— Factory stock— 
ae” sseaene $65.00 4/4 ...$32.00@33.50 
1x4—10” .... 55.00 5/4 ... 33.00@35.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 - 34.00@37.00 

eoccecce 24.00 8/4 . = ints r+ 
x6”, Pint oF. Bree MER cccss 


Vert. gr. 30.00 Green box 18. 00@19. a 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 12.—Log market quota- 
tions: 
Fir, yellow: No. 1, $21@22; No. 2, $16.50@ 
17.50; No. 3, $12@12.50; peelers, $32. 
: Ungraded, $15@16. 
5@18. 


Ungraded. $10@12 
Spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 
3, $14@17. 


Everett, Wash., Feb. oon. -—_ . 

Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; a 3. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs 8, $21; lum- 
ber logs, $35. 

Hemlock: No, 2, $12@14; No. 3, $12@13. 

Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 





Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 9.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10 

Cedar, shingle pooms, $25, $19 ey $10; lum- 
ber logs, $27 and 

Hemlock: $11. 

Spruce: $27 and $14. 

Pine: $25, $19 and $12. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Feb. 11.—Following are typical 
average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made during 
the period Jan. 14 to 31, as reported by the 
North Carolina Pine Assoc! ation: 





Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
B&better FERCUREUREERTARS EES ee ana $44.70 
E Abese see ewkeea hb es ener alel wake ost 34.25 
Box isd ns eect se SA Aa a, ae 24.95 
Rn: PO Besureckcavevends cus hpmhaasay * 21.20 
No. 1 No. 2 
—— nee No. 1 box box 
SS fee rr om 
tt aera 16.15 ees aac 
8 ree 47.15 $37.05 $26.40 $24.85 
SS ee 49.85 38.80 27.35 24.70 
er a 54.10 41.90 28.95 25.00 
DERE (6bceigeie 69.00 47.60 30.40 24.60 
Edge— 
Rs Se eo Oe nar ee ae Se $49.35 
OS BS a aera ee ree 65.90 
i ee ee Bes asin tecsanawcatauns 71.25 
PS WUE ini dea w-9-@ Win eno Seraratal moh 55.35 
Bark Strips— 
NE sve ba areal ne weeks omieunias $34.75 
SNE alsa! cob. Sc in iclin aires Slam ose wee bale Ga 18.00 
ARES SAE RN OPE a A Ee eee 5.30 
Dressed 24%” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
MIE os a Ssnluiak o's ceca oa eo $42.80 $41.70 
DS eee 37.95 37.45 
ee Pr are $43.00 
I I ici tke tinge buna cies 40.00 
Bark strip partition, B&better........... 35.05 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn...... 20.10 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
MEE? Vis wdin cewiewwle ob whee aes $29.05 $20.70 
MEE? Ad >.ar'sts 5. Seber bratarannes alata 29.55 21.75 
an RE FO et se eae a 29.50 21.95 
UE Sinha spn sh Wacare ee plate stolen Oc 26.00 22.05 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Ranta, s1s— 





12’ 14’ 16’ 
PM socenens $28.00 $29.00 $29.00 $30.00 
=z ¢° ee 31.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 
ix =” Ccecce 32.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 
rare 35.00 36.09 36.00 37.50 
BEG 62sbea0% 36.00 37.00 37.00 38.50 


For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 

Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28: No. 3, $23. 


No. 1 Hemlock, 51S51E— 


8 12’ 14’ 16’ 
ee Ee $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $32.00 
Ee re 29.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 
ff ee 31.00 32.00 31.00 32.00 
rr 31.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
SN <0: 60 31.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price 
— % 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 9.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel meee, l4-inch 





: Clear wee connor 

SO eee $28.00 $25.00 $18.00 

> (ae 30.00 25.00 22.00 

eer 35.00 31.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 

%-inch %-inch 

DE dia 46%> waMne Kelso wires $47.00 $39.00 

10-inch ivr.” ira hips ta te 9 oo ace aie 56.00 43.00 

Re Cre ee eee Pape 65.00 bias 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 

$2 or 4S Rough 

ME. gabe eb ark oka vaae eee $ 75.00 $ 71.00 

RISE CEE EE Rate Sa en ee 80.00 76.00 

0! SO oa rere 90.00 86.00 

B® OOM bs ca a ceswaea aces 105.00 101.00 

Clear Ceiling or ere One Side V or B 

1x3 aa ees Se WO BP dav kcwsacecicess $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 

Made from 1x3” and under..............50% 

Made from other SISO... .cccccccccecccee 40% 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 


CUES Kaaba sks 6 slaw ae oe 8 8 oc ooo eee Gp 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 
100 - wt. 
Re sh vate Serial ai odie Shape We Oe loca cee eee 
Ba cia asinties WaT. Me at hake sas tate ahaa ial x a 0 
RN aide sarah ea arw A aatelin aca ois Searels ave -50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Feb. 9: 


Plooring 
Edge grain—Bé&better........ $64.00 


$62.75 
Flat a Pa ie 40.75 40.75 
., > Saar ase 34.50 
No. Beata dita 5 23.75 

Partition and Siding 
SOR WOOTEN iiesnic cd aicn oad cwRas ck $41.00 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............. 39.50 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” B&better............... $62.75 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............ 69.00 
Case and NG MN ok oe eg ales ae 69.50 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 36% 
1%” and over... 29% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1........ $37.50 
SEES, Pe Biccscvss ae 
ee, SE , Miv wood seb oa ee aa twum 24.75 
“SO BN We eo oes bes dew aweemns 16.75 

Dimension 
mee: 3; Be OT, Bee WE OS bin ci dicssnccce ES 
ae Se Ok ee ae 27.59 
> pea + "sa Ree gee ene 34.75 
a a a! a a 24.50 
Ee. Ae OR BE bieiencowewkenwses ee 
Lath 

RS Me rs OREO cae ola ttiens oer ater wie noe arene ne lol $4.45 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Feb. 11.—Following are prices 
on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


CoMMON RouGH BOARDS AND FENCING— 


10&12ft. 14ft. 16ft. 
No. 1, 1x 47.........$43.00 43.00 49.00 
) RE 46.00 46.00 48.00 
oD vecleaoeeaba 50.00 50.00 48.00 
1x10”..... cone Oe 55.00 53.00 
1z18”....... .. 76.00 74.00 72.00 
i sy Aeeeeeen 35.00 35.00 40.00 
Oe DP cicae w+ 36,00 36.00 39.00 
ON atte 39.00 38.00 37.00 
 snséwuwe 42.00 40.00 38.00 
1x12”...... +2. 60.00 46.00 45.00 
ee SS eee 27.50 27.50 28.50 
Eb peiee 30.50 30.50 31.50 
ED a cic dab 32.00 32.00 32.00 
baie 33.00 32.00 32.00 
ic antiee 34.00 33.00 33.00 


For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1; 
for S1S or §$2S add $1. For resawing add $1. 
S4S, D&M, drop siding etc. add $1.50. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, $28. No. 4, 6- to 20-foot, 8-inch, $29; 
10-inch, $29; 12- inch, $30; 1x4-inch and wider, 
No. 1 Piece STUFF, — 

10’ 


14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
ee $35.50 $33. 50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” .... 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x 8” .... 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2x10” .... 37.50 38.50 38.50 37.50 37.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 38.50 39.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


SIDING 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- TO 20-FooT— 


Canadian 

Bébtr. Cc EB C&bt. 
4” 50 $35.00 $25. Xo $17.00 = 00 
Pe hati 46.00 41.00 80.00 20.00 4.00 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 11.—The follow- 
ing average prices f. o. b. mill, those on com- 
mons covering l-inch stock only, were re- 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 





Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended Feb. 6: 
California White Pine 
All widths— 
0.1&2 clr. C. sel. D. sel. No. 3 clr. 
CS ery $67.90 $64.30 $52.15 $41.40 
OSes 68.55 63.95 51.00 55.00 
, OP AE 68.20 56.00 44.50 54.50 
ee ae 77.45 67.10 54.50 66.00 
California White Pine 
) eee 93.60 81.50 70.25 50.30 
Pree 86.35 71.55 60.40 61.20 
1; pee 85.55 67.55 51.60 62.25 
ren 96.55 79.40 66.90 78.50 
: atte Pine Tee Mixed Pines 
MONE. ascir bosaes i . ~~" 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 40.65 ey _— 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 28.80 O. 1 .seeee, 55 
ee eee 30.00 
Sugar Pine ver: GP ckaenie 22.70 
Inch ....s.se05 °c 21.00 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 44.80 mimpbers ...... 29.50 
No. 2? 6/4xa.w.. 33.00 Siding, Bé&btr, 
White Fir MN ds he gids 30.30 
C&btr, all sizes 48.00 
No. 1 dim., 14%x Lath— 
MU. Sees unwes 20.25 RE ee ce 4.35 
Australian a ern 3.65 
Jp isk” ares 59.00 No 1 dim., 15x 
oo: Aer 55.55 ee ow. Se 
gO, ae 52.90 
S/4EB.W. uc eos 62.80 ene Pir 
Cedar C&better ..... 45.00 
Pencil stock.... 23.85 Dimension 17.20 


incinnati, Ohio, Feb. 11.—Average whole- 
jo prices, ’ carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
RTERED WHITE OAK— 
ras ie aecae es $135@145 $1465 188 ett Sth 
Selects ..cse- 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com. 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com 45@ 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 


Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54@ 59 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
FAS 


sais ciel Sort se 13° 
alt Sa 65@ 70 
No. 2 com. 45@ 50 


PLAIN Warn AND RED OA 
afr 110 110 120 $130@135 
FAS baa eae ee $100@ $ @ ay 


Selects ...e. 75@ 80 80@ 85 

ag lah 60@ 68 68@ 73 80@ 85 
No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 48@ 55 58 63 
No. 3 com.... 26 28 27@ 29 28 31 
Sound wormy. 49 51 57@ 60 60@ 65 
B woop— 

FAS re eer 75@ 77 75@ 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com.... 57@ 60 62@ 67 Hy 4 75 
No. 2 com.... 32@ 35 37@ 42 42 47 
CHESTNUT— 

s eciate asia $ 80@ $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.... 48@ 54 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.. 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. worm and 

No. 2 com... 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
“< 1 common 

etter, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
Sear $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 


No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 


No. 2 com.... 385@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 
UI icchick teinabiae-s $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com.... 40@ 43 45@ 48 45@ 50 
No. 2 com 25@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 33 
PoPpLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 
13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
i. | SARA 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel. 80 95 110 
a o. seeeene 60 65 70 
Se Saaee $ 38@ 41 44@ 46 46@ 48 
es ® AS 30@ 32 32@ 34 4 
MAPLE— 
7 ara 70@ 75 $ 76@ 80 $ 87T@ 94 
No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 46@ 51 58@ 63 67@ 72 
No. 2 com.... 34@ 36 40 42@ 44 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 11.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut, f. o. b. 
Cincinnati: 


$2 fn WK y * wide: 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
9 

Select: 4/4, 3160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
80 

No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, 
$135. 


4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $45; 


No. 2: 
8/4, $55. 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. 0. b, Wausau, Wis.: 


AsSH— 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ...$ te 00 3 60 90 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 21.00 
5/4 ... 85.0 0.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 105. 00 90. 00 65.00 41.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 110.00 95.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 
BircH— 
4/4... 84.00 64.00 44.00 28.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 89.00 69.00 52.00 34.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 18.00 36.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 70.00 45.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 110.00 luv.vd 90.00 60.00 eee 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 eee 
3/4 ... 79.00 64.00 40.00 25.00 
5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 35.00 26.00 


For 10-inch & wdr., 


add $30; 8-inch & war., 
add $15; 
$2. 


for 5-inch & wadr., 8- foot & lgr., add 


Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $30. For select red, add $15 


Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 


clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $90: one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 
Sort EtmM— 

; FAS Sel. No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 65.00 5.00 45.00 26.00 22.00 
5/4 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 . 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 85.00 75.00 63.00 35.00 23.00 
10/4 - 965.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 Kes 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 


Rock ELM— 


4/4 ... 72.00 47.00 26.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 77.00 52.00 28.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 80.00 55.00 238.00 20.00 
8/4 . 85.00 65.00 35.00 *25.00 
10/4 95.00 75.00 60.00 nee 
12/4 105.00 85.00 55.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank. 
Sort MaPLe— 
4/4... 62.00 52.00 42.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 20.00 
6/4 ... See 72.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
S76 «ce ROO 84.00 69.00 34.00 21.00 
Rep Oak— 
4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 
5/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21.00 
Passwoop— 
6/4 «++ FOR 63.00 50.00 32.00 23.00 
5/4 75.00 65.00 50.00 34.00 24.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 53.00 35.00 25.00 
8/4 84.00 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 
10/4 -- 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 sees 
12/4 - 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 ‘i 
Key stock, 4/4, $75, or on grades, FAS, $85 »; 
No. 1, $70; 5/4, $80, or on grade, FAS, $90: 


No. 1, $70. 
One and two face clear, 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $75. 


6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 





Harp MAPpLE— 
FAS No. 1 No. 2 No 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 50.00 $ 38.00 $ 17.00 


5/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 19.09 

6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 34.00 19.00 

8/4 ... 102.00 82.00 67.00 36.00 21.09 
10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 30.99 
12/4 125.00 105.00 90.00 55.00 ak 


16/4 170.00 145.00 130.00 ; 
Ada for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10- -inch ‘ang 
wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40 

Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 Percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent, 
HarRD MAPLE RovuGH FLOORING STocK— 

pot 1 No.2 No.3a 


m. com, com. 
BPO ee eee $48. 00 $38.00 $28.00 
ee eer 48.00 38.00 28.00 

BEECH— 

FAS Sel No. 1&Sel. No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 $ 60.00 $45.00 $40.00 $25.00 $19.00 
5/4 . 65.0 55.00 45.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 7U.U0 60.00 v.00 36.00 22.00 
8/4 80.00 60.00 40.00 25.00 
5/4 No. 2 com & better....<> 52.00 ReneS 2 
END DrigED WHITE MAPLE— 
FAS and 
Nos.1 & 2 Nos.1 & 2 
Oe: ssecantsineeanes +-++$110.00 $3 85.00 
errr pap nenes 115.00 90.00 
eo er 120.00 95.00 
og OS. ee ae 130.00 105.00 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales price 


ranges on southern hardwoods during the week ended Feb, 5, Chicago basis: 








1/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FIGURED Rep GuUM— PoPLAR— 
a cee ~sbcrinedeee ssebateeeced. Sghasactwens Pin. FAS.... 87.00@108.25 91.50 | ............ 92.00 
. Pin. ETRE ceudensnecee ivronaadvens eendoenvexen = ol Neehee beens $3.78 775 8 «=> bani esteracn, 

ED GuM— eee eee ow. . - sudlinneeaewne .ahaGlenac 

Qtd. FAS... 98.75@102.00 ............ 0 ccc ccccuccce 102.25 Saps & sel 63.25@ 66.50 69.75@ 71.50 69.75@ 75.50 72.75@ 78.50 
No. 1&sel 52.50@ 62.00 63.00 75.25 63.00@ 64.50 No. 1&sel 60. - ss ie lw las cad 65.50 69.50 
No 2..... 35.75 i" Wntaseesecee esee ‘ectwsers spennetens¥? No. 1 seeee 49.25@ 51.00 54.00 53.75@ 55.25 56.00 

ri ay pee tert dei 50 104.75 104.25 107.75 a °° 4 5o@ yey —— #8484  Keenivnniene womnnwencats 
No, esel 53.50@ 54.75 65.75 j=  cicuccccccce ceevvcsececes NO. 0U@ Pe LESH SE TERED TDORHVDRETERE O00 RRR OoOS 

- = 2..++- 32.00@ 35.25 34.75@ 35.25 35.25 j= cecucccceces a OaK— . 
Sap GumM— Sd. worm POO CREM cecviscionse tdiccdesec 

ah Dees e6etsacecvas 63.00@ 67.50 2.00 66.50@ 72.00 Sorr nemo Tene MANET SESE TERPTENESLCS” “EERMTROCLER 
ag 1&sel 44.75@ 50.00 44.00 50.75 51.50@ 54.50 Pa thaw awn 62.25 90.75 , 

Rene ete a eR Ris is alee ee mS ue a eh die er 38.00 BT i ee 71400, °° °°" 

Pin. FAS... &750@ 6260 ba75@ 6275 b250@ 6700 °° ”....... a," EE WeKehee edn WeksRReDESES Hd BOGO ORES 71.00 
No. 1& sel 41.50@ 45.25 46.50 45.50@ 51.00 ....rrcccccace FAS 57.75 
No, 2..... 25.00@ 28.50 27.25 0 veveeeeeeces 3700@' 36.50 "No. 1 @ set 47.00 qibepeek: Goutseeeee. neice 

To . 0. 3 GT. GE SSG OREO | FARRER ROORCSE Boe oe0beeewe HICKORY i a 

UPELO— FAS 99 OF 

Pin. FAS... 44.00@ 51.00 43.75 ce ccccccc cee cece cece ence rem T ETT Ee SEE t eect eee cee eeeeeenes ce eeeeenenes 122.25 
No. 1& sel 33.50@ 39.25 43.75 llllilliliil iiiiitiiiit: Sort ELM— P 
No. 2..... 27.00@ 33.75 31.75 .........00. LL! PAS .-.---. BT25 keene eee 66.75 73.5 

WHITE OAK— No. L& Sel 39.50 j= = = ..icsccccece hi) 2 eee 

Qtd. FAS. ..124.25@132.75 129.25@139.25 ............ 155.50 NO. 2.026. cece eee ecee ceeenceceece 28.50 30.00 
No. 1&sel 76.25@ 76.75 86.75 91.75 = =—=«=«-_—s_s davevscecees . , gy ry 
a 49.25@ 51.75 56.75 5 8=—_—“‘é‘«é#« nwwé mule ma NO, se BM OMe BkbetcenGine Cebnenetewie ~eddebwmcsadé 

Pin. FAS... 80.754 94.25 107.50 112.00 123.25@131.25 O. 2....... 34.50 ee 8 8 8 «=—Co windcdce ba. iKedeakaseolh 
No. 1&sel 56.25@ 65.00 62.25 @66.50 67.75 77.50@ 80.50 
Bien ce Ge WEEE ccivcwsrsces mee 8 8 8 —Ss hb hv kv abaaeas Pin, FAS.. et i iptabahdiwlcins Sdeimsineaaesa spebtange 
COR METERED wuvsccctnees Seccswerdins seneucencdss i PMO  icccdnecenc semsewehoces 62.00@ 69.00 
Pk Dhekss ee SE Sceckcenexed Cohevaawesee  veeeexewer Ks SS ee 27. Pee ctceraiodwew daldicitadiwans aotnco 

a Oe sneun ene a ii é' . ” Sd. wormy 34.50@ 41.25 39.00@ 40.00 40.00@ 40.75 41.50@ 42.00 

In. FAS.... 5O@ 83.25 90.25@ 94.00 ...rcccccace 0.75 @112.25 ASSWooD— 

No, 1 & sel 52.50@ 57.50 73.254 75.50 60.50@ 63.75 85.00 C .erre SEG SEA beside nvndyd Gnkeeaediwne  pedwegwads 
. i, Seadws TSE ailvecavctpes. deeeiebeinbac -c¢ebtebece acs a No. 1&sel 53.50 ceteiédmabéee ‘citnaadesnau comadaanusilt 
ASH— MAGNOLIA— 

TAS. cccawis 70.50@ 91.75 $1.50@103.50 92.00@103.50 95.50@111.00 a ee 73.50@ 92.50 ............ 80.75@ 81.25 
No. 1& sel 46.25@ 60.75 56.50@ 73.50 56.50@ 69.50 65.50@ 73.50 No. 1& sel 46.50@ 58.50 22.00.0000... chill) gei7@ 61.50 
SS ee CCU Ree FE Ee PO. Bxvscy BOO DEED casccsssvaes secboddiavec 35.75@ 36.50 

Shortleaf Dimension, 848, %-inch Scan 
PHILADELPHIA PRICES 10- to 16-foot e WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 
Philadelphia, Pa., Peb. 11.—Wholesale prices 2X47 «--eeeeees | i | rer $31.00 : P 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 2x6" .......... 29.00 2x12” ......... 32.00 Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 11.—Prices of West 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 2x8” eT. | oe hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
Southern e } North Carolina Pine Flooring ve sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
(Dock Saban tele 9x2%” rift NOCtbOT 303,00 3 No. 4 LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 
Mississippi x wo carececeee Age Ash: FAS 4/, $100@105; 5/ d 6 115@ 
x2 OS RE REE: q: , os and 6/4, $ 
Southern Northern and $x2% pease hs EK, le nt Si8ibs 120; 8/4, $125; 10/ and 12/4, $135@140. Com- 
Nc sinnnnnnde $40.00 $44.50 00 1x6", %x5%....$33.00 1x10", %x 9%..$33.50 | "O™ 4/4, $63; 8/ and 6/4, $76; 8/4, 988. 
3&6x6” bark aaeitwae 39.00 42.50 51.00 1x8”, %x7%.... 33.00 1x12”, %x11%.. 34.50 Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88@90:; 5/ and 6/4, 
a oe isan vnenees pe 44.50 51.00 #3-inch thick, $1 more. $110@115. Common, 4/4, $55@57; 5/ and 6/4, 
oo tet oS ee case " Red Cedar Bevel Siding $65@68. Sound wormy, 4/, $38@40. No. 2, 
24x12” ........22 60.00 64.00 ee Mee Meee, Seeaeoosetesensesees ss 0 oSRROS | 4/4 927@81. 
S&12x13° oe ececees 56.00 a1 2s $3.88 %x10", clear senessensesseseessessseoes 64.00 Bt ae FAS, 4/4, $115@ 120; / one Sit, 
pt tteteeees ae a : ear ape, nch and up, 
B&l4xl4” oss... 64.50 69.00 Maple Flooring f.0.b. a TT are Myx2y° | and 6/4, $87@90; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@ 
2&4x16 tt ttteeees ees 85.00 MFMA First grade $84.75 ah 65; 5/ and 6/4, S008: ‘8/4, $78 @80. No. 2— 
EE” «schaecaane 80.00 MFMA Second grade Posie eters 70.50 74.50 A os, 4/4, Bt 5/ and 6/4, $49; 8/4, 
Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. MFMA Third -eehebeirtee ts 50.75 54.50 $51@54 2—B common, 4/4, $30; 5/ and 
— 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 82-foot acini Poteet tee 6/4, $32@33. "8/4, $34@36 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. D No.2 No.3 Br he Rey si $100. 105; 6/ and 8/4. 
” . Common and sele 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-iuch Face 1x ‘. se eeeeee --$ s 4 oe0.58 “4+ ro $37.75 4/4, 62. 51068; 5/ and 6/4, $72@75: 8/4, $706 
(Rall Delivery) fb Beenie 7450 6450 44.26 39.38 common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 6/ and 
BOdes, bt. rie. .087.08 We. 3 aap Sat..04200 1219" veeerseees 84.50 74.50 44.25 39.25 6/4, $47@50; 8/4, $50@ 66. 
tr, sap rift. . vO. sap flat.. ‘ "peas 9.50 9. t " 
B&btr, flat .... 60.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 20.00 19° and ‘up... 10480 $4.80 $326 | 43:26 oe Ons FOR, Ut, 51150188; 6/ and So 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Hoofers sath, 4-foot WN 4/4, $70&75; 5/ and 6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80 @ 8%. 
1x6” %x5%....$29.00 1x10” %x9%...$31.00 Spruce ........0.. $6.50 Lt $6. 75 delivered | No. 2 oremen, { $50@53; 5/ and 6/4, $55@ 
1x8” %x7%.... 30.00 1x12” %x11%.. 31.50 Flemilock ...cccces - 4.90 ci.f.— 5.50 delivered 58; 8/4, $60@63 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are current carlot prices, Chicago 
pasis, quoted on oak flooring: 


$x2%” 3x2” %x1%” 
First quartered white.$123.00 $100.00 $80.00 
First quartered red... 93.00 80.00 70.00 
Second qtd. white and 
DE Sictettine aan peewaiee 80.00 66.00 65.00 
First plain white..... 85.00 66.00 48.00 
First plain red....... 76.00 55.00 48.00 
Second plain white... 74.00 43.00 43.00 
Second plain red..... 73.00 43.00 43.00 
Third white and red.. 63.00 36.00 36.00 
Ps a<<scaature <u bie 28.00 ; 15.00 








MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis, during the Week ended Feb, 9: 


MFMA MFMA MFMA 


Maple— First Second Third 
ME <p nadispwhdiced ube $75.72 $61.03 $43.88 





Lumber Transportation 
(Continued from page 75) 


Grain and grain products loading amounted 
to 49,718 cars, a decrease of 4,201 cars below 
the same week in 1928, but 2,838 cars above 
the same week in 1927. In the western dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading 
totaled 34,752 cars, a decrease of 2,015 cars 
below the same week in 1928, 

Live stock loading amounted to 27,508 cars, 
a decrease of 7,754 cars under the same week 
in 1928 and 220 cars under the same week 
in 1927. In the western districts alone, live 
stock loading totaled 20,839 cars, a decrease 
of 6,530 cars under the same week in 1928. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
lot freight totaled 245,630 cars, a decrease of 
3,464 cars below the same week in 1928 and 
6,606 cars under the corresponding week in 
1927. 

Forest products loading amounted to 59,453 
cars, 9,959 cars below the same week in 1928 
and 8,544 cars below the same week in 1927. 

Ore loading amounted to 8,669 cars, 781 cars 
over the same week in 1928 but 2,957 cars 
below two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 12,481 cars, 1,113 cars 
above the same week last year and 233 cars 
over the corresponding week two years ago. 


Carload Rate on Sawdust 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a decision in Docket No. 19,823— 
Texas Cement Plaster Co. vs. Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway Co. et al.—holding 
that the carload rate on sawdust from St. 
Louis, Mo., to Plasterco, Tex., is not shown 
to have been unreasonable in the past, but 
for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeds or may exceed 41 cents 
a hundred pounds, minimum 24,000 pounds, 
subject to Rule 34 of the Western Classifi- 
cation. 

Complainant challenged the reasonableness 
of rates applied subsequent to April 24, 1925. 
The rate assailed was 45 cents, minimum 
36,000 pounds, also applicable on lumber and 
articles manufactured therefrom. The sawdust 
is shipped in box cars and used as a stiffening 
in the manufacture of plaster board and wall 
board. 

Sawdust is a waste product of negligible 
value and complainant contends that it is un- 
reasonable to maintain the same rates on saw- 
dust as apply on lumber and wood articles. 
Division 4 supports this contention as to 
future shipments. 


Hoo-Hoo Guests at Church 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11—Members of the 
Kansas City Hoo-Hoo were guests at the Inde- 
pendence Boulevard Christian Church at the 
services yesterday morning on the invitation of 
the pastor. It was originally intended that 
R. A. Long, a member of the church and also 
a Hoo-Hoo, should make a talk, but Mr. Long 
was unable to be present. 

















Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a lime for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Coumt in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 























Wanted—Employees 


MAHOGANY YARD MAN 
Large hardwood yard in New York City wants ex- 
perienced hardwood inspector, preferably familiar 
with tropical woods, capable instructing and build- 
ing up corps of reliable graders. Also capable com- 
plete handling of yard and labor. Write, stating 
age, qualifications, race, experience, salary and, if 
possible, references in first letter. 
Address “F. 116,” care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—BY LARGE NORTHERN 
WHOLESALER 


Man to take chargeof branch Southern office. Must 
have selling and buying experience and be in good 
standing with trade. Record must bear closest 
scrutiny. State past experience. Must be energetic 
and show results. All replies strictly confidential. 
Address “FX 114,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Illinois yard, town of twenty thousand, wants as- 
sistant to owner. Duties partly executive, partly 
selling; complete charge of yard. Man must have 
had some retail experience, must have pleasing 
personality, not afraid of work. State age, experi- 
ence, salary wanted in!first letter. 

Address “F. 113,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SAW FILER 
For planing mill in Chicago. Man capable of 
taking care of knives also. 
Address “F. 110,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


For town of 1000 people in Central Illinois. 
experience and references. 
Address “F. 102,” care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 


State 





Wanted. Give age, experience, references in first 
letter. 
Address “F. 103,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Experienced detailer and biller for modern special 
millwork plant near Chicago. State age, where 
previously employed, and salary expected. 
Address *‘F. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


LUMBERMAN HAVING EXECUTIVE AND 


Experienced selling ability who now specializes in 
meeting industrial specifications in Flask, Pattern 
and special items will find opening of branch office 
in East or middle West with large wholesale organ- 
ization backed by finest mill connections highly re- 
munerative in salary and unlimited opportunities. 
Replies held strictly confidential. 
Address “D. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 




















WANTED SALESMAN 


To handle our product to lumber yard and builder 
supply dealers. Excellent line for lumber sales- 
man. Our liberal proposition will add materially 
to your income. 
DINER-ETTE MANUFACTURING CO., 
5227 Loraine St., Detroit, Mich. 





” 

LARGE MIDDLE WEST MANUFACTURER 
Of Millwork wants salesman capable of listing and 
figuring special plan jobs. Must be acquainted with 
trade at Milwaukee, Wisc. Give experience. 

Address “D. 115,” care American Lumberman. 





ENERGETIC SALESMAN 


Wanted by large wholesaler and manufacturer of 
Southern Pine, Inland Empire and West Coast 
lumber. Western Michigan territory. Salary and 
bonus basis. State age, experience, references and 
salary expected. 

Address “C. 135,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED SALESMAN 


To figure and close remodeling prospects on time 
payment plan. Active leads furnished. Commis- 
sion and drawing account. Want a first class man 
and accurate estimator. 

Address “A. 110,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—TWO SALESMEN 

For Michigan and Northern Ohio. Prefer men 
acquainted with the trade. Must be able to 
produce results quickly. Write, giving full in- 
formation regarding your experience, past connec- 
tions, references, salary wanted, and when serv- 
ices will be available. 

BRADLEY, MILLER & CO., Bay City, Michigan. 





AN EXPERIENCED REDWOOD SALESMAN 


Specializing in industrial trades. 
Address “F. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employment 


WANTED POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
In Saw or Planing Mill. Have had years of ex- 
perience and can give best of references as to 
character and ability. Can come at once, 

Address “F, 123,” care American Lumberman. 





























WANTED POSITION 
Where a wide knowledge of wholesale and retail 
lumber business would be useful. 
Address “F. 124,’ care American Lumberman. 





SAWYER 


Wants to make connection with hardwood saw- 
mill. Fifteen years’ experience, all kinds of hard- 
woods, capable of sawing right or left hand. Can 
give best of references. J. C. KNIGHT, Box 87, 
Rivesville, W. Va. 





BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 


Can take complete charge of office. Expert op 
income tax. Prefer sawmill or logging operation. 
Wants situation. Can come at once. 

Address “E. 106,’ care American Lumberman, 





EXECUTIVE, MGR. OR PURCHASING AGT. 


Over 25 years’ experience mfg. and wholesaling. 
Familiar with producers and buyers of car, imple- 
ment, industrial, special stock and yards. Compe- 
tent correspondent. Established trade middle west. 
Yellow pine, fir and northern woods, ties and piling. 
References. 

Address “E. 110,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


For town of 1,000 people in Nebraska. Must be 
experienced and good at selling and collecting. 
Prefer married man under 40; must have good 
clean record. State experience, salary, references, 
and how soon available. 

OLIVER LUMBER CO., Hastings, Neb. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 


For line yard in good County seat town in West- 
ern South Dakota. Must be able to take charge 
during manager’s absence. Good opportunity for 
capable man to advance. In first letter give age, 
experience, salary expected, and references. 
Address “F. 108,"" care American Lumberman. 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department 
when you want to sell anything in the lumber 
industry. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, III. 











WANTED POSITION AS FOREMAN 
OR ASSISTANT 
Large yard, or good country yard management. 
Eleven years one company. 
Address “E. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION BY 


Real band saw filer. Been making ‘em go fast 
and straight for 20 years. 
GUY SHANNONHOUSE 
8413 Branch Ave., Tampa, Fila. 





COMBINATION PLANING MILL FOREMAN 


And saw filer. Now employed and giving satis- 
faction either detail or high speed stock mill. All 
electric or steam mill. Present job direct electric 
machines. 28 years old, married. Capable of get- 
ting results. Reference from large concerns. Time 
for notice before change. 

Address “E. 102,” care American Lumberman. 
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Wanted—Employment | 











i Wanted—Employment 

















MANAGER OF RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Wants position. Knows the lumber business from 


A to Z Over 20 years’ experience. Good record. 
What have you? 
Address “F. 125,"’ care American Lumberman. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 


Four years’ experience as Secretary to General Sales 

Manager large mill; also railroad experience. Avail- 

able February 1; will go anywhere. A-1 references. 
Address “D. 103,” care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


Familiar with retail lumber and wholesale Sash, 
Doors and Millwork. Now employed. Age 38. 
Desires position in sales promotion work in above 
or similar lines on road or in office. Good refer- 
ences, 


Address ‘‘F. 126," care American Lumberman. 





MASTER MECHANIC 
Thoroughly competent and reliable, one who is well 
up on the most efficient methods of productions. 
Wants to make connections with a first class com- 
pany on the Pacific coast, having been experienced 
in their methods of lumbering. Can come on short 
notice. 
Address “‘F. 128," care American Lumbertn in. 





EXECUTIVE BUYER OR SALES MANAGER 
Over twenty-five years’ experience manufacturing 
and selling yellow pine Last ten years wholesal- 
ing. Extensively acquainted, personally with mills, 





retail yards and industrial trade Best references. 
Prefer St. Louis, Chicago, or Detroit. 
Address “‘F. 117," care American Lum berman. 
LUMBERMAN 


Of twenty years’ experience, desires position as 
manager or salesman of retail vard. Best of refer- 
ences, 

Address “F. 119,"" care American Lumberman 





WANTED—POSITION 
Ten years’ experience Capable, thoroughly expe- 
rienced as yard foreman, lumber grader or inspec- 
tor. Thirty years old. Best of reference 
Address “F. 120," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED GOOD YARD MANAGEMENT 
Twelve years manager one company 
Address “E. 114," care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBER AND MILL MAN 
Wants position as general supt. or mill or yard 
supt. who can handle timber and lumber so as 
to cut to best advantage Retail yard experience. 

Address W. H., 128 Pike St., Reading, Ohio. 





EXPERIENCED ALL AROUND LUMBERMAN 
Now employed desires change. Age 35. Married. 
competent Log and Pulpwood Scaler. Northern 
Hardwood Inspector. Can handle mill office or 
store. Would like proposition from Wholesaler or 
Manufacturers. A-1 references. East preferred. 
Address “D. 117,’”" care American Lumberman., 


WANTED POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 


Lumber yard manager. Would take second place 
to show worth. Good on collections. 
Address “H. 12,” care American Lumberman. 


UP TO NOW! BAND SAW FILER 


State what you have and wages. 
Address “‘D. 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER AND TREATING MAN 


Desires position with Lumber or Wood Preserving 
Co. References furnished. Address BOX 131, 
Petersburg, W. Va. 











SASH, DOOR AND 


Millwork Superintendent; full experience on stock 
and special work, on large scale production. Best 
of references as to qualifications. Address “C. 109,” 
care American Lumberman. 





LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 


Experienced in hardwoods, longleaf and shortleaf 
pine, hills and swamps with all their problems; 
timber estimator; railroad superintendent of short 
line chartered railroad. Have logged important 
operations. Keeping the mills operating. 

M. VERNON, Brownville, Ala. 


ALL-AROUND LUMBERMAN 


Wants position as buyer, office manager or general 
manager in or near fairly large center. At present 
manager small chain retail yards. Age 36, married. 
Brought up in lumber business. Best references. 
Address “D. 105,” care American Lumberman. 














Wanted~Lumber and Shingles | 


WANTED 


Will contract for 4/4 winter sawn White Keystock 
Basswood, 8/4 White winter sawn Hard Maple: 
both 4” and up wide 6’ and up long; also want 
few cars dry Basswood, same specification. Quote 
price, quantity and shipping point. 

Address “F. 106," care American Lumberman, 

















WANT TO BUY 6/4 AND 8/4 CHESTNUT 
3” and up wide cut 36” long, free from all defects 
except worm holes. Quote price delivered James- 
town, N. Y.,. MADDOX TABLE COMPANY. 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
500,000 feet 10-4 Red and White Oak. 
300,000 feet 12-4 Red and White Oak. 

Ist and 2nd, and No. 1 Common grades, green 
or dry. Inspection at mill. Cash, less 2% as fast 
as loaded. Must be cut from. Kentucky or Ten- 
nessee timber. Quote what you have to offer for 
delivery in the next ninety days. 

. H. ATWOOD LBR. CO., Cairo, Ill. 








WANTED CUT OF HARDWOOD OR YELLOW 
PINE MILL 
Will buy output for cash, or make advances on 
lumber as put in pile and market same on com- 
mission basis. Write us for particulars. 
. O. NESSEN LUMBER CO. Chicago, IIl. 





WE WANT TO BUY ONE MILLION FEET 1” 


Hard Maple to be cut this winter, ship when dry. 
Must be free from mineral streaks. Write what 
you can furnish. 
VAN KEULEN & WINCHESTER LBR, CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Wanted-Timber and Timber Lands 

















LIVE WIRE WISHES POSITION AS 
Yard Manager 
Five years’ experience, college education, working 
knowledge of blueprints; references. 
Address “D. 106," care American Lumberman. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM SOMEONE 


Wanting competent hardwood lumber inspector, or 
yard foreman. Age 27, married, have inspected 
since 15, 2 years’ experience in southern hardwoods. 
Can give Al reference. Nothing but permanent posi- 
tion considered. 

Address “‘D. 109,” care American Lumberman. 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department 
when you want to sell something in the lumber 
industry, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 











POSITION WANTED BY 


Millwork estimator and salesman, esxperienced in 
measuring up, detailing and billing special mill- 
work. 

Address ‘“‘D. 102," care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED AND CAPABLE YARD 
MANAGER 


Wants line yard management, 24 years old. Good 
record and references. 
Address ‘‘F. 105," care American Lumberman 





HARDWOOD OR SOFTWOOD INSPECTOR 
Also yard foreman wants job; 10 years’ experience. 
Address “C. 114," care American Lumberman 





POSITION WANTED 


Planing Mill Superintendent or General Foreman: 
first class detailer and biller; some estimating: 
can get production: age 39. 

Address “‘F. 109,’ care American Lumberman. 





SASH & DOOR ESTIMATOR & SALESMAN 
Wants position with reliable company: 14 years 
experience; familiar with Cost Book. A references 

Address “F. 118," care American Lumberman 





RETAIL LUMBER YARD FOREMAN 
Desires position, Chicago experience 14 years 
Address “F. 121,"" care American Lumberman 





EXECUTIVE 


About to complete liquidation of company desires 
new connection. Experienced in timber and land 
matters, logging. manufacturing, selling. Will be 
glad to receive inquiries. Address “‘C. 116,” care 
American Lumberman. 





LOOSE LEAF ESTIMATE FORM 


At last! An estimate sheet of standard letter- 
head size, 8%x1l. Firms doing extensive estimat- 
ing will find a single sheet ample for the most 
complicated estimate. Fits the typewriter, handy 
on the desk, convenient for filing, mailing and 
binding in standard equipment. Forms are padded 
25 triplicate sets. 75 sheets to a pad, and with 
three holes to fit standard binder. Original white, 
and duplicate and triplicate in colors. Five pads. 
$4; ten, $7; binder, $1.75. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Llinols 








Wanted-Business Opportunities 


WANTED 


One or more retail lumber yards in a one, two 
or three yard town; location preferred in Central 
or northern Illinois, northern Indiana, or southern 
Wisconsin. Yard must have a good record of 
earning. Give sales for the past five years, 
average inventory, capital investment, and fixed 
improvements and the net profit applicable to 
income tax for the past five years. All this infor- 
mation is necessary to interest prospective buyer. 
Address ‘“‘E. 104," care American Lumberman. 

















LARGE MANUFACTURER OF LUMBER 


By-products traveling salaried men in _ Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan, open to proposition for 
representing an additional profitable line among 
the lumber trade in the territory mentioned. 
Address “F. 101,"" care American Lumberman. 


I AM ABOUT TO OPEN A YARD IN 


Central New York and would like to get in touch 
with mills handling Hemlock, Yellow Pine. Shin- 
gles, Bevel Siding. Lath and Hardwood Floorings. 
Address “X. Y. Z.."" care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—RETAIL YARD 
In good agricultural and industrial section that 
is doing volume of approximately $100,000 or 
more yearly, give full details first letter. 
Address “F. 112,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANT TO BUY A GOOD LUMBER YARD 
In Illinois, Iowa or Northern Missouri. Must be in 
a fairly good town. 

Address “P. 22,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANT CLUB HOUSE OR HOTEL 
For lumber company. Had seven years’ experience. 
Can give best of reference. Can come on short 
notice. Married. 
Address “‘F. 127,'' care American Lumberman. 


WANTED TO BUY 
A RETAIL LUMBERYARD IN A SMALL TOWN, 
Colo. or Wyo. Investment about 20 to 25 thousand 
dollars, etc. 
Reply “C. 117," care American Lumberman. 











WANTED TO BUY 
Large tract good southern pine or 
BOX 328, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


hardwood 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department 
when you want to sell anything in the lumber 
industry. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


Milling In Transit | 


MILLING AND KILN DRYING IN TRANSIT 


Poplar Bevel Siding and Dimension. Poplar Trim 
and Mouldings. K. D. indow and Door Frames 
Detail and special Woodwork. 

SERVICE LUMBER COMPANY, Corinth, Miss. 


Wanted-Second Hand Machinery 


IN MARKET FOR LATE MODEL 


Right hand 6 foot band mill carrying 10” to 12” 
saws with 40’ carriage and 5 headblocks, carriage 
in 2 pieces, three blocks on one and 2 on other 
for sawing long logs, send full description if price 
right and all complete and in good shape. 
Address “‘F. 122,’”" care American Lumberman. 


For Sale--Business Opportunities 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


Through the settlement of the Reymann estate, we 
have but recently come into the ownership of 5,150 
acres of the finest virgin white oak, white and yel- 
low pine, hemlock, walnut, cedar and other timber, 
located in the State of West Virginia. Fully 85% 
of the timber is oak of exceptional size and quality. 
The Winchester and Western railroad runs through 
the property, which is but twenty-eight miles distant 
from Winchester, Va. The timber has not been 
cruised, but it is safe to say that there are upwards 
of eighty million feet and all of easy access. We 
will sell this tract of timber outright at $75 an acre, 
or will sell timber on the stump. We would be will- 
ing to engage into its manufacture with a good, 
reliable lumberman possessing means and the ability 
to get out this timber. The markets of the world 
are just around the corner from this property. This 
is an exceptional opportunity for the right man. 
Anyone interested may address J. H. FITZPAT- 
RICK, Kenwood Place, Wheeling, W. Va. 
























































FOR SALE: BOX FACTORY 


Located one of best industrial centers in south, 
town of 40,000, best railroad facilities, abundant 
low-priced material. Will contract for output of 
mill at good prices. Want man with capital to 
operate, small down payment, balance’ paid 4s 
material shipped. Complete set box making ma- 
chinery, electric motors individual drive. Low 
power rates. No other box factory in city. Live 
proposition for live wire. 
Address “E. 161,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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